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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig44janlosa 
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Good design, meticulous tailoring and superior construction have 
established the Henredon standard of quality for many years. When 
this excellence is combined with fabrics from the most important 
fabric houses of the world, the result is seating of true distinction. 
These and other styles may be seen at an authorized Henredon dealer. 
We also invite you to send $3.00 for the Upholstered Furniture 
brochure. Henredon, Dept. A17, Morganton, NC 28655. 





For those who value excellence 


Henredon 

















Formal And Country Furnishings | | 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your | ei 
own individual environment. Select . 
from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 
try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 
rooms, all your decorating needs. 

Each item is carved by hand in the classic 
design of the period and signed by the wood- | 
carver; upholstered pieces are finished to your 
specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 

Complete Design Service 
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THE ULTIMATE WATCH 
Versatile, thin, elegant. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. 
Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 
Available in 18 kt. gold. 
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JEWELERS 


125 S. Palm Canyon Dr., Palm Springs CA 92262 © 619-325-9603 
Mail & phone orders accepted. We accept all Major Credit Cards. 
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Legendary settings 
of the Caribbean. 


For the Caribbean’s most 
spectacular settings, come 
visit Little Switzerland. We’re 
renowned for carrying 

the world’s finest china and 
crystal at extraordinary 
duty-free savings. 

You'll also find us the best 
place to shop for the world’s 
finest watches plus a com- 
plete line of exquisite jewelry. _ 
At prices that really sparkle. 
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Send $5.00 for our catalog before you visit us. Call toll-free 1-800-524-2010 for more informa 


tion. 
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DANIEL RIDGWAY KNIGHT (American, 1839-1924) 
Oil on canvas, 22 x 18-1/2 in., sig. & insc. PARIS 


MONTAGUE DAWSON Gritish, 1895-1973) 
Oil on canvas, 24 x 36 in., signed 1/1 


-Fine Louis XV style 
parquetry kidney shaped 
desk-in rosewood, tulip- 
wood and kingwood 
w/ormolu mounts. 


48”W, 30”h, 297d. 
-Louis XV marble and 
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-A Pair of Gilt-Bronze 
and Marble Pedestals, 
47 in H. 


-Gilt-Bronze and Marble 
6 light Candelabra. 


Mackenzie Galleries 


ELF apavy merece tts 
nae Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T 2Y4, Canada 
(416) 922-9071 
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The Elegap 





Cadillac has created the The essence of elegance. 
Seville to be America’s ultimate 
luxury sedan. Its sophisticated 
styling illustrates Cadillac's 
belief that an aerodynamic 
automobile can also be 
elegantly distinctive. It incorpo- 
rates virtually every comfort, 
every convenience you could 
ever require. Seville inspires 
your confidence and control. 
Impeccably detailed with fine 
leathers and genuine wood. 
Backed by the finest warranty 
in Seville history. 


Sleek and sophisticated. But not 
just for design’s sake. This is also 
the most aerodynamically 
styled Seville ever. What does 
that mean to you? It means that 
Seville’s styling actually contrib- 
utes to remarkable interior quiet 
and roadholding stability. 


Cadillac is a proud sponsor in the quest to bring back the America’s Cup. 


The comfort of America’s ein 
ultimate luxury sedan. “Biden 


Seville goes beyond the 
expected. Consider: Electroniqhy) 
Climate Control with a sun-look: \ 
sensor that adjusts the interior i), 
temperature. A six-way DOWeT Pie, 
seat that adjusts to your most | 
comfortable position behind jf 
the leather-wrapped tilt-and- 
telescope steering wheel. And} 

in the Seville Elegante, power Px, 
lumbar supports and power jj, 
seat recliners for driver and’ .- 
front passenger. 
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Aad manners that inspire 
nfidence. 


ville is equally comfortable on 
ifOuNntain switchbacks or in city 


/oothness. The spirited 
| }sponse of a transverse- 
-}ounted, fuel-injected V8 
dgine with front-wheel drive. 
(} ese qualities culminate in 

2W levels of driver satisfaction. 





A fine automobile should utilize 
fine materials. This one does. 


Fine materials. Fine craftsman- 
ship. Supple leather and lux- 
urious cloth are handfitted in 
the seating areas. Genuine 
American walnut is carefully 
inlaid on the instrument panel 
and console. And leading-edge 
electronics constantly keep your 
Seville comfortable, convenient 
and reliable. 


Seville’s new 5-year/50,000-mile 
limited warranty. 


Seville assures you the ultimate 
comfort: peace of mind. Anew 
longer 5-year/50,000-mile 
limited warranty* covers the 
powertrain and seven other 
major systems. 

Your Cadillac dealer invites 
you to experience America’s 
ultimate luxury sedan. Seville, 
the elegant spirit of Cadillac. 


) ses, a deductible applies. see your 
ealer for details 


LET'S GET IT TOGETHER... BUCKLE UP, E] 
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Blue Fluted. The Royal Copenhagen 
tradition of hand crafting unchanged 
since the creation of the first Service in 
1775. Shaped, sculpted and painted by 
the hand.that signs the backstamp. 
Shown here with the Bernadotte 
silverplate pattern by Georg Jensen. 
Send $1 for illustrated literature 
PINEAU Ty oie ClR tla c emit 
great houses of Europe. 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
GEORG JENSEN SILVERSMITHS 
683 Madison Avenue, NY NY 10021 


e203 Wey rit Dye (1) 800-223-1275 
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LETTERS FROM IREAIDENS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


“Historic Architecture: Henry van de 
Velde” in the September 1986 issue of 
your excellent magazine gave me 
particular pleasure. In July 1904, 
Count Kessler, Mr. van de Velde, 
Paul Hildesheim (later to become my 
father) and his friend the English 
stage designer Gordon Craig were 
photographed in Weimar looking at 
plans for the future Weimar Theater. 
A copy of the photograph inscribed 
by Henry van de Velde hangs framed 
in my apartment. 
Pauline Hildesheim 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Upon reviewing “On the Water- 
front” (September 1986) I feel com- 
pelled to point out the photograph 
showing the upper balustrade and 
urn finial. This seems an embarrass- 
ing photograph detailing missing ele- 
ments, plywood blocking and metal 
strapping. This “restoration” might 
better be addressed as a contempo- 
rary adaptation. Unfortunately, the 
classic dilemma seems present, in 
which the local architectural review 
board imposes aesthetic restrictions 
in a historic district yet lacks expertise 
in conservation technology, method- 
ology and application essential to the 
very rudiments of any restoration. 
Fritz Kleyle 
Coconut Grove, Florida 


I would like to compliment you on 
your article “On the Waterfront” by 
James Wamsley. I have wonderful 
memories and stories about this 
house, since my parents owned it in 
the fifties and sixties. We loved it 
when they had large parties, so we 
could peep through the banister at 
all the activities. During Hurricane 
Gracie we had three feet of water in 


the first floor, and my brothers and I. 


played in a boat, going from room to 
room while my parents tried to save 
the upper floors. It is sad that houses 
like this can’t be maintained as sin- 
gle-family residences, but it is a bless- 


ing that there are men like Morton 
Needle who will improve upon the 
grandeur of Charleston’s unique. 
architecture. After many owners, 
storms and changes, the house has 
been reborn, and it looks like it will 
have a bright future. 
Beverly Stoney Johnson 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Sometimes it’s difficult to see past 
Martina Navratilova’s remarkable 
tennis. Thanks to C. D. B. Bryan and: 
Mary Nichols (Architectural Digest’ 
Visits, September 1986) for providing : 
a rare glimpse of Martina’s style off ' 
court. It afforded a wonderful view. 
Lisa Long 
Dallas, Texas | 


I have seldom seen a setting more 
compatible with my taste than the 
home shown in “Orient Expression” 
(September 1986). Larry Fernandez’s 
interpretation of Eastern motifs looks 
like the ideal blend of textures and 
colors. The Shapers are fortunate to 
have been able to work with such 
a talented decorator. 
Margaret Schultz 
Reno, Nevada 


A pilot friend of mine was flying a 
group from Florida to California. One 
of the ladies happened to mention 
that she was a great admirer of the 
work of Michael de Santis and had 
been saving all the issues of Architec- 
tural Digest in which his work ap- 
peared. My friend asked her if she 
would part with them. She was reluc- 
tant to do so, but he told her that it 
would help Mr. de Santis greatly 
since some of those issues were im- 
possible to obtain anymore. Iam now | 
in possession of a library of my work 
dating back to 1976. Inasmuch as that * 
kind lady is an avid reader of Archi- 
tectural Digest, | would like to thank 
her publicly for her thoughtfuiness. 
Michael de Santis, A.S.I.D. 
New York, New York 
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Richard Earl Thompson has created this masterful impressionistic 


painting of the Rhododendrons blooming in early Spring. 
Now beautifully reproduced into a limited edition print of 950 
signed and numbered copies. 


25 x 30% inches 22 x 27% inches 





PRICE: $200.00 


CATALOG: $10.00 


(California residents add_6.5% sales tax) 


RICHARD THOMPSON GALLERY 


80 MAIDEN LANE ® SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94108 ® (415) 956-2114 


©) RICHARD THOMPSON GALLERY PRINT DIVISION, 
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ROAM THE CARIBBEAN 
IN CUNARD LUXURY— 


CONTEMPORARY, CLASSIC 
OR YACHT-LIKE. 


Now Cunard offers the Connois- 
seur’s Caribbean, South America or 
the awe-inspiring Panama Canal in 
one to three weeks aboard the one- 
and-only Queen Elizabeth 2; 
Sagafjord or Vistafjord, our classic 
cruise ships; or the yacht-like Sea 
Goddess. 


Only Cunard offers three 
excitingly different types of 
sailing luxury. 

QE2 will resume service in May, fol- 

lowing a six-month, $150-million 
transformation: an all-new Sports 
Centre and outdoor Jacuzzi® Whirl- 
pool Baths; redesigned restaurants 
and a main ballroom with tiered 
‘seating; an international range of 
luxury boutiques; an expanded IBM 
Personal Computer Centre and a 
new executive Business Centre; and 
20-channel satellite TV capability. 
With all this and more—a complete 
casino, disco under the Magrodome 
and the famed “Golden Door Spa at 
Sea”®—QE2 is Tomorrow's Super- 
liner Today.™ 

On Sagafjord and Vistafjord, 
you enjoy the classic cruise experi- 
ence at its best—highly personalized 
service; unhurried, single-sitting 


dining; and free access to the cele- 
brated “Golden Door Spa at Sea/”“ 
with indoor and outdoor pools, a 
sauna, gym and Jacuzzi” Whirlpool 
Baths. 

Appealing even to those who 
might never have cruised, Sea God- 
dess offers the freedoms and plea- 
sures of a private yacht shared by 
never more than 58 couples with 
similar backgrounds and tastes. 
Dine when and with whom you 
please—or even opt to be served 
course by course in the privacy of 
your suite-room. Snorkeling, wind- 
surfing and water-skiing take place 
off the ship’s unique sports platform 
astern. 


Cunard Luxury™ year-round. 


Explore the Caribbean, the Canal or 
even South America in one to three 
weeks, from New York, Fort Lauder- 
dale or St. Thomas. Often, itiner- 
aries may be combined for a longer 
holiday at substantial savings. 





: Cunard’s luxu ry voyages, except for 


those on QE2, feature money- 
saving air/sea packages. Sagafjord 
or Vistafjord passengers who meet 
early-deposit deadlines for sailings 
in Spring or Fall, 1987, save $600 per 
couple on cruises of eight days or 
more. For details, contact your travel 
agent or mail the coupon. 


QE2 registered in Great Britain. Sagafjord and Vistafjord 
registered in the Bahamas. Sea Goddess registered in Norway. 


Gara Box 999, Farmingdale, NY 11737. eal 
Rush me, free, the brochure(s): 

_] Sagafjord & Vistafjord, Fall 86 (Q844) 

Sea Goddess II, 1986 

Sagafjord, Vistafjord and Sea Goddess II, 

1987 (Q867) 

QE2 Cruises, 1987 (Q910) 


ell 


Send me the following videotape(s). I | 
enclose a check for $7.95 each, payable to 
“Vacations on Video.” | 
Sagafjord video [J Vistafjord video | 
Sea Goddess video 

QE2 video (available Summer, 1987) | 








0 000 


VHS version [() BETA version 





NAME 





ADDRESS APT. NO 





CITY STATE ZIP 





MY TRAVEL AGENT E70001 


© 1986 CUNARD 
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PEOPLE ANG isle tome 





The Library of Congress has de- 
clared 1987 the Year of the Reader. 
Of what concern is that, you might 
ask, to the International Magazine 
of Fine Interior Design? Isn't Archi- 
tectural Digest an arena in which 
the Image reigns supreme? I would 
disagree. As I look over our recent 
and upcoming issues, certain names 
stand out: Carlos Fuentes and Kurt 
Vonnegut. Gore Vidal, John Updike and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Muriel Spark, John Irving, J. P. Donleavy. Frances FitzGerald, 
Paul Goldberger and John Barth. William F. Buckley, ]r., Vin- 
cent Scully, William Styron and Ada Louise Huxtable. Russell 








Lynes, David Halberstam and Anthony Burgess. Without a , 
doubt, these names belong to the province of the Word. From 
different perspectives and with divergent sensibilities, yet with ° 
superlative literary gifts, these writers have explored, ques- 
tioned and illuminated the images in our pages. They have ' 
transformed visual material into intellectual experience, an al- 
chemy that cannot be too highly valued in a culture of optical 
overkill. Yes, words can be more difficult than images. But in 
1987, the Year of the Reader, it has never been more important 


to rise to the challenge they offer. 
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Editor-in-Chief‘ 





Contemporary Caravansary 
Designer Bill Willis, who fell in love 
with Morocco in the sixties and has 
lived there ever since, likes the pace of 
his adopted country. “It reminds me of 
the South when I was growing up,” he 
says. “Everything gets done, only it 
takes time. I like the slow, unhurried, 
colonial way of living. I don’t function 
well in big cities anymore.” In Marrakesh he is known by 
everyone—from hotel concierges to royalty. A friend ex- 
plains that clients usually have to send him notes by a 
porter or taxi driver because “his phone is always out of 
order.” In his design for the interiors of our cover feature, 
the Hotel Tichka, communication was of the essence. Says 
Willis, who welcomes client input, “Budgets compel you 
to refine your taste and avoid mistakes.” With the Tichka, 
he obviously has succeeded on both counts. See page 52. 
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Bill Willis 


An Oasis in Bangkok 

Often design has its own language— 
for example, the interiors Sally Sirkin 
Lewis has created for longtime client 
Takami Takahashi and his wife. The 
Los Angeles designer speaks no Japa- 
the Japanese industrialist, little 
English. She feels a strong kinship 
with the Orient; his preference is for 
contemporary Western art and furnishings. Nevertheless, 
the Bangkok penthouse featured this month is Lewis’s 
fifth project for the Takahashis. Respecting Mr. Taka- 
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Sally Sirkin Lewis 


DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


hashi’s wish for a sleek modern space (““He was afraid I’d 
use a little teak, and I might have,” Lewis admits), she | 
covered floors with black marble and walls with works by | 
Abstract Expressionists. That was the easy part; installation , 
was another matter. Since the building’s elevator mea- 
sured “about two inches by two inches,” says Lewis, ev- 
erything had to be hoisted up twenty floors from the — 
outside. Almost everything, that is. One piece of sculpture 
was lowered onto the terrace by helicopter. See page 60. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

King Hussein and Queen Noor 

To remind her of California, where she 
grew up, Queen Noor of Jordan has 
planted cactus and bougainvillea at her 
beach house on the Gulf of Aqaba. “I 
feel I have reclaimed it from the sea,” 
she says of her thriving garden set 
between the sand and the house. She 
and King Hussein met at a reception 
for the delivery of the first 747 to Alia, 
the Royal Jordanian Airline, where 
the future queen—then Lisa Halaby— 
was employed as a director of plan- 
ning. But she has evidently encoun- 
tered little difficulty in the transition 
from career woman to royal consort | 
and mother of four; hard work characterizes both roles: 
And her background in architecture served her well when , 
she and the king renovated the house at Aqaba and Queen 
Noor created a graceful colonnaded terrace. See page 68. 





Queen Noor 





continued on page 17 
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At GM, we think of computers in human terms. Because today, we have 
begun to program human knowledge—and logic—into a computer. It’s called lat 
ficial intelligence. 

So, even when an engine expert retires from GM, his mind can still work for 
you. His lifetime of experience can go into a computer. The computer can then 
dispense this invaluable knowledge not only to GM engineers, but to your mechan- 
ic, too. That way, he'll be able to use this computer to help him service your car. 

With artificial intelligence, a lifetime of experience can now last a hundred 
lifetimes. Because at GM, our quest for knowledge never tires. 


Or retires. 
THE GM ODYSSEY: 
shan ns ee  E 
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“Restless crowds. Unpredictable 
weather. Miles of hostile terrain. Shop- 
ping in stores isn’t for the faint of heart. 
Which is precisely why the Spiegel 
Catalog is so important to us. 

“Spiegel offers the most beautiful 
furnishings I’ve seen anywhere: 
Gorgeous crystal, china and table 
linens. And more. From people like 
Waterford, Mikasa and Henredon. All 
without leaving the comfort of our 
home. Just one toll-free call to Spiegel, 
and whatever | want is on its way. 
They're open 24 hours a day. And 
returns are picked up, free. Best of all, 
as a Spiegel Preferred Customer, | get 
important catalogs throughout the year. 

“The only question we have about 
Spiegel is: how we survived for so 
long without it? 





The new Spiegel Spring Catalog is 
yours for $3, applicable to your first 
purchase. Call 1 800 345-4500, ask 
we for Catalog 965 and charge it 
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Architecture: Ian Athfield 

New Zealand architect Ian Athfield is 
still enthusiastic about his participa- 
tion last spring in a multi-city United 
States lecture tour. “We wanted to 
show that a country like New Zealand 
is affected by international opinion 
and can influence architectural thought 
—something that wasn’t true thirty 
years ago,” Athfield says. As for his country’s view of ar- 
chitecture: ‘We start from the small and design up, while 
just the reverse is true in the U.S.” But then, life is less 
complicated where he comes from. If he’s bothered about 
something, “I can ring the prime minister.” See page 78. 









Mango Bay 

On Barbados, where Pamela Harriman 
has a house designed by the late Oliver 
Messel, her pace is nonstop. But she 
has made time to soak up island cus- 
toms. “‘Pamela and her cook have 
traded culinary secrets to such an ex- 
tent that it’s difficult to decide who has 
learned the most,” says a friend. “She 
has discovered why Barbadian flying fish are so justly fa- 
mous; that soursop makes a better ice than anything in 
+northern climates; and that melts—the roe of a local fish— 
are a satisfactory substitute for caviar.” Pamela Harriman, 
adds her friend, “relaxes by not relaxing.”” See page 84. 








Pamela Harriman 


Earth Sheltered 

“I wanted to build a house that re- 
flected the landscape and was inte- 
grated into it,” says Barcelona architect 
Javier Barba of the residence he built 
into a hillside for his Costa Brava cli- 
ents. Most recent underground efforts 
have been initiated more for reasons of 
energy conservation than aesthetics. 
But Barba has successfully coupled the two while resolving 
the physical limitations of a small and steep lot. “Any con- 
ventional structure would have been at odds with the sur- 
roundings. That sort of approach strikes me as dishonest,” 
declares the architect, who is currently planning a group 


Alpine Undercurrents 

In one of her more unusual commis- 
sions, designer Tessa Kennedy has trans- 
formed a bare concrete poolhouse into 
a design fantasy that can accommo- 
date everything from bathing suits to 
formal dinners. Kennedy used shells as 
her main motif. In fact, her obsession 





Tessa Kennedy 


LISL DENNIS 


DERRY MOORE 


be able to see a little,’ 
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continued from page 14 


ultimately resulted in a new partnership. After experts 
told her the shell-shaped pearl-glazed tiles she requested 
for the pool area would be impossible to make, she turned 
to John Harwood. He succeeded, and shortly thereafter 
the firm Kennedy Harwood was born. See page 96. 


The Highlander 
Mutual esteem characterizes the rela- 
tionship between publisher Malcolm 
Forbes and yacht designer Jon 
Bannenberg. The two men had already 
worked together on Forbes’s Boeing 
727. Now Bannenberg is designing a 
bedroom wing for the Forbes home in 
New Jersey. And next month the mul- 
tifaceted publisher will be taking a trip 
up the Amazon aboard the Highlander. 
Joining the excursion with his own 
boat, the Virginian (originally High- 
lander IV, purchased from Forbes), will 
be a friend, business magnate John 
Kluge. “With rubber boats and the he- 
licopter I keep on board, we hope to 
“ says Forbes, adding: “We'll wear 


Malcolm Forbes 

















Jon Bannenberg 


piranha repellent when we go swimming.” See page 100. 
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At Deene Park 

In 1955, the first year of Marian and 
Edmund Brudenell’s marriage, the 
bride’s mother came to Deene Park for 
Christmas. She was so horrified by the 
estate’s frigid interiors that she left a 
thermometer in the great hall to record 
the temperature. That evening at din- 
ner, she announced it was thirty-six 
degrees indoors. But her daughter’s in- 
laws, who shared the house and were 
oblivious to its lack of heat and other 
amenities, simply carried on with the 
meal. Now, more than three decades 
later, the Northamptonshire estate is 
warm and comfortable thanks to Mar- 
ian Brudenell, who undertook the 
daunting task of decorating eighty-eight of Deene’s nearly 
one hundred rooms. See page 110. 


Edmund Brudenell 


Villa Rocca nel Circeo 

Friends of Countess Nathalie Volpi of- 
ten mention her warmth, style and 
skill as a hostess. They also like to tell 
a particular anecdote that reveals her 
charming, unselfconscious devotion to 
her guests. She has always loved to 
watch the moon rise from the sea and 


Countess Volpi 








continued on page 18 
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continued from page 17 


has equally enjoyed treating friends to the spectacle. One 
evening, so the story goes, she led her party onto the ter- 
race and all sat down to patiently await the moonrise. How- 
ever, after a moment or two, the countess’s voice was 
heard sharply addressing the butler: ‘“Fiorquanti! Where is 
the moon?” The discomfited retainer couldn’t supply the 
answer, but his employer’s exasperated inquiry made the 
rounds of Italian society. See page 116. 


Hacienda La Trinidad 

“Our house has become a place where 
the spirits of this colorful land can 
laugh out loud,” says Joan Ward Sum- 
mers of the hacienda near Guanajuato, 
Mexico she shares with her husband, 
Carol. Joan, a nationally known 
weaver and tapestry designer, and 
Carol, whose prints are in museums 
throughout the world, are avid aficio- 
nados of Mexico and its folk art. When 
Joan Summers was first training Zapo- 





>» 


tec Indians in her weaving techniques, 
she lived in their village in a one-room 


Ban 





shack and slept on a dirt floor. That is a 
Carol Summers far cry from Hacienda La Trinidad, 
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which is now complete after a decade-long renovation 
and houses both their folk-art collection and their studio. 
Of architect Giorgio Belloli, who first remodeled the 
sixteenth-century residence in the 1950s, Carol Summers 
remarks: “He may not have been such a great plumber, 
but he was certainly an artist.” See page 126. 


An Eye for Detail 
Beautiful objects surround Michel 
Ermelin twenty-four hours a day.'A 
jeweler 





he owns Verney in Pari’’s 
Place VendO6me—and a consummate 
collector, he’s aware of the importance 
of display space. However, Ermelin’s 
own collections—which range from 
antique snuffboxes and cigarette cases 
to architectural drawings and pottery Pierrots—just keep 





Michel Ermelin 


growing, much to the chagrin of his wife, Noémi, who ha$ 
to figure out where to put them. What’s a collector to do 
after he’s filled a spacious Left Bank apartment? Buy a 
house in the country. While the Ermelins’ chateau neat 
Orléans is being renovated, its large salon—about half the 
size of the entire Paris apartment—is already covered with 
almost every imaginable form of needlepoint, one of Mi- 
chel Ermelin’s particular passions. See page 132.0 


CUO CeO Nel 


Pounding drums. Jungle 
breezes. Moonlit seas. Excite- 
ment coursing through your 
olor 

Opulent lodgings. Elegant 
restaurants. Small groups. 
Fifty-nine years experience 
showing people sights 
they've never seen before. So 


dance with the natives and 
be treated like a king. With 
Hemphill Harris. 





To find out about our nightlife, 
call us at 800-421-0454, 

in CA 800-252-2103. Or write 
us at 16000 Ventura Blvd., 
Encino, CA 91436. 

Orient - China - India - 
South Pacific - Middle East - 
Europe - South America - 
Africa : Royal Canal Cruises - 
‘World Cruise by Private Jet - 
Helicopter Cruises in France 


HEMPHILL 
HARRIS 


TRAVEL CORPORATION 


TAKING YOU PLACES LIKE 
NO ONE ELSE CAN. 








_ The Leather-Bound Library of 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bound in Real Leather, With Accents of 22kt Gold. 
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FEATURING: 


the works of Pulitzer Prize-winning historians Bruce 


Catton, Theodore White, Allan Nevins, David Donald, 
Frederick Jackson Turner and others. 
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le greatest works of American History ever written, 
in the finest editions ever published! 












of the greatest assets we Ameri- 
possess is our heritage. It is a re- 
e from which we draw ideas, in- 
tion, wisdom and strength. But 
of us have been able to acquaint 
elves with the full richness of 
history. Now you can! The Easton 
s is proud to present The Leather- 
}d Library of American History — the 
est works of American History in the 
t editions ever published. 


A great American library. 
Easton Press is gathering together — for the 
time ever — towering works by Frederick 


son Turner, Francis Parkman, Theodore White, 
e Catton, Allan Nevins, Matthew Josephson, 
sur Schlesinger, Jr., David Donald and many 
brs. These will be published in magnificent 
er-bound editions with accents of 22kt gold. 
greatest library of American History ever produced! 

ith the expert advice of authors and historians, 
nave selected the greatest works on America’s 
. Many of these works would be extremely dif- 
lt to find. Many have a wealth of historic photo- 
ohs, maps, documents and paintings. Now these 
ks will be gathered together and preserved for 
erity in a single permanent collection. You have 
nprecedented opportunity to share in the rich- 
of America’s heritage. 
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The sweep of history! 


The Leather-Bound Library of American 
History brings together many different 
works by different writers, each an au- 
thority on a particular era, topic or his- 
torical figure. 

These are the most acclaimed, most 
honored works of history — books that 
won the Pulitzer Prize, the National 
Book Award, the Bancroft and Francis 
Parkman prizes for history. 

There will be classics of the West ... The Oregon 
Trail ... The Journals of Lewis and Clark ... The Frontier 
in American History. 

The battlefields of our past ... 13 Days to Glory 
remembers the Alamo ... Bruce Catton’s Gettysburg, 
the greatest book on the greatest battle of the Civil 
War ... The Longest Day, Cornelius Ryan’s account of 
D-Day, the greatest invasion ever mounted. 

The role of great Americans ... The Emergence of 
Lincoln ... Edison: A Biography ... Woodrow Wilson and 
the Progressive Era ... as well as others ... Patrick 
Henry, Roosevelt, Custer, MacArthur, Carnegie, 
and the list goes on. 

Into the twentieth century ... Prohibition: The Era of 
Excess ... The Great Crash, 1929 ... and right up to the 
present ... America in Search of Itself by Theodore 
White — a journalist’s first-hand account of the 
Presidential elections from Eisenhower to Reagan. 

And these are just a few of the volumes! 


(continued on next page.) 


From the birth of a new nation to landing on the moon. 





























/ The Classics of the West... 
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The Revolution ... The First Continental Congress ... 


The Declaration of Independence ... 


The Battlefields of Our Past ... Valley Forge ... The 
Gettysburg ... Pearl Harbor ... 


The Pony Express ... Building the Railroads ... 


The Great Americans ... 
Douglas MacArthur ... Andrew Carnegie ... 
Daniel Boone ... Thomas Edison... Paul Revere ... 


And Much More... 





The D-Day invasion is chronicled by 
Cornelius Ryan in the unforgettable saga 
of The Longest Day 





In The Emergence of Lincoln, 
Allan Nevins vividly recounts the 
fateful events leading to the 

Civil War 





(continued from previous page) 


The Easton Press is famous for the quality of its 
fine editions. Each volume in this collection will be 
fully bound in luxurious genuine leather. The spine 
of each book will be “hubbed” in the finest tradition 
of quality book binding and decorated with pre- 
cious 22kt gold. 

Each volume in this collection will be the pride of 
dozens of skilled and dedicated craftsmen. Only the 
finest materials — genuine leather, acid-free paper, 
22kt gold — will be put into the hands of the finest 
tanners, / peunters and binders. The fine leathers will 





Pages will be gilded along all three edges and each book 
will have a permanent ribbon page murier. 
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Forging the Constitution ... 


The D-Day Invasion ... 
Lewis & Clark ... The Gold Rush... 


George Washington... Teddy Roosevelt ... 
Abraham Lincoln ... 





Prohibition: The Era of Excess, by 
Andrew Sinclair, is the first com- 
prehensive study of the period 








Glory by Lon Tinkle 
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Alamo ... 





General George 
Armstrong Custer, 
one of the most 
controversial figures 
in our history, is 
revealed by Jay 
Monaghan 


Cas") The New fork Times. 


LUSITANIA SUNK BY A SUBMARINE, PROBABLY 1,000 DEAD; 
TWICE TORPEDOED OFF IRISH COAST; SINKS IN 15 MINUTES; 

AMERICANS ABOARD INCLUDED VANDERBILT AND FROHI 
WASHINGTON BELIEVES THAT A GRAVE CRISIS IS AT H, 


"a 





Thomas Alva Edison, the great 
hero of invention, is brilliantly 
portrayed in Matthew Josephson’s 


mber the Alamo” with 13 Days to biography. 


Some of the historical photographs were provided courtesy of Bettmann A y 


be cut by hand. Talented artists will create origiff 
cover designs and professional die cutters ¥, 
hand-finish the brass stamping dies. | 

Don’t confuse these masterful editions with 
many poor imitations available today. Easton Prg@ 
books are fine editions ... large and beautiful, fug 
bound in genuine leather. 

You will recognize the outstanding quality 1 1 
mediately. These are books to be treasured. Th¢ 
are books made as they should be ... no short cy 
no compromises, no substitute materials. 
















Each volume will be fully bound in real leather. The 
hubbed spine will be decorated with precious 22kt gold. 





How to make your 
reservation. 


eather-Bound Library of American 
ry is available only by reserva- 
directly from The Easton Press. 
favorable price of just $34.50 is 
anteed for two full years, sub- 
hereafter only to minor adjust- 
s reflecting the cost of materials. 
gemay return any volume within 
ays for a refund. And you may 
2l your subscription at any time. 
} reserve a collection simply com- 
| the Reservation Application 
return it to The Easton Press. 
f will receive one volume per 
ith and be billed separately for 
i one. As aconvenience, you may 
) each volume charged, when it 
tipped, to your credit card. 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 
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Send no money now. 
Bill me later. 


The Leather-Bound Library of AMERICAN HISTORY 304 


Please enroll my subscription to The Leather-Bound Library of American History. Send me the first volume 
and reserve a collection in my name. Further volumes will be sent at the rate of one book per month at 
$34.50 (plus $2.50 shipping and handling). This price will be guaranteed to me for two full years. 

I understand that I may return any book within 30 days for a refund, and that either party may cancel 


this subscription agreement at any time. 


1) As a convenience, I enclose $37.00* ($34.50 
plus $2.50 shipping and handling) — payable 
to Easton Press — for my first volume. 


L] Please charge my books to my credit card 
when they are shipped. 


UO) VISA L] MasterCard 


Credit Card No. 


Expiration Date 


*Conn. residents pay $39.78 to include sales tax. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Statens 


Signature ___ = a 
(All applications subject to acceptance) 


Please allow 8-10 weeks for shipment 
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GUEST SPEAKER: MIRIAM ROTHSCHILD 


I WAS A PASSIONATE and dedicated gar- 
dener from the age of seven to four- 
teen, and then I became enamored of 
wild Alpine springs with Soldanella 
pushing aside the snow and com- 
pletely lost interest in the garden, 
which now seemed drearily artificial. 
The Second World War effectively 
isolated me from the Alps and the 
Rockies, and out of sheer necessity I 
once again began digging and weed- 
ing and cultivating vegetables and 
fruit. Furthermore I was in love with 
a commando, and I found staking 
peas by moonlight was one way of 
enduring the thought of wounds or 
bitterly thirsty shell holes. 

A curious episode sticks in my 
mind: Strolling across a stubble field, 
watching a blue-gray cloud of wood 
pigeons grazing on the clover, I lost a 
gold bracelet 





a present from the 
commando—engraved with 
my identity disc. Eighteen 
months later, when I was 
spreading straw round the 
ripening strawberries 





some 


The Flowering Hayfield 


were still in flower—a glitter in the 
bundle caught my eye. It was my 
gold bracelet, identity disc and all. It 
had been plowed in, risen again with 
the new crop, survived harvesting 
and the threshing machine, and had 
been delivered back to me in the mid- 


dle of a bale of straw. I felt it was a. 


good omen—both for the commando 
and the strawberries. 

After the war I returned to the Alps 
and built myself a wooden house in 
the shadow of Jungfrau, but I did not 
abandon gardening. As a gesture | 
trained some cherry trees up the 
stone walls reinforcing the steep 
banks behind the chalet, and then I 
moved some of the stunningly blue 
gentians along the bank so that I 
could see them through the windows 
as I lay in bed. 

Today I have evolved a_ perfect 


ABOVE LEFT Miriam Rothschild with five of her s seven miniature 
collies. An inveterate gardener,-naturalist and lover of wild 
country, she has revived the medieval flowering hayfield at her 
home in England. ABovE RIGHT: An arrangement of her wild- 
flowers, shown at this year’s Royal Horticultural Society show. 





compromise between my love of 
wild country and the classical rose 
garden. In England we live in a green 
desert, where modern agricultural 
methods have bulldozed, drained 
and sprayed all the buttercups and 
daisies out of the grass, the poppies 
out of the arable crops, and pulled up 
the dog roses along with the hedges, 
to make life easier for the combine 
harvester trundling along the hori- 
zon. I decided to bring medieval 
flowering hayfields back to the coun- , 
tryside. Recreating such a meadow, I 
was told by the scientists, would take 
a thousand years. I believe them—but 
have produced a remarkably good 
imitation-within a decade. Others, I 
hope, will follow suit. 

To begin with, I refrained from 
mowing a series of tennis courts and 
a bowling green—about an acre in 
extent—and let the turf grow. - 
Buttercups and daisies, hoary 
plantain, purple self-heal, - 
bird’s-foot trefoil and white 
clover appeared like magic. 


continued on page 28 
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OPEN MOTORCARS COMES ONE OF THE 
MOST EXCITING V-I12 JAGUARS EVER BUILT: 


JAGUAR XJ-S 
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More than half a century ago, 
the Jaguar name first ap- 
peared on a sleek and stylish 
open motorcar: the legendary 
SS Jaguar 100. That remark- 
able automobile inspired a 
series of convertibles that 
would forever link the plea- 
sures Of open-air motoring to 
the Jaguar marque. 

Now, the classic open 
Jaguar is reborn. The XJ-S 
convertible is available by 
special order through your 
Jaguar dealer. Featuring the 
luxury and performance of the 
XJ-S coupe, this beautiful soft 
top conversion is skillfully 
executed by Hess & Eisenhardt, 
pre-eminent coachbuilders 
since 1876. 

The electrically operated top’ 


lowers at the touch of a button. 


With top down, sunshine 
plays on polished walnut and 
supple leather. Fitted with 
numerous accessories and 
equipped with both a full 
trunk and a luggage platform 
behind the seats, this exqui- 
sitely. appointed two seater 
provides comfort, conven- 
ience and luxury rivaling the 





world’s most elegant sedans. 
On the test track, the con- 
vertible’s potent V-12 engine 
can bring it to near 140 mph. 
At highway speeds, this most 
powerful motorcar cruises 
smoothly and quietly with 
minimal effort. A fully inde- 
pendent suspension system 
gives the S-type handling 
characteristics that are in 
keeping with its performance 
capabilities. Like the proven 
XJ-S coupe, this newest 
Jaguar is protected by a three 
{<r 1g ion ele eMail eae eel 818A 
For more information on 
this exciting open motorcar, 
see your Jaguar dealer. He'll 
also provide full details of the 
Jaguar and Hess & Eisenhardt 
limited warranties applicable 
to the vehicle. For the dealer 
nearest you, Call toll-free: 
1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
JAGUAR CARS INC., LEONIA, NJ 07605 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUARXIS 
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How ascorned heart 
created the first chair 
capable of reigning in 


the White House. 


t was 1786. 

Everyone in Paris knew Hepplewhite adored her. 

There were tales of how he followed her from ball to ball. 

To no avail. 

She was Eugenie, daughter of the French Minister. 
Never had Paris had a gentler heroine. 
And when it was discovered that her body was suffering from 
tuberculosis, all Paris was saddened. Soon her parlor bedroom 
was filled with flowers arriving day and night. 

“I miss my dancing and my partners and the plumes of the 
palace lieutenants)’ she grieved to her friends. 

And Hepplewhite heard. 

Ten weeks later, a gift arrived for the sitting room. It was 
a chair Hepplewhite had worked on day and night. She smiled 
because it possessed the majesty of a palace, and the lightness 
of Paris in the Spring, and the plumes of the Paris guards. 

It has become the most elegant chair in history. 

This is the legend of Hepplewhite. 


It was 1886. 

Elizabeth Karges was leafing through the cabinet-maker’s 
journal written by her husband, Albert Karges. She read: 

“| think it is possible to find a new richness in color. 
Iam constantly struggling to find a delicacy in strength? 

And Albert Karges began his work to create a new density 
of color, a new fluidity in wood, allowing what Hepplewhite had 
begun to now triumph in wood. This is the legend of Karges. 


It is 1987. 

‘Today the Karges family is proud to present the 
Eugenie chair as part of The Albert and Edwin Collection—a 
Commemorative Collection Celebrating 100 Years of Furniture 
Art in Wood. The Albert & Edwin Collection is presently 
featured at the distinguished stores and decorator showrooms 
listed on the following page. 


KARGES 


By HAND 


[HE KarGces FURNITURE Company, INC. For your Karges color brochure, 
PO. Box 6517, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 47712 (800) 252-7437 send $15 to Dept. HAD-7 




















Karges proudly presents 


The Albert and Edwin Collection. 


It may be viewed at the following 
fine stores and designer showrooms. 


CALIFORNIA 

Costa Mesa: Glabman’'s 

Los Angeles: Glabman’s 

Torrance: Glabman’s 

Whittier: Village Green 

Woodland Hills: Glabman’s 
COLORADO 

Denver: Howard Lorton, Inc. 
CONNECTICUT 

Avon: Jay's, Inc. 

Greenwich: A.M.S. Interiors 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Mathews’ Furniture Galleries 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago: Marshall Field & Company 
INDIANA 

Evansville: Audubon Fine Furnishings 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville: Thorpe Interiors 
MARYLAND 

Bethesda: Amara International 
Clinton: Cantrell’s Interiors Ltd. 
Rockville: Mastercraft Interiors 

St. Michaels: Higgins & Spencer 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Fall River: Cabot House 

Haverhill: Cabot House 

Worcester: Coghlin’s 

MICHIGAN 

Grand Rapids: Klingman’s 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: Gabberts 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Portsmouth: Cabot House 

NEW JERSEY 

Paterson: Bograd’s 

Wayne: Martin Interiors 

NEW YORK 

Huntington Station: Classic Galleries 
New York City: B. Altman & Company 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte: The Colony Shop 

OHIO 

Cincinnati: A.B. Closson, Jr. Company 
Cleveland: John P. Sedlak 

Columbus: Centner’s Interior Designers 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Haverford: O'Neill & Bishop 
TENNESSEE 

Nashville: Bradfords 

TEXAS 

Amarillo: Lifestyles 

San Antonio: Leonard's Furniture 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City: Crawford & Day 
VIRGINIA 

Alexandria: Mastercraft Interiors 
McLean: Regal Design Group 


WISCONSIN 

Racine: Porter Furniture Co. 
DESIGNER SHOWROOMS: 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco: Baker, Knapp & Tubbs 
COLORADO 

Denver: Furniture Galleries 

FLORIDA 

Dania: Baker, Knapp & Tubbs 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Baker, Knapp & Tubbs 
INDIANA 

Fr. Wayne: The Design Guild Showroom 
MARYLAND 

Kensington: Marvin J. Perry & Associates 
MICHIGAN 

Troy: Baker, Knapp & Tubbs 

TEXAS 


Dallas: Bill Jackson & Associates 
Dallas: Theo’, Inc. 
Houston: McKenzie Galleries 


KARGES’ 


By HAND 


THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 
PO. Box 6517, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 47712 (800) 252-7437 
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The Flowering Hayfield 
continued from page 24 


Then I collected seed from a derelict 
airfield nearby and along the rides 
and clearings in a local wood. Even- 
tually, by a combination of seed-scat- 
tering and the introduction of seedlings 
from the same source—but grown 
like radishes in the kitchen garden— 
the flowering hayfield was reborn.. 

A delightful surprise was the num- 
ber of species which “came in from 
the cold,” presumably because the 
environment was—at last—one that 
suited them. Bee orchids, fairy flax 
and quaking grass were the most at- 
tractive of the unexpected visitors. 
Nor were they fleeting guests—they 
had come to stay. Eventually I 
counted ninety wild species in the 
field, including oak seedlings from 
acorns stored by the squirrels and 
then forgotten. 

The right sort of insects were 
slower to catch on. But after about 
seven years, during which time I ea- 
gerly awaited their arrival every 
summer, the first Meadow Brown 
butterfly flapped out of the grass as 
the dogs chased one another around 
in a burst of high spirits. Within a 
day or two | spotted a bright azure 





When we come 
upon a ditch snowy 
with white violets, we 
experience a sensation 
of pure joy. 





fragment of sky caught in a patch of 
yellow trefoil—the first Common 
Blue butterfly had arrived. Now they 
are breeding in the meadow, and 
the black-and-red burnet moths are 
lumbering from one scabious flower 
head to the next. 

The ants have settled in too, and so 
have the bumblebees. Both are good 
pollinators in their own right, but 
bumblebee nests also harbor a para- 
sitic furry brown fly with an excep- 
tionally long tongue. These emerge 
before their hosts in spring, and 
without them primroses and oxlips 


would rarely set seed in my field, for 
they are about the only long-tongued 
pollinators on the wing during the 
cold springs of recent years. As for 
the ants, it is true they carry off violet _ 
seeds with which to stock their nests, 
but they are also excellent seed dis- » 
tributors, and curiously enough those _ 
seeds which have been collected and 
left to germinate in the vicinity of 
their homes grow more vigorously 
than usual. Do the ants anoint these 
seeds with some sort of growth hor- 
mone? We do not know. 
Hormones, of course, are chemical, 
messengers, and I wonder what part! 
they play in our own predilection for, | 


that this urge follows quite a well-, 
marked cycle during our lives. Ag 
children we love growing things, 
even mustard and cress on a piece of | | 
flannel. When we suddenly come, | 
upon a ditch snowy with white vio-, | 
lets, we experience a sensation of pure 
joy we can never quite recapture. 

After a long interval we are mys- ff, 
teriously drawn back to gardening in | 
middle age. We discover a new de- 
light in growing a perfectly shaped 
yellow rose with a faintly nostalgic 
perfume, or sending a purple clema- 
tis cascading over the porch. (In my 
own case the flowering hayfield took 
the place of Grandpa Dickson and 
Nellie Moser.) | 

Perhaps we have by then escaped § 
from the hormonal chains which | 
clamped us down remorselessly from 
adolescence onward? In old age, of 
course, we become in this respect 
freer than air. We can sit untroubled 
by the lily pool and watch the elec- 
tric-blue damsel flies poise light as 
angels among the reeds, or rediscover 
the remarkable manner in which wa- | 
ter lilies seem to seal up the sun be-, 
tween their waxy white petals. 

The chemical messages may fall on, 
deaf ears, but the breeze in the 
hayfield rustles the beige grass stems 
and suddenly reveals the presence of 
pale-mauve meadow cranesbill. 
Something I had never noticed 
before. 0 








4 a 
gardening. It is surely no coincidence’ | 


Now for the First Time in a Limited-Edition, a Translucent 
- Cloisonne Bowl...Completely Handcrafted in China 


| 





_ « Strictly limited to 9800. 


* Accompanied by a carved, black- 
lacquered display base and presenta- 
tion case. 


Since the 15th century, many of the 
world’s art connoisseurs have valued 
intricate works of translucent cloi- 
sonne above all other enameling tech- 


| niques. Royalty and wealthy collectors 
| throughout Europe and the Orient have 
_ competed to own original master- 
_ works of plique-a-jour (the French term 


for translucent cloisonne, which means 


. “glimpse of day.”) 


Translucent cloisonne artworks are 


_ valued not only for their considerable 
-| beauty, but also for the complexity of 
_ their intricate creation process. This 


painstaking skill is performed with 
unsurpassed mastery in China, where 
the secrets are closely guarded and 
handed down from father to son. 
Indeed, this cloisonne craft is so 
demanding that only half of the pieces 


‘|, started survive to completion. 


Now The Hamilton Collection has 
commissioned the creation of an orig- 
inal, limited-edition, ceremonial bowl 
in this ancient tradition. Combining the 
jewel-like beauty of translucent cloi- 
sonne with China's most beloved sym- 
bols of good fortune, “Peacock and 
Peony,” is the first such limited-edition 
bowl in this exquisite medium ever 
introduced. 

To the Chinese, the rich plumage 
of the peacock represents both beauty 
and dignity. The pink peony flower is 
their symbol of honor and love. 
According to Oriental custom, a gift 
portraying these symbols bestows its 
good wishes upon the receiver. 

In creating these vibrant images, 
a metal bowl form serves as the base 


for a complex pattern of thin metal 
' wires. Then translucent enamels in 


myriad colors are used to portray the 


| image by filling in the spaces between 
| these wires. At the end of the firing 


process, the metal form is removed 
thtough a mysterious, secret process. 
After polishing and the bonding of rich 
gold to the metal wires and rim of the 


_ bowl, the jewel-like beauty of the fin- 


ished piece emerges. 

. As lovely as this bowl is in any set- 
ting, its true beauty appears when dis- 
played near a window or other source 
of light. The translucent enamels allow 
light to sparkle through the bowl from 
every angle, and the 24K gold-finished 
wires add a shimmering frame for the 
colorful image. 

“Peacock and Peony” premieres a 
collection of five bowls presenting some 


; | Of the Orient’s most meaningful sym-~ 


bols of birds and flowers in translucent 
cloisonne. Collectors who acquire this 
first issue in the Garden of Good Fortune 
Translucent Cloisonne Bowl Collection 


| 


will be privileged to receive the four 
additional bowls at the same issue price, 
at intervals of approximately three 
months. Bowls will be made available 
according to a convenient acquisition 
plan, with only one-third payment 
required prior to shipment. 

Each bowl in the Garden of Good 
Fortune collection will be accompanied 
by a numbered Certificate of Authen- 
ticity and a hand-carved, lacquered 
display base, at no additional charge. 
To protect the bowl and base, each 
piece will be sent in an elegant Chi- 
nese brocade box, which in itself can 
become a handsome decor accent for 
your home. 

You may order “Peacock and Peony” 
and each succeeding issue at no risk 
under the terms of The Hamilton Col- 
lection 100% Buy-Back Guarantee. 
Enjoy each bowl in your home for a full 
30 days before deciding whether to keep 
it. If you should return it during that 
time, you will receive a full refund, and 
your subscription rights will be released 
to another collector. 

The issuance of “Peacock and 
Peony” marks the first time a limited- 
edition bowl of translucent cloisonne 
has ever been introduced. Consider- 
ing the pet sell-outs which are 
typical of such “first in a medium” 
limited editions, the appeal of this 
symbolic, oriental bird-and-flower 
motif, and the strict limited edition of 
9800 worldwide, you are advised to act 
quickly. To avoid disappointment, send 
in your order today. ©1985 HC 





Shown actual size 
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RESPOND BY: 


January 30, 1987 


| Limit: One Collection Per Subscriber 

| Please enter my application for the Garden of 

| Good Fortune Cloisonne Bowl Collection, fea- 

turing five elegant issues, hand-crafted in 

| China of translucent cloisonne. Bowls will be 

| sent to me at intervals of approximately three 

months. The issue price of each bow] is $75.00 

| (plus $2.16 postage and handling) payable in 

| three equal installments, with the first pay- 

ment due prior to shipment. An invoice for the 

| second payment will accompany shipment, and 

| an invoice for the third payment will be sent 

one month after shipment. 

| I prefer to pay my initial installment for my 

| first bowl as follows: 

| (_] With this application. I enclose $25.72* by 

check or money order. 

| By credit card. Charge my initial payment 

| of $25.72* to my credit card as follows: 
(check one only): 1) MasterCard (1) Visa 

| _) American Express (_] Diners Club 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 














Acct. No. 
Exp. Date 


nae 
002572 09571 


Signature 

All applications must be signed and are subject to acceptance 
Nan Ce ee 
Address) 2-5 FS 
City 

State = Ep 
Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for initial shipment. Deliv- 


eries made to U.S. and its territories only. *FL resi- 
dents add $1.29 and IL residents add $1.81 for tax. 


The Hamilton Collection 
9550 Regency Square Blvd., P.O. Box 44051 


Jacksonville, FL 32231 





























THERE IS SOMETHING to be said for ar- 
chitecture as an international lan- 
guage, a sort of Esperanto or lingua 
franca that speaks with a vocabulary 
understood almost everywhere. In 
our day architectural styles, which 
change more rapidly than they did a 
couple of centuries ago, are no sooner 
off the drafting board in London or 
New York or Milan than they turn 
up in Paris or Mexico City. 

Architects these days are peripatetic. 
I. M. Pei of New York currently has 
his hand in the refurbishing of the 
Louvre in Paris. Robert Venturi of 
Philadelphia is designing the exten- 
sion of the National Gallery in Lon- 
don. James Stirling of London (via 
Scotland) has completed a new build- 
ing for the Harvard Art Museums in 
Cambridge, and Arata Isozaki of To- 
kyo is the architect of the new Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Art in Los 
Angeles. In Paris the Pompidou Cen- 


DAVID FORBERT/SHOSTAL ASSOC 


ABOVE: In 1785 Thomas Jefferson used a Ist-century Roman tem- 


« 
plein France as the model for the Virginia State Capitolin Richmond, & 
which heralded a classical revival. RIGHT: Japanese architect Arata é 
: u 

Isozaki combined geometric forms of pyramids, cubes and cylinders 
= 
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for the new Museum of Contemporary Art in Los Angeles. 
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“While the vocabulary of architecture 
has expanded as new methods of building 
have been invented, the basic language 

has not,” notes Russell Lynes. 


ter was designed by a Briton, Richard 
Rogers, and an Italian, Renzo Piano. 
Its founding director was Pontus 
Hulten, a Swede, who subsequently 
went to Los Angeles to help get the 


Do You Speak Architecture? 





















Museum of Contemporary Art on its 
way and is currently director of Ven- 
ice’s Palazzo Grassi. They all speak 
the Esperanto of architecture, though 
they speak it with different accents 
and use different clichés and colloqui- 
alisms. Whether we like what they 
are saying or not, we get the pitch. ° 

You will recall that what we now 
call “modernism” in architecture was 
first known as the International Style! 
It emerged after the First World War 
and was associated most particularly 
with Gropius and the Bauhaus, with 
Le Corbusier and Mies van der Rohe} 
with J. J. Oud of Holland and a few 
others whose work was introduced td 
the American public by an exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York in 1932. The show, which 
subsequently traveled in a smaller 
version around the country, was 
called “Modern Architecture: Inter- 
national Exhibition.” 
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33” h. x 30” w. x 26” d. in Warble: may be commissioned in eats . 
For catalog of all works please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street New Ad 10022. 
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NOTHING IS: SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 
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© THE WICKER WORKS.1986 STONE & STECCATI PHOIOGHAPH 


send $2 for color brochure 
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267 eighth street, san francisco, california 94103; telephone (415) 626-6730; telex 330408 


san francisco, los angeles, chicago, cleveland/donghia showrooms, inc; troy (mich.)/nancy mason, portland/wayne martin, Inc, 


seattle/designers showroom, inc; dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc, miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc; 
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A REGAL BRIBE TO INDUCE YOU TO TRY 
THE COFFEE FAVORED BY KINGS. 


Here's a gift to introduce you to magnificent Gevalia” 
Kaffe: an imported white ceramic Regal Canister 
embossed in gold with the Royal Crest of Sweden. An 
$18.00 value, it’s yours free with trial membership in 
the Gevalia Kaffe Import Service. 

Muchas you will enjoy the way your Regal Canister 
preserves coffee freshness, we believe what you will 
most treasure is the experience of drinking Gevalia. 

It all started 134 years ago in the seaport town of 

- Gavle, Sweden, when Victor Theodor 
Engwall was seized by an obses- 
sion: to produce the world’s most 
superb cup of coffee. Month after 
month, he experimented with the 
best and most exotic coffees that 
came into port until at last, in 
, 1853, he produced a uniquely per- 
— fect cup of coffee. They say that one 
Victor Th. Engvall. chilly day, King Gustav V stopped 
in Gavle and tasted it. So enchanted 
was he that from then on, Gevalia was appointed 
coffee to His Majesty and the Royal Court of Sweden. 


SWEDEN’S MOST BELOVED COFFEE 


Today, this remarkable coffee is still made there by 
people imbued with Engwall’s obsession for perfec- 
tion, and Gevalia has become Sweden's most popular, 
most beloved coffee. 

That's quite an achievement since Swedes feel 
as passionately about coffee as the French do fine 
wine. They appreciate that up to 6 varieties of 
highly prized Arabica beans from coffee- 
growing countries like Kenya, Guatemala, and 
Costa Rica are blended and balanced with 


By Apingment to Hus Mayesty 


infinite care in order to create the high flavor 
notes, the delicate nuances in Gevalia. 

There's yet another secret to Gevalia’s flavor: its 
impeccable freshness. Even the finest whole beans 
rapidly grow stale when exposed to air in gourmet shop 
bins. But Gevalia is roasted in small quantities and 

immediately vacuum sealed in golden foil 
Yo lb. pouches to preserve the just 
roasted freshness. 


REGULAR & NATURALLY 
DECAFFEINATED 


>. gy Gevalia’ Kaffe comes whole bean — we 
Ground. will grind it for you if you prefer —in a 
variety of full-bodied roasts. But perhaps the biggest 
revelation is Gevalia Decaffeinated. Caffeine is 
removed naturally by a European process 
using the same substance that creates gee 
the effervescence in sparkling water. | 
The result: coffee that maintains full jj 
coffee flavor. Now, drinking decaffein- § 
ated is no longer a COMpromMiSe. pps 
As this exceptional 
Swedish coffee is not available 
in mass market quantities, the | 
only way to order it is from our §f 
Import Service. Just fill out | 
the attached reply form. 


~ * 
Whole Bean. 


77% .~@ Lhe Regal Gevalia Kaffe | 
aN Canister is yours free 


with trial membership. 
But, fair warning. Once you — 
sip superbly fresh, rich Gevalia, 
youre likely to become obsessed with it. 


the King of Sweden. 


GEVALIA 


A SWEDISH OBSESSION 


‘© 1987 Vict. Th. Engwall & Co. If reply form is missing, for full details please write to Gevalia Kaffe Import Service, Dept. W, PO. Box 5223, Clifton, N.J. 07015. Or call 1-800-441-2528 
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With its 1970s blend of postmodern arches 
and classical columns, the Piazza d’Italia in New Orleans 
counterbalances the modern Lykes Building nearby. 






Do You Speak Architecture? 
continued from page 30 
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Harkness Tower at Yale epitomizes the Collegiate Gothic 
style, which “early in our own century became de rigueur for { 
colleges from Yale and Princeton to Chicago,” says Lynes. 





It was organized by three young 
men: Alfred H. Barr, Jr., the muse- 
um’s director; Philip Johnson, a seri- 
ous dilettante of architecture who 
wouldn’t become an architect for 
another dozen or more years; and 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, the undis- 
puted dean of American architectural 
historians. It was they who are 
thought to have coined the phrase 
“the International Style,” partly, I 
have been told, because they did not 
know what else to call it. There are 
those who say that it was Mrs. Barr 
who, listening to them puzzle over 
what to call what they were about to 
display, suggested the phrase that has 
become part of architecture’s jargon. 

But styles of architecture have been 
international for millennia, and if the 
vocabulary has gradually expanded 
as new methods of building (primar- 
ily of holding up roofs) have been in- 
vented, the basic language has not. 
Look around you in any city in 
America or Europe and you will find 
the ancient Greeks and variations on 
their temples. We call it classical, but 
in its early days it was an interna- 
tional style that was first a Greek 
trademark and with alterations a Ro- 


man one or, more accurately, a way 
of making the empire builders of 
Greece and Rome feel at home wher- 
ever they conquered and settled 
down. They held up their roofs with 
posts and lintels, a technique at least 
as ancient as the enormous vertical 
stones that supported massive hori- 
zontal stones at Stonehenge. 

The post-and-lintel technique was 
used for centuries before the arch 
took over as the identifying cliché of 
officialdom for Romans. It was a 
round arch used for sports palaces 
like the Colosseum, for sporting 
places like the Baths of Caracalla and 
for aqueducts where solid masonry 
would have been wasteful of stone. 
The round arch became an interna- 
tional cliché, a familiar part of the 
architectural vocabulary, when the 
church took it up and built basilicas 
and cathedrals in a style we now call 
Romanesque and the English called 
Norman. The round arch has never 
been wholly out of fashion since it 
was invented. In the nineteenth ceh- 
tury there was a revival of interest in 
Romanesque architecture. The Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, for example, started out to be 


Romanesque in the 1890s, but the trust- 
ees changed their minds and with 
a new architect turned it into Gothic, 
or tried to. It is now some of both. 
There are all sorts of Gothic, to be 
sure, but its appeal initially lay in the 
fact that with pointed arches, flying 
buttresses and a new style of piers 
and vaulting it was possible to build 
higher and wider—span greater ar- 
eas—than before. Bigger was “bet- 
ter,” then as now. Gothic caught on 
all over Western Europe in the late 
twelfth century and stuck. It became 
the new international style for eccle- 
siastical buildings and seats of learn- 
ing. There have been several Gothic 
Revivals, one in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and another in the nineteenth | 
century, when the pointed arch be- | 
came fashionable for country houses, } 
churches and public buildings in 
America as well as in England. Early 
in our own century, Collegiate Gothic 
became de rigueur for colleges from 
Yale and Princeton to the University 
of Chicago. There is a story, probably 
apocryphal, that someone at the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago wrote his counter- 
part at Oxford asking how to design a | 
building in the Gothic manner. The 


continued on page 38 
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you see, the exterior 
speaks for itself. But the interior asked 
us to Say a few words. Words like ‘ redesigned analog instru- 
| jrentation, ‘and available “articulating bucket seats” describe Grand Am SE’ new 
interior. Add quick handling, V6 power and its awesome exterior to this inside 
iformation and you have-the-true meaning of another word: “Excitement.” 
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WWE BUILD EXCITEMENT 
























































25 Main Street, Southampton, NY 11968 (516) 283-7400 
Willard Collection, 1455 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20004 (202) 737-0077 
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For our 276 page color catalog, please send $15.00. 
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MCM: The Roman numerals symbolizing 
the 19th Century, the era of mobility 
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MACHIN 


Architecture in Glass 


THE BEST CONSERVATORIES IN THE WORLD 
For brochure send $5.00 


MACHIN DESIGNS (USA) INC. 
652 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, CT 06906 


(203) 348-5319 
LONDON 01 350 1581 





The Congoleum Corporate Collection 


Including Fine American and English 
Furniture and American Paintings 


Auction: January 27, 1987 at 2 p.m. 
Catalogue inquiries: 718/784-1480 
Other information: 212/546-1181 
(American Decorative Arts) 

or 212, 56-1179 (American Paintings) 
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Do You Speak Architecture? 
continued from page 34 


reply came back, “Sorry. We can’ 
help you. We haven’t built a Gothidf 
building in six hundred years.” 

This frivolous once-over-lightly. o 
architectural styles is merely to sug§ 
gest that while the vocabulary off 
buildings necessarily changes wit 
time, place, circumstance and wit 
engineering inventiveness, the lan 
guage that makes architecture inter 
national has roots common to all ages 
and places. Architecture is the art of 
shelter or, to put it another way, the 
art of making shelter interesting, con 
venient, and at its best, beautiful. Tt 
may shelter people or gods or cattle 
but it is essentially walls and roofs 
embellished in various ways for vari 
ous purposes. It is a language wit 
many regional dialects. You don’t 
find many Oriental pagoda roofs in 
New England or Byzantine onion 
domes in Iowa, or at least I don’t, 
though I’ve seen onion domes on 
houses in small Texas towns. It is also 
a language in which visual clichés} 
have a way of recurring, sometimes 
after they have disappeared for years. 
The round arch is back in postmod- 
ern architecture, for instance, and or- 
nament, which was considered sinful 
by the modernists, is creeping back. 
Classical elements as they were used| 
by Palladio in the late Renaissance are 
becoming fashionable again. No one 
except a few old-fashioned function- 
alists is outraged. 

But it is not only architects who are 
peripatetic—so, it seems, are build- 
ings. They move from century to cen- 
tury by standing still and from place 
to place by imitation or inspiration. | 
Today’s innovations have a way of} 
becoming tomorrow’s clichés; the] 
good ones become part of architec-| 
ture’s language. Buildings may speak | 
with a variety of tongues and some- 
times speak in riddles, but “Build-| 
ings,” as a traveler in the nineteenth} 
century wrote, “are the books that} 
everybody unconsciously reads.’”” No- 
body needs a trot to read them for, | 
as Walt Whitman observed, “All ar-} 
chitecture is what you do to it when} 
you look upon it.” 
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Drawing On an Old Passion 
By Michael Peppiatt 


THE PALE BLUE EYES Stare—a bird’s sud- 
den, inquiring gaze—blink, then stare 
elsewhere. The hands flutter in swift, 
nervously expressive gestures. The 
words multiply, sketching quick por- 
traits of people and times past, or 
gleefully dismantling set notions about 
life. But it is to the eyes that attention 
returns. Their questioning restlessness 
invests the most ordinary scene with 
significance. After a few minutes in 
Henri Cartier-Bresson’s company, 


everything becomes intensely visual. 

It is natural to wonder whether 
each quick glance has composed— 
then accepted or rejected—a photo- 
graph. A fat man presiding over a 
large beer on a tiny café table, a suc- 
cession of deserted courtyards, or a 
child openmouthed in sleep all come 
to look, when he is there, like poten- 
tial Cartier-Bressons. The name is in- 
separable from a flow of images— 
taken in every country, in every form 
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recent years joyfully returned to his first love—drawing. “I draw 
all day, every day. But I still feel I’m only just beginning,” he says. 
Two drawings from 1978, Jardin des Plantes and Portrait J. L., re- 
veal a style markedly different from that of his photographs. 


{ 
Renowned for his photography, Henri Cartier-Bresson has in $ 
i 





of society—in which the poetic irony 
and chance beauty of everyday life 
stands revealed. The name is, quite 
simply, that of the best-known pho- 
tographer alive. But for well over a 
decade this prodigiously resourceful 
man has channeled his best energy 
not into photography but into draw- 
ing. “I’ve gone back to what I wanted 
to do at the beginning of my life,” he 

says. ‘“My first passion was for draw- 
ing and painting; photography came 
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COURTESY MANNHEIMER KUNSTVEREIN, GERMANY 
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IBM Gallery of Sencar Art 


Madison Avene al 56th Street 


December 9, 1983-January 21 
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Free Adini 


The Whit le House Ye: 
Sunday, March 13, 32M EST) on ABC-TV. 


Pease check your haal ABC Untings for time rariathons. 





Were also interested in computers. 





These are some of the many art exhibitions, musical events, and 
television specials that IBM has supported over the years. 
Which goes to show that a company known for state-of-the-art technology 
can also be interested in the state of the arts. 


Copyright IBM Corporation 1986 





On Tuesday, December 23, IBM presents “A Christmas Carol” | 
starring George C. Scott on CBS at 9PM (ET). 
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Drawing On an Old Passion 
continued from page 40 


much later. One day I thought to my- 
self, I’ve said whatever I had to say 
in photography, so why shouldn't 
I try my hand at drawing again?” 

While photography allowed Car- 
tier-Bresson to travel the world and 
capture the unexpected, drawing 
keeps him at home and forces him to 
concentrate on the familiar. Paris is 
his richest source of inspiration, 
above all the magnificent views of 
the Louvre, the Tuileries and the 
Seine from the window of the com- 
fortably bookish apartment where 
he lives with his wife, photographer 
Martine Franck. He returns to these 
obsessively, as to his own Mont- 
Sainte-Victoire, attempting in a 
flurry of soft lines to fix the imperma- 
nence of appearance. 

“One great advantage about a 
drawing,” Cartier-Bresson points out, 
“is that you can go over it time and 
again. Photography is the opposite. 
Once it’s done, it’s done. I think of 





photography as an extroverted activ- 
ity, whereas drawing is much more 
introverted. It’s a form of meditation, 
really, because it makes you close up 
on yourself and concentrate.” 
Cartier-Bresson’s photographs 
possess the calm eloquence of fact 
stated without hesitation. The draw- 
ings, on the other hand, come across 
as masses of contradiction and doubt. 
In certain sketches, each line seems 
unsure of itself, as if it were ques- 
tioning both its own existence and 
the object it attempts to represent. 
But as in Alberto Giacometti’s draw- 
ings, which Cartier-Bresson deeply 
admires, so much doubt in the end 
takes on an air of heroic affirmation. 
The frail tree and the faintly outlined 
face appear to have resisted over- 
whelming odds to have stayed at all 
on the hostile blankness of the paper. 
“Up until World War II I’d always 
imagined that my whole life would 
be devoted to drawing and painting. 


| 
| 
| 


My uncle had been a painter and I 


started taking lessons with a friend of | 


his when I was only fifteen, in 1923. I 


| 
| 


went on to study at André Lhote’s 


studio, but a year later I destroyed all 
the canvases I’d done. In the thirties 


I began going around with the Sur- jf 


realists and trying my hand at pho-|} 


tography. But it was painting that {jj 


fascinated me. Even at the end of the 
war, after I’d managed to escape from 
a P.O.W. camp in Germany, I thought 
I was going to be a painter. But I want- 
ed to travel everywhere and have an 
adventurous life. And I saw that} 
photography—especially reportage, 
which is what has always intereste, 
me most in photography—could give | 
me that kind of life.” ’ 


Cartier-Bresson’s passion for draw- | 
ing is so intense that he tends to make 


In Cartier-Bresson’s opinion, the dis. 
advantage of a photograph such as Hyeres, 
France, 1932, is that unlike a drawing it “can+ 
not be improved on the next morning.” 





continued on page 46 
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While others choose to 
measure distance in terms 
of time. 

At Mitsubishi Motors, we 
take an altogether different 
view. We believe that the 
best measure of distance 
in a luxury sedan is the 
distance you never notice. 

And to prove It, we 
created the Mitsubishi 
Galant. 

Galant’s engineered to 
| deliver a unique driving 


| experience. Patiently 
_ Crafted to be an island of 
~ calm amid the storm of 


demands success often 


_ brings. Galant’s onboard 


computer, ETACS IV™ 


_ monitors all secondary 





functions from power win- 
dows and door locks to 
a new theft-deterrent 
system. Its electronic- 
ally fuel-injected 2.4-liter 
engine responds with 

a silent surge of power. 
There's even an available 
ECS™ electronically con- 
trolled suspension that 
self-adjusts to changing 
road conditions. 

Of course a sedan this 
sophisticated demands 
luxury as well as perfor- 
mance, so inside you'll find 
a haven of comforts and 
appointments. Adjustable 
front bucket seats, In 
velour or optional leather. 
Electronic power steering 
for smooth, confident 
handling. An available 
six-speaker AM/FM cas- 


sette stereo system with 
graphic equalizer and re- 
mote controls mounted 
on the steering wheel. 
And to ensure that 
passengers in back are 
every bit as comfortable, 
Galant offers a unique 
reclining rear seat with 
adjustable headrests. 

The Mitsubishi Galant. 
Road car performance In 
a luxury sedan. Patiently 
engineered to soothe 
your nervous system and 
to keep an impatient 
world at a comfortable 
distance® 


Call 1-800-447-4700 for your nearest dealer 
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HENRI CARTIER- BRESSON 


Drawing On an Old Passion 
continued from page 44 


light of his achievements as a photog- 
rapher. A biography, in the catalogue 
of an exhibition of his drawings held 
in 1981 at the Musée d’Art Moderne 
de la Ville de Paris, states, baldly 
enough, that “from 1946 to 1973, pho- 
tography played an important role in 
his life.” He himself is similarly given 
tosuch laconic statements as, ““Photog- 
raphy is a kind of instinctive draw- 
ing. It’s instant drawing, really, like 
instant coffee.” And he repeatedly un- 
derlines the fact that his visual sense 
was formed by looking at paintings: 
“Nowadays,” he says, warming to 
a favorite theme, “people come to 
photography from all kinds of differ- 
ent disciplines, such as anthropology 
or sociology. In my case it was from 
painting and drawing. They gave me 
my real basis. Other photographers 
get annoyed and say I’ve turned my 
back on photography. They didn’t 
mind when I made films—when I 
worked for Jean Renoir, or more re- 
cently when I made a couple of docu- 
mentaries. But the idea that I’m 
drawing seems to infuriate them.” 
Contradiction and controversy are 
natural elements for Cartier-Bresson. 
He is most at home, however, talking 
and laughing with his friends, who 
are as varied as they are abundant. 
Although his sense of the unique- 
ness of other people has stood him in 
good stead both as a draftsman and a 
photographer, it has not proved in- § 
fallible, as he himself recounts. “I 
once had to take the portrait of a fa- 
mous and rather formidable lady here 
in Paris, and I was worried because 
I’d photographed her many years be- 
fore and realized she might make the 
inevitable comparisons. Portraits are 
difficult enough to do at the best of 
times. You only have to say one thing 
out of tune with the other person’s 
mood to lose a good portrait. She 
seemed rather tense when I arrived, 
so when she asked how long the 
whole thing would take, I tried to 
make a joke by saying, ‘Oh, rather 
longer than the dentist, but not as 
long as a psychiatrist.’ That didn’t 
amuse her. And we lost the portrait.”0 
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Immediately after turning the dial, the halogen cooking zone glows bright red and is 
ready for, use — a new feature of the glass ceramic electric cooktop from Gaggenau. 





The new Gaggenau technology of built-in kitchen appliances 
is the enjoyable side of modern technological development. With more 
than 60 advanced helpers in the kitchen, we offer not only the present, but 
also the future kitchen now. 

Every Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliance proves its value 
through immense versatility in actual performance. Top quality material 
used together with an expertise in engineering development is combined 
to provide visual beauty and functional form. 

The picture shows atypical example: Completely flat, easy-to-clean 
glass ceramic electric cooktop with halogen heating. Heating that is super 
quick to achieve the desired temperature and visibly regulated to fit all 
your requirements. 

The information here is not only to introduce you to this new attractive 
Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliance, but also to acquaint you, in the 
simplest form imaginable, with the world renowned Gaggenau trade mark 
of excellence. Our brochure with its many illustrations shows all you may 
be interested in, when you are looking to furnish or modernize your kitchen. 
Would you like to know more about Gaggenau? We will send you 
free of charge the new Gaggenau brochure; more than 32 pages of detailed 
information, fitting sketches, dimensions and many photos. 

Just send a postcard to GAGGENAU USA CORPORATION, 
5 Commonwealth Avenue, Woburn, Massachusetts 01801. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 






















Contemporary Caravansary © 
~The Hotel Tichka in Marrakesh 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BILL WILLIS 
ARCHITECTURE BY CHARLES BOCCARA 
TEXT BY LANDT DENNIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY LISL DENNIS 








ABOVE: With its tile roof, recessed windows and balcony above the entrance, from which important visitors 

were traditionally announced, the Hotel Tichka combines postmodern architecture with Moroccan embellish- 
ments. Built by architect Charles Boccara amid a large palm grove in the center of the city, the hotel has an exterior 
“ike the dust of Marrakesh,” says designer Bill Willis. “All the white buildings are reserved for Casablanca.” 


ed by glazed Moroccan tiles and painted wood. Atop the mantel 
designed by Willis and made locally. 


opposite: A downstairs fireplace is surround 
are lanterns of painted glass. Both chairs and tables were 
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ABOVE AND COVER: In the main dining room, columns are stylized palm trees of polychrome plaster. The yellow lime- 
stone mantel, made to shimmer through a traditional process called tadelakt, is surrounded by Fez tiles. A forty-eight- 
foot mural depicting a fantasy vision of Morocco was painted by Christian Granvelle. Below, designer Bill Willis. 


FOR CENTURIES IN Morocco, where pri- 
vacy is a long-held tradition, archi- 
tects and designers have hidden 
spectacular interiors behind simple 
exteriors. The Hotel Tichka, designed 
by Tunis-born architect Charles 
Boccara with interiors by Bill Willis, 
is no exception. Like most buildings 
in Marrakesh, a city founded in 1062, 
the five-story Tichka is dusty rose on 
the outside. But windows and balco- 
nies in chocolate brown with tur- 
quoise trim—and a six-foot-tall 
doorman in flowing white robes— 
hint at the experience within. Visitors 
are immediately awed by an enor- 
mous Moorish doorway and the dra- 


| 


matic effect of the columned lobby. 

“Morocco is one of the few coun- 
tries in the world where you can still 
find true old-world artisans,” says 
Bill Willis. “Quality handcraft, pride 
and intuitive understanding of prece- 
dents still go together here. One can 
build, embellish and furnish a house 
—or hotel—at a reasonable price in 
Marrakesh and achieve exquisite re- 
sults.” An American interior designer 
and expatriate who speaks French 
with a Mississippi Delta drawl, Willis 
has lived and practiced his profession 
quietly in Morocco for more than 
twenty years. He oversaw every de- 
tail of the instantly acclaimed Tichka, 


| Oprosire: Strong colors abound in the hotel’s upholstery and woodwork. A tile-topped 
table is an example of traditionally paintéd furftiture used throughout. Another recurring 
) theme is the use of fretwork, here on the mirrored doorway leading to the dining room. 
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including the design of the china and 
the landscaping of the walled garden. 

“The choice of Bill Willis as the 
interior designer was obvious,” says 
Parisian Jean-Paul Lance, who left 
the Orly Hilton to become general 
manager of the Tichka. “The owners 
wanted a property that was typically 
Moroccan, comfortable to stay in and 
that would linger in the memory 
long after guests checked out. Bill 
achieved it all.” 

In fact, the interior designer’s tal- 
ent and charm have attracted numer- 
ous other local clients, including Paul 
Getty, Jr., Yves Saint Laurent, the 
Rothschilds and members of Arab 
royalty. They choose Willis because 
they know he can create a livable 
contemporary house that still retains 
the Moorish heritage for which Mo- 
rocco is justifiably famous. The Tichka 
is a prime example, and friends have 
come from all over the world to see 
his latest accomplishment. 

Conforming to centuries-old tradi- 
tions of start-to-finish handcrafting, 
tile cutters under Willis’s direction 
and supervision designed, made and 
laid the hotel’s thousands of tiles and 
mosaics. Zoackers, the traditional Mo- 
roccan furniture painters, produced 
intricate multicolored patterns that 


continued on page 146 
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Contrasting surfaces of brick, plaster and 
fine wood veneers characterize a courtyard. 








The owners wanted a property that was 
typically Moroccan and that would linger in 
the memory long after guests checked out. 


opposite: In a bedroom suite, a handwoven, boldly striped Moroccan bedspread 
is juxtaposed against a dark headboard with jewellike motif. A Fez-tile table holds a 
traditional pottery jug. The rug, like those elsewhere in the hotel, is the design of a 
Berber-speaking tribe from the Middle Adlas Mountains. Armchairs are leather. 


BELOW: Moorish arches are echoed in the chair backs of the main hall balcony. Other in- 
digenous touches include the painted balustrade and tadelakt limestone columns. | 


} 


BELOW: Like all elements in the recently completed Tichka, rattan furniture 
and the terra-cotta brick of an interior courtyard were made by local craftsmen. 
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Palms, willows and orange trees 
surround the mosaic-lined swimming 
pool. A domed kiosk seems to float above, 
“providing romance,” says Bill Willis. 
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juca I, 1975, part of Frank Stella’s Brazilian Series, accents 
entrance hall of acontemporary Bangkok apartment designed by 
iy Sirkin Lewis for Mr. and Mrs. Takami Takahashi. Reflected 
an the mirror at right is Untitled, 1985, by Donald Judd. 








An Oasis in Bangkok 


Abstract Art Defines a Penthouse Apartment 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 
TEXT BY LOUISE BERNIKOW 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER AARON 




















Undetermined Line, by Bernar Venet, rises from the terrace outside the living room, which Lewis has composed with a sub- 
dued, sophisticated palette. On the table is a sand-cast glass sculpture by Lynda Benglis, Cli, 1985. Furniture is by J. Robert Scoit. 


Floors of locally quarried marble contribute a cool base for the understated design of the living room. Giza X,a 
1985 lacquer-on-board standing sculpture by Jim Jacobs, provides a sweep of color. Linen wallcovering from J. Robert Scott. 








BANGKOK IS A BUSTLING, sweltering 
city where traffic jams on four-lane 
roads make Rome look tame, where 
raised voices haggle in open markets 
and people move from humid streets 
to icily air-conditioned homes and 
offices, where boats ply the Chao 
Phraya river day and night while saf- 
fron-clad monks sit calmly watching 
the world go by. When Los Angeles 
designer Sally Sirkin Lewis saw the 
two-level penthouse apartment that 
Japanese industrialist Takami Taka- 
hashi and his wife had just pur- 
chased, her first thought was that it 
ought to be an oasis in Bangkok’s 
clamor and frenzy. Her second 
thought was that the space had to be 
turned upside-down. 

“The first floor,” she says, “which 
was supposed to be the living area, 
had small high windows looking out 
over concrete, while the second floor, 
meant for the bedrooms, had large 
terraces overlooking the city.” The 
thought gave her pause. Switching 
the floor plan would mean gutting 
the apartment and creating new 
rooms, baths, an entrance hall—ev- 
erything. “I sat there debating,” she 
says. “You don’t know whether or 
not to suggest such a thing.” 

It is the special nature of her rela- 
tionship with Mr. Takahashi that al- 
lowed Lewis to limit her debate to a 
matter of,seconds. This is the fifth res- 
idence she has designed for him, and 
although they do not share a lan- 
guage—she speaks no Japanese, he 
has little English—they understand 
each other well. “He starts a sen- 
tence,” she says, “and I finish it. I 
think we have this understanding be- 
cause we're both workaholics.” 

Without fuss, the layout was 
changed. Similarly without fuss, 
Lewis decided that the terrace on the 
upper level needed two huge sago 
palms and a piece of sculpture that 
was curved and lyrical, through which 
you could see the sky. Although Mr. 
Takahashi prefers a more angular 
look, she commissioned Bernar Venet 
to create such a sculpture’in steel. 
“Any other client,” she adds, “would 
have told me to go fly a kite.” 





Fight lithographs by Frank Stella, Black Series II, 1967, line the first-story hallway 
leading to the master bedroom and guest rooms. At the end hangs an oil-on-hydrocal 
wall relief, Pilaster, 1979, by Bruce Robbins. Crystal decanters from Tiffany’s. 


The art Mr. Takahashi likes is 
recent American abstract painting— 
“tough art.” The apartment, there- 
fore, is filled with the work of Roy 
Lichtenstein, Ellsworth Kelly, Frank 
Stella and Beverly Pepper, among 
others. The art provides the color: 
flashes of red in Donald Judd’s alumi- 
num-and-plexiglass squares in the 
entrance hall; a streak of blue in Jim 
Jacobs’s standing sculpture in a living 
room corner; a medley of colors in the 
Lichtenstein painting that dominates 
the master bedroom; a shimmering 
red in the large oil by Phil Sims that 
lights up the dining room. Every- 
thing else is essentially monochro- 
matic—black marble floors, walls ei- 
ther of white plaster or covered in 
white linen, vertical blinds laminated 
with linen so that the windows, as 
Lewis says, “read as background.” 

Her words for the design are “ultra- 
sleek” and “minimal,” but she might 


also say “cool.” For Mr. Takahashi, 
who spends hectic days visiting fac- 
tories in Bangkok, the marble floors 
provide a literal chill. “I thought of 
using an area rug in the living room,” 
she says, “but I decided to keep the 
cool floors you can walk barefoot on.” 

Outside, drivers lean on their 
horns and people jostle each other 
along packed sidewalks. Far above, 
chaos disappears, and in its place is a 
world of straight lines, minimal ges- 
tures and muted tones. “Tough,” as 
the industrialist wants it, but ulti- 
mately serene too.0 





FOLLOWING PAGES: ““Mr. Takahashi 

wanted a striking painting for the dining 
room,” says Sally Sirkin Lewis, “and when I 
found this oil by Phil Sims I knew it would 
be perfect.” The dining table and plexi- 
glass vases are from J. Robert Scott; Brno 
chairs designed by Mies van der Kohe. 
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Roy Lichtenstein’s Painting: Silver and Bamboo Frame, 
1984, centers the master. bedroom. A bronze sculpture, Study 
for Stillscape II, 1984, by Bryan Hunt, can be seen in the mirror 
at left, while two works on paper by Ellsworth Kelly are 
reflected at right. The chenille throw is by Jeffrey Aranoff 
from J. Robert Scott. Bedside clocks from Tiffany’s. 
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TEXT BY G. Y. DRYANSKY 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 








THE GROUNDS OF THE family com- 
pound of King Hussein and Queen 
Noor of Jordan end precisely at the 
border with Israel, yet nothing dis- 
turbs the feeling of a balmy oasis the 
queen has created in replanting the 
garden. Relaxed in a brightly printed 
shirt and summer trousers, King 
Hussein shrugs at the suggestion that 


if war broke out, his beach house on 
the Gulf of Aqaba might be overrun. 
This soft-spoken monarch, who is a 
leading proponent of a modus vi- 
vendi in the Middle East, explains, 
“It’s a very quiet area. I think one of 
the reasons it is so peaceful here is 
that we live in such close proximity.” 

Peace in their busy lives is why 


When Jordan gained indepen- 
dence in the time of King Hussein’s 
grandfather Abdullah, its population 
was composed chiefly of Bedouins, 
and the king has always retained a 
certain Bedouin simplicity. Eighteen 
years ago he built a cement-block 
rectangle of a house, which Queen; 
Noor, who studied architecture at. 





Queen Noor, who studied architecture at Princeton, redesigned the gateway to the house. “The arch is a traditional symbol of welcome,” she says. 


PRECEDING PAGES: Their duties as heads of 
state are always foremost in their minds, but 
to King Hussein and Queen Noor of Jordan 
their beach house on the Gulf of Aqaba is 
an oasis of tranquillity, where the emphasis 
is on relaxing and spending time with their 
children and friends. “It’s a nice place to 
replenish a little,” says King Hussein. 


King Hussein and Queen Noor come 
to their beach house. Since long be-~ 
fore his marriage to the former Lisa 
Halaby in 1978, the king has been, as 
he puts it, “coming here very tired, 
and going back a little refreshed.” 


Princeton, recently converted into a 
more charming two-story residence. 
There, she explains, guests—whether 
old friends or heads of state—are wel- 
come “to relax with us as members 
of the family.” Relaxation and the 
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| Between the beach, where the royal couple relax, and the house is the garden Queen Noor replanted with cactus 
i] and bougainvillea that remind her of California, where she grew up. The queen also redesigned the second-story 
addition and the colonnaded terrace. To the right of the main house is one of five chalets used by guests. “They al- 
low enough space for privacy, yet aren’t too distant for guests to be cut off from family life,” says Queen Noor. 


A stone walkway leads down to the beach. On a clear day, the view from the shore encompasses the Israeli port of Eilat 
and parts of Egypt and Saudi Arabia. ‘There are no great distances here,” says King Hussein. “Security is a state of mind.” 





“I chose colors to recall the sunset at Aqaba, pink and pale blue sky.” 
—Queen Noor 
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chance to spend time with their chil- 
dren in a normal family setting are as 
precious to Queen Noor and King 
Hussein as water to a Bedouin. 

The American-born Queen Noor, 
whose father, Najeeb Halaby, is a for- 
mer foreign affairs adviser to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, brought to her role 
as the spouse of a monarch a certain 
American informality along with a 
zest for achievement. The queen’s 
daily activities in promoting child 
care, health, education and environ- 
mental improvement, and in further- 


gifted children; the building of a new 
children’s hospital; and the training 
of women in business skills. 

She is the active wife of a ruler 
who, since the age of seventeen, has 
steered his country through the tur- 
moil of the Middle East on a course of 
moderation. Though sixteen years in 
age separate them, her marriage to 
the king seems, eight years and four 
children later, a charmed match. 
Queen Noor’s qualities mesh well 
with the personality of King Hussein 
and the character of Jordan. 
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The home’s adaptability is demonstrated when King Hussein confers in the living 
room with government officials and then relaxes and watches television there with his family. 


ing women’s place in Jordanian 
society, are so numerous that she had 
to organize the Noor Al Hussein 
Foundation with a board of directors 
and staff. She is chairman of the 
board, and her decision-making ex- 
tends to dozens of projects as diverse 
as the Jerash Festival for the arts; a 
pioneer educational program for 


The Hashemite family of the king 
goes back to the first known descen- 
dant of Muhammad. Her husband, 
says Queen Noor, is on one hand the 
spiritual leader of his country and on 
the other “a man among other men— 
a very humble man.” Former U.S. 
ambassador to Jordan Lewis Dean 
Brown once noted that the king “has 


For the main living room, Queen Noor chose furnishings that would reflect the couple’s 
preference for informality. ‘Mosi of ourspace has to servea variety of functions—official meetings, 
receptions, dinners with family or friends,” she explains. The comfortable décor blends the tra- 
ditional, such as the gilded glass bells hanging from the ceiling, with the contemporary. 
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the charm that characterizes the 
Hashemites. It is not a smooth urban- 
ity, but rather a provincial kindliness. 
It is representative of Jordan, now an 
urbanized country, but where fam- 
ilies have a feeling for land and fertile 
soil and for the openness and honesty 
of the desert.” 

With close ties to the United States, 
Jordan shares a widely felt commit- 
ment to technical advancement. So- 
cial mobility means an extraordinarily 
active and growing middle class, and 
the suburbs of the capital are an 
expanse of new comfortable houses. 
The king and queen divide their time 
between the Al Nadwa Palace in Am- 
man and the Aqaba beach house. But, 
Queen Noor points out, “I don’t call 
any of my houses palaces. I call this 
place my home,” she says of the royal 
residence in Amman, which is set 
within six and a half acres of grounds 
on one of the city’s seven hills. 

King Hussein’s grand-uncle built 
the house about fifty years ago. In the 
entrance hall, gold ceremonial dag- 
gers, a scepter and medals in show- 
cases indicate that this is the residence 
of a head of state. But the most-used 
room is the living room that Queen 
Noor has arranged simply with com- 
fortable sofas and marble-topped low 
tables. On the tables are signed pho- 
tographs of heads of state—President 
Reagan, Margaret Thatcher—and just 
about all the extant monarchs in Eu- 
rope. “Colleagues,” Queen Noor calls 
them, “people who share what it is 
like to be in our position.” 

Almost all of the “colleagues” have 
also visited the beach house at Aqaba, 
where five two-room chalets on the 
grounds afford visitors privacy. But 
at Aqaba life goes on principally with 
the family—the king, queen and 
Whatever children are not away at 
school. Their nuclear family, Queen 
Noor explains, consists of the four 


continued on page 148 


The colors of the upstairs living room 
“evoke the sky and sea at Aqaba,” says the 
queen; she and the king enjoy dining with 
friends at the low tables. Also evocative of 
the region is the fabric-covered ceiling. 
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ABOVE: The arcaded terrace off the living 


room, where the family gathers for meals, 
j provides what Queen Noor describes as a 
“soft and gracious sheltered area.” She de- 


signed it to disguise the second-story over- 
hang and take advantage of the view. 


RIGHT: King Hussein, who has ruled 

Jordan since the age of seventeen, sits on 

the steps of the terrace with his five-year-old 
son Prince Hashim. “My greatest hope is that 
my children will be decent human beings 
who can feel at ease with others and be 
constructive in their lives,” he says 
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“ ABOVE LEFT: Prince Ali, age eleven, and Prince Hamzah, age six, sit 
in front of the first marlin caught by King Hussein. Above: For their 
daughter Iman’s third birthday, the couple held a party in the gar- 
den. “I try to help our children to be ready to serve their country no 
matter what its future may be,” says Queen Noor. LEFT: ‘She seems to 
have an instinctive understanding of our responsibilities and paces 
| herself accordingly,” says the queen of her youngest child, Raiyah. 
\} BELOW: “Whenever we can’t be with our children, we discuss the 
reason why. That way they are aware of world affairs from child- 
hood,” says the queen, strolling on the beach with Hashim. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: “Coleraine derives from early New Zealand farmhouses, com- 
bining the gable roof and veranda with southern European domestic forms,” says 
Ian Athfield of his Hawkes Bay design for vintners John and Wendy Buck. 


BELOW: Distinguishing the house is a striking roofline defined by simply 
ornamented finials and peaked roofs over the dining room and guest room. 
An earthenware chimneypot crowns the tall, thin living room chimney. 
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BELOW: For a full view of the vineyards, center stairs lead to a rooftop walk- 
way over the living and dining spaces. Bedrooms are on second story (right). 
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FROM A DISTANCE the house seems to 
float, weightless as a dream castle, in 
the dark sea of vines. People stop by 
the roadside to stare at it, perhaps 
thinking it will vanish in the blink of 
an eye. Possibly there is something 
magical about the hillside. According 
to Maori legend, Te Mata, the peak 
behind it, is the birthplace and grave 
of the last chief of the coastal plain, 
and for Maoris of this region it is the 
center: the place of origin and return. 

John Buck, a young wine mer- 
chant, found the hillside on New 
Zealand’s North Island after some 
years of looking for a vineyard site. “I 
stopped the car by the roadside and 
sat there amazed,” he says. “It was 
exactly the slope I’d seen at Romanée- 
Conti: a fairly steep slope facing 
north—it is north in this hemi- 
sphere—for maximum sun, with a 
hill behind to protect it from the 
wind.”’ He bought the vineyard, 
planted new vines, and the first crop 
gave him a Cabernet/ Merlot of supe- 
rior quality. Buck’s house was being 
built while the vines grew and was 
completed the year the first grapes 
were harvested: 1982. He called both 
the house and the vineyard Coleraine. 

Striking as it is, the house is not out 
of keeping with the local vernacular, 
for the old farmhouses of nearby 
Hawkes Bay have the same pitched 
roofs, tall chimneys, white-painted 
verandas and French doors. Then, ro- 
mantic as it looks, Coleraine serves 
John and Wendy Buck’s needs for a 
working farmhouse. At one end are 
three bedrooms and a playroom- 
study for their three sons; at the other 
end are the master bedroom, guest 
room and living room. In the center, 
the kitchen, conservatory and family 
rooms are connected by a terra-cotta- 
tile floor; they are open to each other, 
and they open out to the small court- 
yard in front and the brick patio be- 
hind. The heating is mainly passive 
solar, but there is an efficient pot-bel- 
lied stove near the kitchen and a fire- 
place in the living room. 

John Buck and architect Ian 
Athfield have been friends for some 
years. Buck and his wife had lived 
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next to the sprawling whitewashed 
pueblo the architect had built as of- 
fice and living quarters for himself 
and his designers on a cliff overlook- 
ing Wellington Harbor. When it was 
built, in the mid-sixties, the pueblo 
marked Athfield as the rebel and in- 
novator of New Zealand architecture. 
The Bucks liked the bohemian atmo- 
sphere of the architects’ commune 
and admired Athfield’s passionate 
commitment to his work. 

John Buck had the same kind of 
drive. He had gotten into the wine 
business somewhat by chance, but 
since then had lived for the day he 
could make high-quality wine. He 
studied in England for two years, 
then spent a year traveling through 
Europe observing and working in 
some of the great vineyards. Ath- 
field’s masters were Gaudi and Mies 
van der Rohe, and Buck’s were simi- 
larly demanding: the precise, scien- 
tific vintners of Bordeaux. Returning 
to New Zealand, Buck bought what is 
now Coleraine vineyard and the win- 
ery just below it; he also bought or 
leased six other small hillside vine- 
yards. The Te Mata winery was the 
oldest in New Zealand, but since it 
had no residence attached to it, Buck 
asked Athfield to build one. 

The architect was by that time very 
successful and very busy. He is even 
more so now. In the past decade 
Athfield and his partners have built 
every category of building from 
shopping centers to churches, univer- 
sity buildings to industrial plants. His 
small firm does both town planning 
and interior design—and it regularly 
wins national architectural awards 
and design competitions. Though 
New Zealand abhors stardom, Ath- 
field is in fact a star: highly versatile 
and highly imaginative. His build- 
ings are not all recognizable from 
their surfaces but rather from the in- 
genious use of space and the way 
they complement the landscape. He 


still likes to design houses, particu- © 


larly for friends. “With houses, it’s 
the relationship between people that 
comes first,” he says. “You can’t start 
with an idea of how people should 


act or what a house should look like. 


“T have a very strong building ma- ~ 
terials philosophy,” Athfield contin- _ 


ues. “The less you use, the better. The 
fewer materials, the fewer technical 


people you need and the greater the | 
flexibility. If you limit the materials — 


you can do more with the form, and. | 


making the roof and the walls from 


the same material gives you sculp- . 


tural possibilities.” 


The Bucks’ house is made from the. 
same materials as Athfield’s own: a. 


timber frame covered with wire 
mesh and finished with white plaster 
inside and out. The walls feel thick 
and solid as adobe, and the windows 
frame precise views. For his houses 
on New Zealand's evergreen-forested 
South Island, Athfield uses other ma- 
terials—often wood and shingle. But 
Hawkes Bay has a Mediterranean cli- 
mate—or, according to Buck, almost 
exactly the climate of the Sonoma 
Valley. From Coleraine the view is of 
vineyards, pastures full of sheep, and 
fruit orchards edged by lines of pop- 
lar trees; from its slight elevation you 
can see all the way across the coastal 
plain to the mountains and ocean. 

Buck is now building a new win- 
ery here, designed by Athfield 
around the original brick-and-timber 
cave. It will be a cluster of farm build- 
ings surrounding a formal rose gar- 
den. Its architecture will echo that of 
the house, but the plan will resemble 
the farms built by the first British set- 
tlers, who came to New Zealand by 
way of northern India. 

For now the Bucks, both of whom 
work at the winery, are in and out of 
Coleraine all day, as are members of 
the vineyard crew. At harvest time 
the Bucks play host to thirty or forty 
pickers, cooking for them on the bar- 
becue. And from the walkway on the 
top of the house, John Buck can keep 
watch over his delicate vines; indeed 


they are never out of his sight, for in’ 
the morning, without getting out of: 


bed, he can look out and see what has 
happened to them overnight. Ath- 
field, who sleeps no farther away 
from his drawing board, clearly un- 
derstood his friend. 
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“T have a strong 
building materials 
philosophy. The less 
you use, the better. The 
fewer materials, the 
greater the flexibility. If 
you limit the materials 
you can do more with 
the form.” 


White plaster walls and multiple levels continue inside 
as well as out. Beyond the terra-cotta-tiled entrance hall is 
the raised dining room, which features adobelike walls 
and a beamed ceiling of tongue-and-groove planking. 





Ian Athfield, known as a rebel and innovator, has contrib- 
uted to the reappraisal of New Zealand architecture. 


Both John and Wendy Buck work at the Te Mata winery, 
which is the oldest in New Zealand. (They have owned it 
since 1978.) The door from their garage, with its adjacent 

store of firewood, leads into the skylit conservatory. 
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British set designer /architect Oliver Messel built the 
home in 1968-69 with an entry loggia featuring shutters 
Mango Bay, perched dramatically on the Caribbean side columns and a terrazzo floor with marble insets 
of the island of Barbados, is the tropical residence of Pamela 
Harriman, widow of statesman W. Averell Harriman. 














A photograph of the late Governor Harriman 
rests on an English blind-fret side table. 
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“| HAVE CONCLUDED a separate peace 
That’s the way Pamela Harriman 
sums up the trials and tribulations of 
her first two years of managing her 
home on tropical Barbados. The other 
houses at her command—in Wash- 
ington, in the Virginia horse country 
and in Westchester—have given her 
plenty of training, as have houses in 
Manhattan, London and Paris earlier 
in her colorful life. 

But the tropics are different. Bar- 
bados is different. And after she and 


the late W. Averell Harriman bought 
Mango Bay in 1984, she found out 
some of the differences as well as 
some of the special pleasures. 
“Never,” says Pamela Harriman, 
“have I acquired a house with so 
many lovely things in it.” Still, there 
were some changes to make, and | 
thereby hangs the separate peace. 
Her treaty recognized that the benign 
climate, the flora and fauna, and : 
above all the leisurely pace united to 
create a way of life quite distinct from ° 





he front patio, a frequent setting for dining and entertaining, offers expansive views of the surrounding 
gardens and sea. Antiques include an early-18th-century Dutch tile panel of musicians. 
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Botanical prints flank the canopied bed covered with muted Brunschwig & Fils fabric. In the fore- 
ground isa slipper chair with dolphin motif. Striped chair fabric, Stroheim & Romann. 


those in chillier latitudes. Some of the 
_ lessons she learned were big ones and 
“some were little—like learning never 
‘to put vases of tuberoses around the 
sitting room. 

“You know, there are no window 
‘screens here because we’re uncon- 
cerned about mosquitos,” she says. 
“But we do have other things, and in 
my innocence I filled all the vases 
with tuberoses one day. Within ,an 
hour every bird on the island came 
swooping in, attracted by the scent. 
The room turned into an aviary, with 


all the attendant mess. Never again! 
Anyway, | like orchids better.” 
Luckily her garden is a small Eden 
that yields abundant orchids, as well 
as avocados, limes, papayas, coco- 
nuts, bananas, and of course a rich 
harvest from the giant mango trees 
that give the house its name. The 
mango crop peaks in July, when 
Pamela Harriman resides elsewhere, 
but she has solved the dilemma by 
having the succulent fruit reduced to 
pulp, then frozen and served the fol- 
lowing winter as a delicate ice. 


When the late Oliver Messel 
turned architect to design Mango Bay 
and a few other island houses, he 
drew on the sensibilities that had 
made him a renowned theater de- 
signer. With wide doors and arch- 
ways, the house has a dramatic air. 
Subtle changes of level, perhaps only 
a step or two, lead from one area to 
another, helping to define each space 
both indoors and out. Constructed of 
pale coral stone, the house could be a 
villa in the south of France or, with a 
little imagination, the setting for The 
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Pamela Harriman’s tiny upstairs study, its window opening onto the sea, allows her a “true 
hideaway from domestic traffic, guests, and the ever-present ringing telephone.” 








Two Gentlemen of Verona, played on 
the terraces and upper loggia. 

Pamela Harriman describes her 
airy upstairs bedroom as chiefly the 
accomplishment of Bunny Williams, 
a member of the Parish-Hadley team 
of designers who worked with her on 
the residence’s interiors. It was Wil- 
liams who found the several patterns 
of gauzy cotton that float across the 
French doors and provide both a can- 
opy and skirt for the bed. The main 
color is a muted apricot, an admirable 
accompaniment to the sand-colored 
walls and cool tile floor. 


Beyond the bedroom is a small 
study—only a desk, a chair and a 
comfortable sofa positioned beneath a 
wall of botanical prints. This is where 





Mrs. Harriman, seated in a wicker 
chair on the upper loggia, has learned 
to adjust her own kinetic pace to “the 

slower rhythms of life on Barbados.” 


A trilevel staircase with wrought-iron railing leads 
from the pool area to the upstairs bedrooms. 





Pamela Harriman conducts her busi- 
ness; even in faraway Barbados she 
continues to direct Democratic Party 
fund-raising and keep in touch with 
the Washington political scene. 

One of her happy discoveries in 
adjusting to island life was finding 
that instead of importing furniture 
she could depend on gifted local 
craftsmen to carry out her ideas. Us- 
ing local coral, one craftsman carved 
a handsome console for her; another 
made a set of dining chairs with cane 
seats and high backs. Furnishings like 
these appear throughout Mango Bay. 
The chairs grace the garden dining 
pavilion beside the swimming pool, 
the usual place for dinner each night. 
Other favored dining areas are in 








the gazebo down by the beach and 
on two terraces. 

In the garden, lush tropical plants 
appear to double in size overnight, 
and the only way to hold back the 
jungle is by constant vigilance with 
secateurs and pruning saw. It’s a task 
Pamela Harriman enjoys doing her- 
self, though she has the help of two 
gardeners to keep things in shape. 

“I’m very ignorant about all these 
wonderful tropical things,’’ she 
claims ruefully. “But I’m learning ev- 
ery day.” Given her capacity for ab- 
sorbing and analyzing information 
about politics and history, it’s a safe 
guess that she will soon also be a trop- 
ical-plant expert too, now that she’s 
made her separate peace. 


A giant manchineel tree towers over the bougainvillea 
and other lush greenery in the oceanfront garden. 


At one with its Costa Brava setting, 


Cas 


a Jover, designed by Barcelona archi- 


tect F 


Javier Barba, offers its owners a 


surprising retreat built into a hillside 
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setting. The bedrooms 


ate terrace 


are rectangular, in contrast 


to the curve of the living room, at right. 
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Blending with Nature on the Costa Brava 


ARCHITECTURE BY F. JAVIER BARBA 
TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY LLUIS CASALS/FERRAN FREIXA 
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The grass-covered roof shows 

how Barba’s design allows for land- 
scaping with native plants and fragrant 
herbs—thyme, rosemary and mint. 
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IF TRAVELING TO Sant Andreu de 
Llavaneres on Spain’s Costa Brava in 
search of the Casa Jover, you may 
well search in vain. Directions would 
likely prove fruitless, and attempting 
to find it by sight is surely impossi- 
ble. But that, it seems, would give the 
architect, Javier Barba, great pleasure, 
for he has undertaken with this sub- 
terranean house to build a refuge, one 
he hopes “disappears into the land- 
scape rather than protrudes from it.” 

Barba, the son and grandson of 
architects, is not playing tricks. Nor 
is he engaging in any architectural 
sleight of hand. He is only respond- 
ing to what he perceives as nature’s 
preeminence and the need for ar- 
chitecture to conform to it. “When I 
first saw the mountainside on which 
the house was to be built, and the 
number of horrible houses that stood 
in so beautiful a setting, I was both 
saddened and angry,” he recalls. In- 
deed, in the past twenty-five years 
the Costa Brava has succumbed to the 
sort of unbridled development that 
promotes a confusion of architectural 
styles, from bastardized modern to 
chalet Swiss. ‘This is a weekend 
house for a creative couple with two 
small daughters. All they asked for 
was a house that would be unusual as 
well as practical,” Barba says. “After 
much deliberation I realized that an 
undergrotind, earth-sheltered struc- 
ture was the best solution.” 

The lots on the Costa Brava are rel- 
atively small, in this case roughly 
twenty-two thousand square feet, and 
the lay of the land is decidedly steep. 
By building into the mountain Barba 
conserved valuable space, integrated 
the house visually with the landscape 
and minimized the sense of vertigo 
that might have ordinarily arisen in 
such precipitous terrain. Further- 
: more, due to the natural insulation 
the earth provides, the house main- 
tains a remarkably stable climate; it is 
cool and fresh in summer and re- 
quires minimal heating in winter. 





“T used poured concrete for its resem= 
blance to the boulders added to the site,” 
says Barba. The terrace, surfaced in river 

gravel, is shaded with canvas. 


The property is also a little over 
twenty yards from a well-traveled 
road. With a subterranean structure 
exterior noise ceases to be a problem, 
and the quiet within gives the im- 
pression that the house is much far- 
ther removed than it actually is. “If I 
can solve several problems in design- 
ing a residence, then I feel I have 
achieved something,” Barba says. 

The approach to the entrance re- 
veals not a house but a landscape— 
the gentle rolling contours of a roof at 
ground level, covered with verdant 
lawn, the brilliant blue of the Medi- 
terranean beyond. The roof has be- 
come a garden. From the hillside 
grow the indigenous trees of Catalo- 
nia: cypress, cork, carob and pine, 
providing comforting shade from the 
torrid sun. It becomes difficult to de- 
termine where the house ends and 
the terrain begins. 

It is only upon descending the 
front stairs to the entrance that the 
chipped-concrete walls become visi- 
ble. Their rough texture and pale tone 
are remarkably similar to the granite 
of the mountain and to the boulders 
Barba has placed throughout the sur- 
rounding gardens. 

The house faces south, and large 
glass doors and windows provide vo- 
luminous amounts of light, so there is 
never the sense of oppression associ- 
ated with underground dwellings. 
According to Barba, the form and 
composition of the rooms are “both 
symbolic and functional.” The living 
room and dining room form the nu- 
cleus of the house, and the rooms 
flow freely into one another; only a 
slight variation in the level of the 
spaces keeps the areas distinct. The 
principal wall of the living room is 
semicircular, and along its base is 
built a low banquette that follows its 
curve; the effect is inviting and com- 
munal, as is wholly appropriate for 
such a social setting. 

Through large glass doors lies the 
terrace, which commands a pan- 
oramic view of the sea. Overhead, a 
length of billowing white canvas pro- 
vides shade. In contrast to these 
curved and open living spaces are the 


three bedrooms, which comprise a 
wing adjoining the entrance hall. 
Rectangular, defined and private, 
each room opens to the sea and pos- 
sesses a small balcony covered with 
smooth pebbles like those found 
along the beaches of the rugged coast. 

The main terrace, like the bal- 
conies of the bedrooms, overlooks 
gardens lush with bougainvillea, 
mimosa, daisies, and herbs such as 
rosemary, mint and tarragon, which 
thrive along the Catalonian coast. 
The gardens are not only visually ap- 
pealing but emit a profusion of fra- 
grances that the sea breezes disperse 
throughout the house. The result is 
salubrious and invigorating. “As the 
gardens continue to grow, the house 
will recede ever further into the land- 
scape,” says Barba. 

To live more in the midst of nature 
would be nearly impossible, for Casa 
Jover is a house in which natural sur- 
roundings are an integral part of the 
design; they are its roof, its walls, its 
very foundation. 


Despite the subterranean plan, light 
from south-facing windows fills the living 
room, where a low divider separates the 
space from the dining room. 
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= Alpine Undercurrents 


The Subterranean Poolhouse of @ Wtountain'Chalete 
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Built almost entirely underground, beneath a European chalet hidden 
in the mountains, is a poolhouse described by designer Tessa Kennedy as 
a “happy folly,” a tribute to her client’s “overwhelming sense of fun.” 














INTERIOR DESIGN BY TESSA KENNEDY 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





UPSTAIRS IS A TRADITIONAL Chalet, com- decorate the walls and ceiling, she 
plete with cuckoo clocks and waxed knew she had to do something quickly. 
pine; downstairs it is all Hollywood So she called London designer Tessa 
twinkle and glamour. From the out- Kennedy, who took the next plane 
side, nothing remarkable; inside, out to size up the situation. 
anybody expecting only the usual What Kennedy found was a base- 
cozy fireside is in for a surprise. ment with a half-level link to what 
Below the main living quarters of indeed looked like a bunker, com- 
the chalet is a grotto of tropical water plete with horizontal slit window at 
and shimmering lights, a setting fit ground level, which let in too much 
for James Bond. blinding light bouncing off the snow 
It began with something that and water. To break the light and 
looked like a bunker carved into the frame the spectacular mountains be- 
mountain below the chalet. When the yond, she suggested arches. 
owner's architect started building her “The fantasy began at that mo- 
swimming pool inside this under- ment,” says Tessa Kennedy, ‘“because 
ground box, and suggested pine pan- the owner’s enthusiasm was so in- 


eling with cut-out hearts and tulips to fectious. She kept saying, ‘Yes, yes! 


RIGHT: Only a few steps away from poolside is the drawing room, where a nautical 
heme prevails. Over the fireplace is a mask of Neptune made of seashells, its design 
en from an antique print above the sofa. Walls were painted by Kennedy’s partner, 

» Harwood, to have a moiré effect. Furnishings and carpet designed by Kennedy. 
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“All we had when we started was a concrete bunker and a David Hockney 
painting,” says Kennedy of the sandcastle-like creation. ABOVE: Pearl-glazed tiles by 
Harwood, and columns painted to resemble sandstone decorate the pool area. 


Wonderful, wonderful!’ Anything 
was possible. We had a marvelous 
time encouraging each other with 
new suggestions until the ideas be- 
came more and more fantastic. 

“She asked me to design the room 
next to the pool around a David 
Hockney painting,” continues Ken- 
nedy, “so we translated his squiggly 
shapes of trapped sunlight under- 
water onto the carpet and cushions, 
used his colors, and painted watery 
moire effects on the walls. 

“We thought, why not have a sand- 
castle? So that led to sandstone bal- 
ustrades, and walls and columns 
painted to resemble sandstone. Then 
we just kept playing with the idea of 





sand. There are shells everywhere 
in cabinets are real ones; on the wall 
ire painted ones that look as though 

y've been molded of sand by a 


child. Under the arches are little twirls 
that could be wet sand or soft ice 
cream. This is a folly and does have a 
sense of fun. That’s the whole point.” 

Even the clear mountain light has a 
playful spirit, dancing in far corners 
as it is reflected by water, mirrors, 
pearl-glazed tiles, and a rippling ceil- 
ing above the pool that looks like 
water itself. At night that ceiling 
descends mechanically to become a 
dance floor, and a second ceiling—of 
dark blue set with hundreds of starry 
lights—is revealed. These, and all the 
other lights in the room, twinkle in 
time to music. 

This is in the grand tradition of the 
Villa d’Este, Vauxhall, Tivoli. Wher- 
ever and whenever water, music and 
dancing lights consort to create en- 
chantment and pleasure, the art of 
fantasy is revived. (1 


RIGHT. At night the ceiling appears starlit and descends to become a dance floor. 
“Its a little like the palace from The Thousand and One Nights,” says the owner. David 
Hockney’s Pool with Diving Board, 1977, at right, inspired much of the design. 
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The.151-foot Highlander slips gracefully ~ 
past the New York skyline. Designed by 
- Jon Bannenberg, the yacht took more than 
_ three years from conception to launching 
<= in November 1985. The Bell Jet Ranger 
-helicopter at left allows Malcolm-Forbes to 
join the yacht mid-cruise. inset: The owner 
_-With one of the two Harley-Davidsons kept 
on board for port excursions. 
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ABOVE LEFT: On the foredeck stands the ship’s bell; observation salon and bridge windows are visible in the background. A favorite 
spot for Forbes gatherings, the Highlander is powered by twin diesel engines and has a cruising range of more than 4,000 nautical miles. 
ABOVE RIGHT: A watertight door leads from the foredeck into the observation salon, where Bannenberg used lacquered chests as tables. 


‘IT’S AMAZING,” Says Malcolm S. 
Forbes—publisher, balloonist, motor- 
cyclist and enthusiast—““how it soaks 
up people.” He is sitting in the for- 
ward observation lounge of his yacht, 
and he is a happy man. “You 
wouldn’t describe it as modern or tra- 
ditional. It’s just a fresh new thing, 
and everybody flips over it.” 

Forbes has had some experience at 
the business of owning large boats. 
Highlander V shows it. The first High- 
lander, a converted Canadian cor- 
vette, measured seventy-two feet on 
deck. It begat Highlander II, some 
thirty feet longer, which begat High- 
lander III. She ran into two bits of bad 
luck. The first was a Jimmy Carter- 
era tax revision that abolished the 
business deduction for yachts. “It was 
aimed at the three-martini lunch,” 
says Forbes, “but it sank Highlander.” 
Despite the new ruling he kept her 
going, but then one day while the 
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cook was sautéing fish, some hot oil 
splashed and started to burn. (Forbes 
has some spectacular photographs of 
the ruinous fire, mounted aboard the 
present vessel.) 

Undaunted, he built another boat, 
and finally this one. It is a gleaming 
green—a warm, capitalist color— 
477-ton, 151-foot beauty equipped 
with a helicopter, two motorcycles, 
two Miami Vice-type speedboats, 
four guest staterooms, a wine cellar, 
crew of fourteen, fine art and toys. 
This boat has a sense of humor. 

Just inside the main door is an oil 
painting of a rowboat by Zvonimir 
Mihanovic. The plaque identifies it as 
Highlander VI. ‘“My sons weren’t so 
pleased, Forbes erins, | They 
thought it implied they were going to 
screw up the business.” A few feet 
away, resting on the banquette of the 
main salon, is a needlepoint cushion 
embroidered with the legend: “Age 


, and Treachery Will Overcome Youth 
and Skill.” The cushion rests just be- 
neath a Gainsborough portrait of the 
third earl of Bristol. 

The Highlander took more than 
three years from blueprints to delivery. 
She was designed by Fritz de Voogt at 
the De Vries Lynch shipyard in Hol- 
land, but her styling is the work of 
Jon Bannenberg, the London de- 
signer responsible for Forbes’s Boeing 
727, the Capitalist Tool. Forbes was 
delighted with the job. “It has the 
same flavor as this,” he says of the 
plane, “very opened up, not the Pull- 
man-train idea where everything is 


compartmentalized.” The Highlander - 


commission followed. In fact, having 
done so well on the movable capital- 
ist feasts, Bannenberg is now at work 
redesigning Forbes’s country house 
in New Jersey. 

Forbes loves to entertain aboard 
the Highlander, and people love to be 





BELOW: The fantail salon houses part of Forbes’s collection of dioramas. 
From left: First Day Out, Essex Shipyard and Watering, all by Arthur 
Clark. Windows overlook the yacht’s wake. Banquettes by Donghia. 


ABOVE: Scale models of the five Highlanders—from the first converted 
Canadian corvette, top, to the present vessel—are displayed in the 
fantail salon. The Black Can is by Charles R. Robinson. 
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ABOVE: The sundeck lounge, which doubles as a screening room during 
cruises. A tradition at the lavish dinners aboard is the “piping in” of dessert 
on bagpipes covered in the Forbes tartan. Stairs to the helicopter deck are 
visible just outside the window. BELOw: In the main salon hangs Thomas 
Gainsborough’s portrait Augustus John, Third Earl of Bristol. 






salonis Moby Dick;a Steuben 
glass sculpture by. Sidney Waugh 











ABOVE: Much of the art aboard the Highlander has a nautical theme, including Dufy’s watercolor On Board the Queen Mary, 1937, in the 
dining salon. Among the seagoing memorabilia are the Albert Cup, 1868, and silver and crystal serving pieces from the Normandie. 


entertained aboard her. She was such 
a hot ticket last Fourth of July for the 
relighting of the Statue of Liberty 
that The New York Times ran an article 
about the jockeying for invites. The 
guest list read like a hybrid of the 
Forbes 400, Debrett’s and Who’s Who. 
One entire wall in the main salon is 
»vered with photographs of familiar 

‘s Who have sampled the estimable 
aboard the various Highlanders. 





calls it “the rogues’ gallery.” 
Wii is kind of traffic—parties for 
over dred are fairly routine 

Bannen problem was how to 


provide space and flow for large 
crowds, yet not have the yacht echo- 
ing with emptiness when only fam- 
ily members were aboard. 

He solved it a number of ways. The 
walls are paneled in a warm, honey- 
colored wood—bird’s-eye maple. The 
banquettes are modern, but comfily 
overstuffed. Several strategically 
placed old pieces provide an in- 
conspicuous note of formality. Then 
there are the ceilings. They’re all pad- 
ded, covered in quilted gray leather 
that helps quiet engine and generator 
noise and creates a womblike feeling. 


“It’s thoroughly cozy with only three 
people on board,” says Forbes. 
Flanking the door to the dining 
room are two mahogany pilasters 
from the stateroom of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert’s Royal Yacht Os- 
borne. Bannenberg has ingeniously 
taken a stained-glass door, also from 
the Osborne, and mounted it horizon- 
tally above the dining table. Backlit, it 
interrupts the acres of quilted leather 
and creates the illusion of a high ceil- 


_ing. Two sterling-silver stag’s-head 


candelabra perched on the table lend 
the rather improbable feeling of a 


sire: Flanking the door to the dining salon are pilasters from Queen Victoria’s stateroom aboard the Royal Yacht Osborne. 
Stag’s-head candelabra recall the Forbes family crest. The centerpiece is the “Jolly Jack Tar” trophy. Chairs are Chippendale. 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: The master suite is decorated with Forbes’s favorite shade of green 
Philip R. Morris’s watercolor The Farewell hangs above a diorama of HMS Bluebell. The 
bronze is Boy with Seagulls by Charles Parks. Bedspread fabric by Donghia. 


nineteenth-century Scottish hunting 
lodge. The stag motif, Forbes men- 
tions, is from the family crest, which 
accounts for what he calls a “stag 


, 


prevalence” around the ship. 

Above the sideboard in the dining 
room, arrayed with such pieces as 
champagne buckets from the old 
Normandie and a beautiful, gimballed 
silver samovar, is Raoul Dufy’s On 
Board the Queen Mary. Most of the art 
aboard Highlander has as its subject 
the sea. To the right—make that to 
starboard—is Vlaminck’s moody Le 
Mer et La Cote. But the nautical motif 
is not confined to the paintings. All of 
Highlander’s silver flatware and plates 
did duty aboard the old SS United 
States; Forbes bought them at auction. 
In the main salon are three magnifi- 
cent Art Déco objects: gold ground- 
glass panels by Jean Dupas, from the 
main salon of the Normandie. 

Forbes, an indefatigable collector, 
has the world’s largest private collec- 
tion of Fabergé eggs and toy soldiers. 


RIGHT: Clocks set for the time on board and 
for various Forbes properties in Fiji, Nor- 
mandy and Colorado surround signal flags 
in niches on the Higlilander’s bridge. 


Everywhere aboard the Highlander 
are such offbeat memorabilia as bits 
of carpeting from the Titanic; ship 
passports signed by presidents Madi- 
son and Monroe; plans for J. P. Mor- 
gan’s yacht Corsair; and spoons from 
the Aquitania, the liner Forbes’s father 


used to take the family on during 
summer trips to Scotland. 


If his son inherited a taste for the 
grand, he does like to laugh about it 
In the passageway adjacent to his 


continued on page 152 
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The drawing room is the middle of a series of three rooms that were 


created at Deene around 1800. Above the fireplagé is a portrait of Mary Tresham, 


first countess of Cardigan, from the studio of van Dyck. To the left is a por- 


trait of Anna Maria Brudenell, daughter of the second earl, whose husband, the 


GREAT HOUSES ARE LIKELY TO hit hard times occasionally, but 
in 1945 Deene Park was literally a wreck. Soldiers staying 
in the house during the war had used the birds on the 
Chinese wallpaper for target practice, thrown darts at the 
paintings, torn up floorboards to build bonfires, and taken 
clocks apart whenever they were bored. 

The Brudenell family had lived at Deene Park for some 
four hundred years and hadn’t minded that there was no 


earl of Shrewsbury, challenged her lover to a duel in 1668 and was killed. 


heating, no electricity, a leaking roof, precious little 


plumbing and plenty of dry rot. Nor did the Brudenells of 
1945 mind. They. lived in one corner of the house, rode 


bicycles to reach the kitchen at the far end, and because of 
the cold had to don coats to walk between rooms. 

Their son, Edmund, married in 1955, but even by then 
things hadn’t improved much. He had persuaded his par- 
ents to try electricity, but there was still no heating. Nor 
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The Bow Room, named for its rounded far wall, exhibits a collection of 





books that have been an intregal part of life at Deene since the 16th century. 
The large portrait of Lady Mary Montagu, wife of the fourth earl of Cardigan, 
is by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Above the bookcases are portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Vann, Welsh ancestors of the Brudenells, by William Hoare of Bath. 


_ would there be. The senior Brudenells did not like change. 


The newlyweds shared the house with their elders for 
nearly seven years, and Marian Brudenell remembers try- 
ing to wheedle a few changes out of her father-in-law. 
“He gave us the Bow Room as a sitting room and said I 
could decorate it,” she says, “but the rest of the house was 
to stay as it was. I cheated and redid the bedrooms at the 
far end of the corridor where he wouldn’t notice. And 


when the children began to walk I made a fuss about a 
twelve-foot hole in the floor, but I’m afraid that as long as 
he lived it was like a house in an Irish novel. Derelict.” 

Now the roof has been mended, heating and plumbing 
installed, dry rot cured. And at the last count, the Hon. 
Mrs. Brudenell has decorated eighty-eight of the one hun- 
dred rooms to achieve what might seem impossible— 
grand rooms that are also eminently comfortable. 


It was no small task, since previous generations of ex- 
travagant Brudenells had sold the family furniture to pay 
the bills. When antiques dealers asked Marian Brudenell 
what she was looking for, she said, “Everything,” and it 
was true. In a house with medieval beginnings and Tudor 
and Regency additions, she could find the right room and 
the right century for anything. 

The current Brudenells use all those rooms—or almost 


The dining room is dominated by de Prades’s Lord Cardigan on his Charger 
Ronald, Leading the Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 1854. The seventh earl 
retired to Deene after that infamous battle. His eccentric widow Adeline, 

who outlived him by 47 years, used to feed peacocks from the room’s window 
at lunchtime. The paintings of Lord Cardigan’s hunters are by John Ferneley. 


all. “They’re different sizes,” she says, “so we use whatever . 


suits the number we are. Four sit comfortably in the Bow 


Room, twenty-four in the drawing room. Friends come for . 


weekends, particularly during the shooting and hunting 
seasons, and if you’ve got twenty-five bedrooms, why not 
use them? We have no intention of shrinking into one 
corner or keeping the best things hidden away.” 
Fortunately, past generations had not sold the family 
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The bedroom of Adeline, Lady Cardigan, is lined with prints, photographs 





and memorabilia from her marriage. Included is a signed picture of Pope Pius IX, 


who unexpectedly granted the couple an audience on their honeymoon. 


Victorian furniture, floral-patterned Swiss wallpaper and a muted Scottish 


rug complement the pastel cottons decorating the brass four-poster. 


portraits when times got rough, so there are still lots of 
friendly faces on the walls. Marian and Edmund Brudenell 
have added more—or, as she puts it, “We try to rescue the 
family, particularly pretty ladies, whenever they turn up 
on the streets of London.” 

Those faces are the very fabrie of a house like Deene 
Park. Every stone tells of their aspirations and misfortunes, 
and the Brudenell ancestors have been an interesting lot. 


Tudor generations were Catholic and thus barred from 
positions at court, so they stayed home with books as trea- 
sured companions. That library is intact today, and notes 
written four hundred years ago in the margins or on book- 
marks are still there, even a hasty scrawl passing on the 
rumor that Queen Elizabeth I had had a baby. (Untrue.) 

During the Civil War, in 1642, Cromwell’s men seized 


continued on page 154 
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Villa Rocca nel Circeo 
Nathalie Volpi's Creation on the Tyrrhenian Sea 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
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Halfway between Rome and Naples on the Tyrrhenian Sea, a modern-day villasummons the past. 
PRECEDING PAGES: A striking feature of Villa Rocca nel Circeo, designed by architect Tomaso 
Buzzi for Countess Nathalie Volpi in 1958, is the brickwork of the ceremonial drive, which 
leads both to the villa’s main entrance and to a tunnel connecting it with Lake Sabaudia. 





ABOVE: A double staircase ascends to the bedrooms from the symmetrical 
grand salon. Travertine floors are set in a herringbone pattern; the groin-vaulted 
ceiling is of ivory plaster. On a stone capital is a draped Roman torso. 


ONCE UPON A TIME there stood (and 
still stands) a palace at the edge of the 
sea: a vision at once Palladian and 
Greek. It hovers like a mirage above 
the beach at Sabaudia, a village sixty 
miles southeast of Rome on the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. Villa Rocca nel Circeo is 
designed to set the imagination of 
any casual stroller racing—its Ionic 
columns look as though they have 
been there ever since Circe ensnared 
Odysseus in the nearby grotto that 
gives the villa its name. In fact, those 
columns sprang from the dunes just 
three decades ago—almost as sponta- 


neously as the white sand lilies that 
carpet them every spring. 

Countess Nathalie Volpi, whose 
beauty and temperament have for 
decades made her one of Italy’s 
most talked-about women, originally 
had her heart set on buying the 
seventeenth-century Villa Gamberaia 
at Seggignano, near Florence. But a 
friend induced her to visit Sabaudia. 
“I immediately fell in love with its 
delightful maze of narrow streets,” 
she says. “In those days not many 
people knew about it or went there.” 

The countess knew that to build 


RIGHT: Like most rooms in the villa, the grand salon has an ocean view. Some 

of the furnishings—a center table, for example—are 1920s Pompeiian copies. The 
trapezoidal table is Greek in inspiration. Corner banquettes rest on travertine bases, 
as do all the beds in the house. Drapery fabric, says the countess, was “borrowed 
from the color that lined the capes of Roman Imperial Guard cavalrymen.” 
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A guest room was simply furnished by Nathalie Volpi in 17th-century style “to give it the feeling of a monk’s 
cell.” The bedcover and draperies are of bright felt. The limed oak table and chairs are also 17th century in style; the 


bronze bust is of a Roman figure. A terra-cotta chandelier takes its inspiration from ancient oil lamps. 


securely on the dunes, deep founda- 
tions would have to be sunk. Her 
new villa would be a daring under- 
taking. Still, she had never before 
backed down in the face of an ob- 
stacle. “Since I liked Sabaudia, I 
snapped up all the land I could buy, 


ending up with a single parcel 
stretching from the sea to Lake 


Sabaudia—about thirty acres. Then I’ 


proceeded to plan my ‘ancient’ folly.” 

Lili Volpi called on the Italian ar- 
chitect Tomaso Buzzi, who quickly 
discovered that for the countess, im- 


possible was truly a word without 
meaning. “I left on a trip to the 
United States,” she recalls. “When I 
got back, my dream of ancient Greece 
was already taking shape.” Although 
the intricately patterned brick tun- 
nel—leading from the house on the 





dunes, beneath the coast road, to the 
lake’s edge—has been copied, it has 
never been equaled. The Roman-style 
brickwork is a feat of technical and 
aesthetic prowess. 

These days the countess visits the 
villa less often than in the past, but 
she has affectionate memories of 
those hot summers when she would 
precede her guests to Sabaudia, driv- 
ing a little cane-covered Fiat origi- 
nally developed for Giovanni 
Agnelli. To the sound of a “foghorn,” 
a kind of enormous bellows activated 
by the butler, visitors would emerge 


from the tunnel to be greeted by their 
hostess’s radiant and celebrated smile. 

Countess Volpi’s favorite way of 
mingling her friends with those of 
her children was to give completely 
informal—but exquisite—lunch par- 
ties. Equally memorable was fishing 
in the salt waters of Lake Sabaudia, 
which spawned huge sea bass. And 
from a jetty, the ruins of a house that 
once belonged to the Roman general 
and epicure Lucullus were visible. 
“When my children were small,” the 
countess recalls, “they always loved 
going to the lake for picnics.” 


There is a pavilion at lakeside, 
which because of its light—more dif- 
fused than that by the sea 
location—across the tunnel 
mysterious magic that eluded neither 
the Volpi children nor Count Andrea 
Robilant. A Roman director and pro- 
ducer, he would go there to shoot ex- 
teriors for his cloak-and-dagger epics, 
inevitably set in deepest India. The 
lake stood in for the Ganges. 

The main house, surrounded by 
nothing but the dunes and their 
sparse vegetation, welcomes the ele- 
ments. There is no garden, nor any 





and its 





exerts a 


In a guest room is a gilt ram’s head with natural horns, mounted above a fall-front writing desk. 





artificial landscaping. There is only 
the sea and the changing light, which 
at midday shimmers with heat. 
Contemplation of the Villa Rocca nel 
Circeo’s design, a striking confirma- 
tion of Lili Volpi’s authority and 
taste, brings to mind Christian 
Bérard’s set for Cocteau’s stage treat- 
ment of the Oedipus legend, La Ma- 
chine Infernale; a similar energy runs 
through the entire house. There are 
no frills, no compromises, and the 
merely pretty is implacably excluded. 
The Pompeiian furnishings down- 
stairs are set off by unexpected crim- 
son hangings, and by the austerity of 
the bedrooms. The whole confers a 
kind of spirituality on the villa—as 
if the all-powerful presence of the 
sea turned guests toward meditation. 

The winter dining room opens 
onto a romantic terrace where, in 
summer, candlelight dining is the 
rule. On warm evenings, accompa- 
nied by the gentle murmur of the 
sea, it has always been the count- 
ess’s pleasure to dine with friends: 
perhaps Arturo Toscanini’s daughter 
Wally, or the princess Colonna, or the 
marchesa Strozzi. 

Like a queen moving with her reti- 
nue to her summer quarters, Lili 
Volpi would arrive at Villa Rocca ev- 
ery July and return to her Venetian 
palazzo in September. “I once asked 
my good friend Maggy van Zuylen to 
stay, and she said, ‘Yes, with plea- 
sure, but may I bring my table?’ Her 
‘table’ meant her three gin-rummy 
partners. She didn’t want to leave 
them out. So they came, and came 
again, and one of them, Hervé Mille, 
who was for many years the general 
director of Paris Match, remains an 
incomparable friend.” 

Daily in summer, when guests 
poured down the broad staircase to 
the sea, white canvas was pegged to 
four iron stakes to make a kind of 


Arabian tent. “When guests weren't 
sunning themselves,” says Countess 
Volpi, “I would give them delicious 
concoctions to drink. I’m afraid the 
only flaw was that I’d insist on pre- 
paring the Negronis myself.” 

Evenings at the villa were always 
devoted to parlor games. The count- 
ess never cared for poker, and former 
guests recall with amusement that 
she used to shout in fury, “This is a 
game for cheaters!’” whenever her 
bluff was called. 

Despite its proximity to Rome, 
Sabaudia has, oddly enough, re- 
mained unspoiled. The village has re- 








































tained its aristocratic character and 
somewhat secret charm; innovations 
have been introduced discreetly. Not 
much has been built along its miles of 
beach, so that a visitor feels both near 
the rest of the world and far away. 
Only Italy can still provide exam- 
ples like this, of an elegant life that 
appears effortless. But the countess 
has always understood that the great- 
est of luxuries is beauty, and the most 
difficult way to achieve elegance is 
through simplicity. Her son Gio- 
vanni Volpi has preserved the sim- 
plicity of Villa Rocca nel Circeo; he 
has very astutely changed nothing, 
and for beneficiaries of the fabled 
Volpi hospitality the house remains 
intact. It is a place to which anyone 
who has ever been a guest would like 
to bring a cherished friend, sharing 
that moment each day when the sun 
drops into the sea. Or to come alone 
in wintertime to exorcise an unhappy 
love affair with long walks along the 
deserted beach. 
But one would also like to fill it 
with parties, or hear it echo with the 
laughter of children running in the 
sand. Villa Rocca is a dangerous 
place: With no apparent artifice, it be- 
stows on guests the right to live as 
they’d never dared to dream. 0 











An expansive sea view from across a guest room’s interior balustrade conveys 

the impression of being aboard ship. “Carabiniere-red” draperies, like others in the 

house, hang from bronze spikes and contrast with white stucco walls and travertine 
floors. A side table and an armchair covered in black leather are 17th-century style. 





















Ionic columns frame a corner of the terrace overlooking the beach. Campaign 
chairs surround a patinated bronze table with a stone capital as its base. 





Villa Rocca and its wild landscape against the background of Monte Circeo. 


She has always known that the greatest 
luxury is beauty, and the most difficult way to 
achieve elegance is through simplicity. 


The villa’s setting, Sabaudia, has attracted such literary and film figures as Alberto 
Moravia and Ingrid Thulin, both of whom have lived nearby. Lert: White canvas filters 
the light from the terrace, with its chaise longues covered in the Volpi family colors. 


































Hacienda La Trinidad 


Artists’ Retreat near Guanajuato, Vlexico 


TEXT BY SHARON CADWALLADER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


Ten years ago, northern California 
artists Carol and Joan Ward Summers jour- 
neyed to Guanajuato, Mexico, intending to 
purchase folk art. Instead they bought a re- 

stored l6th-century hacienda, which now 
serves as their second home and studio. 


To provide greater living space, the 
Summerses added an open terrace and an 
arcaded veranda to the Colonial facade. 
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Arched windows brighten the living 

room, where a portion of the Summerses’ 
collection of folk art is displayed. On the far 
wall are painted wooden standards carried in 
Oaxacan Easter processions. Ceramic horse- 
and-rider figures and painted skeletons line 
the mantel of the stone fireplace carved by a 
local artisan. Above it is a tiger mask from 
Chiapas; on the hearth stands a ceramic lion 
by Jalisco artist Candelario Medrano. Com- 
memorating Mexico’s Day of the Dead, a 
retablo or wooden altarpiece contains articu- 
lated figures that move when a crank is 
turned. The woven rug is from Turkey. 


“WHEN WE FIRST SAW the house we 
thought of it as an artifact,” says Joan 
Ward Summers of the home she 
shares with her husband, Carol, near 
Guanajuato in Mexico’s central high- 
lands. “We weren't looking for a 
house; we were traveling through 
the country collecting folk art. But we 
fell in love with it and made an offer 
that day.” Joan, a weaver, and her 
printmaker husband realized that the 
house, called Hacienda La Trinidad, 
had great potential to serve as a work- 
ing studio and a gallery for their ex- 





tensive collection of Mexican folk art. 

The main structure was modernized 
in the 1950s by Giorgio Belloli, an 
Italian sculptor who settled in the 
area after discovering the ruins of sev- 
eral sixteenth-century silver-process- 
ing haciendas. Incorporating what 
remained of those buildings, Belloli 
built a number of houses in which 
he combined Italianate touches— 
Roman columns, Baroque masonry, 
terraced gardens—with the stately 
and monastic Colonial architecture of 
Mexico. Belloli imported many of his 
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ABOVE: A striped tablecloth from Patzcuaro and blue-and- 

white tiles from the village of Dolores Hidalgo enliven the kitchen. 
Among the painted plates displayed on the wall are examples 

by potter Gorky Gonzales in traditional Guanajuato style 


Opposite: Joan Ward Summers's vividly hued tapestry Naughty 

Cats corresponds to the colors found in Mexican folk art. Seated in a 
Huichol Indian shaman’s chair, a papier-maché skeleton is crowned 
with a dance headdress worn by the Tarahumara Indians. 














structural details from other areas. 
(For example, the stone entranceway 
and plank doors of the Summers 
house were moved from a small 
ruined chapel outside San Miguel de 
Allende.) The Summerses have con- 
tinued this tradition by searching out 
old masonry, wood and furnishings 
and designing their additions with 
the same uninhibited blend of cul- 
tures Belloli first envisioned. 
Originally the upper floor of the 
house—built in the traditional man- 


ner, around a courtyard—was pro- 
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tected by glass doors, but during the 
summer months rain fell into the 
lower level, rendering it damp and 
useless. Employing a local contractor 
and using the skills of village stone- 
masons, the Summerses replaced the 
glass doors with an iron railing and 
covered the resulting atrium with an 
enormous skylight. At the same time 
they added two bedrooms and a bath 
downstairs and reinstalled the glass 
doors there to provide views onto the 
patio fountain and lush foliage. 

Next they began construction on a 


The separate studio, located in the gar- 
den next to the house, is where Joan Ward 
Summers designs her tapestries and Carol 

Summers makes his woodcuts. The building 
also houses a kitchen, bath and sleeping area. 

Colonial columns are from Michoacan. 


separate studio/apartment in a cor- 
ner of the garden. Unmatched Colo- 
nial columns were transported in 
sections from the Tarascan Indian 
village of Patzcuaro in Michoacdn. 
The studio was covered with a brick 
béveda, or vault; the adjacent bed- 
room was given a brick smokestack- 
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shaped roof with a cupola on top. 

“We needed space to work if this 
was to be a useful house for us,” says 
Joan Summers. “And indeed it has 
made my work much easier.”” She de- 
signs her tapestries in her Santa Cruz, 
California studio, then dyes the yarn 
at Guanajuato. She takes the designs 
and yarn to a village in the southern 
Mexican state of Oaxaca, where the 
weaving is done. Her husband keeps 
the necessary equipment for his 
woodcuts in the Guanajuato studio 


Embellishing the master bedroom is a print by Carol Summers, 
Baktapur, created in the Guanajuato studio. The mantel holds an 
old cross surrounded by wax angels and a wooden mask. 


- and works with equal facility in Cali- 
fornia or Mexico. 

When the studio was finished, the 
Summerses turned their attention to 
the facade of the house, adding a ter- 
race and a veranda. ‘This is Joan’s ge- 
nius,” says Carol Summers. “Now we 
have extra living space and greater 
access to the gardens and _ studio.” 
While the veranda was built primar- 
ily to give support to the upper level, 


the Summerses were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that the two extensions 
lend entirely different dimensions to 
the house. Above, the arched win- 
dows and doorway of the sala (living 
room) open onto an airy, tiled terrace 
spacious enough for eating and enter- 
taining; the veranda below, its mas- 
sive stone columns shielded by 
banana plants, offers a cool retreat 
from the afternoon sun. (A third level 
of arches was added below that for 
support and symmetry.) 


Early on, the Summerses had reset 
the wall separating the kitchen and 
sala to accommodate a fireplace. 
“Two or three months of the year, the 
climate in the plateau is chilly morn- 
ing and evening,” says Joan Sum- 
mers. “And since we tend to linger 
around the kitchen table at night, we 
wanted the coziness and warmth of 
a fireplace.” In addition, they hung 
draperies of heavy handwoven cot- 


ton to close around the patio railing 
during the cooler hours. 

The final project was the upstairs 
bath, in which they redesigned the 
shower area and added a skylight. All 
the tile in the three bathrooms came 
from the nearby village of Dolores 
Hidalgo. Joan and Carol Summers 
personally selected each piece, prefer- 
ring those with irregularities in shape 
or glaze. They also added a few of 
Gorky Gonzales’s whimsical hand- 
painted tiles. Appropriately, it was 





Towering banana plants and jacaranda trees enfold the upper 
terrace, which overlooks private gardens. The table and equipales 
of leather and juniper wood are traditional Mexican designs. 


the renowned Gonzales pottery that 
first attracted them to Guanajuato. 

It has been ten years since the 
Summerses first began working on 
Hacienda La Trinidad. Now they 
have no plans for future changes. 
“We're quite happy with the house,” 
says Carol Summers. “It’s still un- 
usual, full of jarring and beautiful 
contrasts, mysteries and surprises. 
Just like Mexico itself.” 0 











An Eye for Detail 


The Paris Apartment of Michel and Noemi Ermelin 


TEXT BY BRUCE DAVID COLEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 


ON THE LEFT BANK in Paris is the 
seventh arrondissement, an area 
crowded with early-eighteenth-cen- 
tury townhouses. They were built by 
Louis XIV’s younger courtiers who, 
as the Sun King set into old age, grew 
bored with the sedentary life at Ver- 
sailles and abandoned it for the gaiety 
and social whirl of Paris. Nearly three 
hundred years later, those former 


BELOW: Posed in a chair, a marble figure 
from Italy sculpted in the 1920s forms part 
of the diverse collections filling Michel and 
Noémi Ermelin’s Left Bank residence. 


hotels particuliers have been trans- 
formed into foreign embassies or spa- 
cious, high-ceilinged apartments 
greatly sought after by the city’s non- 
struggling artists, architects, design- 
ers and other assorted practitioners 
and patrons of les beaux-arts. 

Michel Ermelin,.a jeweler by pro- 
fession (he owns Verney in the Place 
Vend6me) and a collector by compul- 


RIGHT: The sitting room’s trompe l'oeil 
ceiling and gilded boiserie were commissioned 
circa 1880 by opera singer Pauline Viardot, 
who used the space as her music room. 

















A jeweler by profession, Michel Ermelin excels at display, as evident from a glass table’s carefully arranged objects 
Among them are antique cigarette cases and snuff and patch boxes in silver, tortoiseshell, burlwood and brass, chosen “not 
- for their monetary value but for their craftsmanship.” A Napoleon III needlepoint rug provides a bold backdrop 




















ABOVE: In the master bedroom, colored walls bordered by ornate plasterwork set off an 

arrangement of architectural drawings whose skillful execution fascinates the owner: “If there is 
one common theme that runs through the things I collect, it is the skill, style and technique of the artists 
who created them.” On the mantel are antique ivory lamps; the slant-top desk is Swedish. 


opposite: The richly detailed master bedroom reveals FOLLOWING PAGES: Juxtaposed with Beaux-Arts architectural ren- | 
; Michel Ermelin’s enthusiasm for 19th-century needlepoint. derings and early-20th-century prints are assorted pottery Pierrots 
; On the Portuguese rug stand a pair of Napoleon III armchairs; from the 1920s and 1930s. Ermelin finds the figures “quite sad,” | 
at the foot of the bed are two double-pillow ottomans. which, he feels, “reflects the times in which they were made.” | 
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finely carved jade buttons, tiny enam- 
el cameos—come from? His business 


background, perhaps? 


“Yes and no,” he says. ‘Let’s take 
‘no’ first. My family have been jewel- 
ers for over a hundred years, but as a 
young man that was the last business 
I wanted to get into. I had my heart 
set on being a disc jockey, and that’s 
actually what I was for a while. It was 
fun, a pleasant interlude, but gradu- 
ally I found myself more and more 
captivated by visual rather than mu- 
sical technique. I’m fascinated by the 
painstaking workmanship that goes 
into an aesthetically pleasing object. 

“We have a large nineteenth-cen- 
tury gros-point rug in the apartment 
that took three or four years to 
make,” he continues. “Who would 
show such dedication today? I find it 
very sad that that sort of craftsman- 
ship has become a great rarity, that 
the sons of cabinetmakers, silver- 
smiths, woodcarvers—the list goes on 
and on—no longer want to learn and 
practice their fathers’ trade. The an- 
cient skills are in danger of being lost 
forever. One of the few exceptions to 
this dwindling supply of gifted arti- 
sans is the jeweler’s field. Voila! I re- 
turned to the family business.” 

Ironically, Ermelin’s shop looks 
nothing like the typical Place Ven- 
dome jewelry establishment. Neither 
does it resemble the Ermelin apart- 
ment, which is more to the point. 
There are no crowded display cases. 
Instead, it seems more like an exclu- 
sive art gallery, with individual neck- 
laces, bracelets and rings showcased 
in spotlighted wall niches. While 
thoroughly modern in style, each 
piece has been meticulously designed 
and crafted using centuries-old tech- 
niques. It is obvious that in both 
his work and his home, Michel 
Ermelin is concerned with preserving 
the best of the past.U 


In contrast to the rest of the apartment, the 
dining room is characterized by simplicity. A 
group of 19th-century still lifes features 
appropriately prandial subjects 
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Italian Baroque in spirit, the master bedroom’s trompe I’oeil ceiling was painted in the late 19th century. 
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Glowing like the sun itself, our brass double-gourd shape, ancient Oriental 
symbol of the unity between this world and the next, linked by handles 
depicting the Phoenix bird, perennial reminder of the rejuvenation of life, 
stands as a sublime manifestation of the most fervent of mankind’s 
prayers —one world —in harmony. 


MARBRO 


1625 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015 213/748-6226 
Los Angeles * San Francisco ¢ Dallas * High Point 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 
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We put luxury 

at your very fingertips. 
PE. Guerin has been at home 


_ Inthe finest homes for over 125 years. 

Providing focal points of startling 

artistry and astonishing execution. 

_ Everything from bathroom faucet sets 

_ to door knobs to decorative hardware 
of every conceivable description. 

And, if by some remote chance 


we don’t have what you want, 
we'll make it. 






















Finishing touches from 


PRE. GUERIN, INC. 


For our catalog send $5.00 to PE. Guerin, 
23 Jane St., New York, N.Y. 10014 


Available through your architect or desi 





IT WAS AMOMENT YOU STRUGGLED FOR. ARGUED FOR. WORKED FOR. 
A MOMENT OF COMMON GOALS AND AGREEMENT. OMEGA. FOR ALL YOUR SIGNIFICANT MOMENTS. 
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Registered Model 


3 OMEGA ALWAYS MARKS SIGNIFICANT MOMENTS 
; i IN THE OLYMPICS. IN THE SPACE PROGRAM 

IN SIGNIFICANT LIVES LIKE YOURS 
THE OMEGA CONSTELLATION. ADVANCED SWISS 
TECHNOLOGY. WATER RESISTANT. IN 18K GOLD 














GRANAT BROS 


SAN FRANCISCO @ NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ¢ NEVADA ¢ HAWAII 
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WHAT DOES IT TAKE 
PROD AU Ae aa 
INVESTMENT PICTURE 

THAN GAUGUIN? 


AGENIUS 
FOR MANAGING MONEY. 


FRED ALGER MANAGEMENT, INC. 


$200,000 invested in Post-Impressionist masters in October 1975 _ 
would be worth $864,000 today. In the same span, $200,000 invested with 
Fred Alger would have become approximately $1,891,000. This artful 
performance is now available to you. Like to know more? 
Call Krista Woodall at 1-800-422-5242, ext.301. 


Art value based on Sotheby Art Index as reported in Oct. 6, 1986 Barron’s. Performance is for Alger’s 
fully discretionary equity-oriented accounts managed for an entire year (1986 accounts managed 
through Sept. 30). Results reflect capital appreciation and reinvestment of dividends but not payment 

» of advisory fees to Alger. Past results do not guarantee future performance. 
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The Hotel Tichka in Marrakesh 
continued from page 56 


cover the hotel’s walls, soaring post- 
modern columns, beamed ceilings, 
and even tables and chairs. Hand- 
made furniture, often Art Déco-in- 
spired, is covered with fabrics woven 
in Fez. Bedspreads are boldly colored 
and accented with a slash of black, 
while draperies are off-white canvas. 
In eye-catching Berber rugs, weavers: 
have combined colors as coura- 
geously as Pollock dribbled paint. Se- 
lected from throughout the country— 
from Rabat, Chichaoua and Mediouna 
—they lie on patterned floors made 
from semi-glazed blue tiles and small, 
pale red bricks. 

Among the hotel’s many dramatic 
features, none is more compelling 
than the subtle, sophisticated effect 
achieved by extensive use of tadelakt. 
Walls and columns have been made 
to shimmer like alabaster. “It’s a pro- 
cess that dates back to the way walls 
were finished in the very old ham- 
mams, or public baths,” the designer 
explains. ‘“Tadelakt is a process in 
which limestone is rubbed for hours 
with a smooth river stone, then pol- 
ished with a rough black soap. Only 
the old Marrakchi know how to do it.” 

Clients say Willis has an uncanny 
ability to combine native Moroccan 
colors with a natural abandon and 
skill rarely attained by a foreigner. “I 
have never been afraid of color, but it 
was Yves Saint Laurent who taught 
me that bright colors can work har- 
moniously together provided their in- 
tensities are right,” Willis is quick to 
point out. “The Berbers have always 
known this. When Yves and I travel 
in the Moroccan countryside, we're al- 
ways thrilled at the combinations of 
unlikely colors and fabrics that people 
wear. They never misjudge. Because 
of the strong sun, you have to have 
bright colors in Morocco. The climate 
demands it. Murky ones simply do 

Survival is all but guaranteed for 
the Hotel Tichka. Where landmarks 
are usually designated, this one has 
been created. That an American in 
Morocco was responsible makes the 
feat all the more remarkable. 
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REDRICK 
RAMOND 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF ORIGINAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Please write on your professional letterhead 
for the complete folio on our Nu Romantic™ collection. 


FREDRICK RAMOND, INC. 
16121 South Carmenita Road - Cerritos, California 90701 - (213) 926-1361 
DALLAS SHOWROOM: 10085 World Trade Center - Dallas, Texas 74258 - dd 698-1606 


he pools. The club- 
house. The golf course 
that looks like it’s part 
of your backyard. 
Even in spectacular 
Boca Raton, nothing is 
quite like Boca West. 
Because, in Boca Raton, there simply 
is no address more prestigious than 
Boca West. 

After all, few communities offer 
1,436 acres of tropical beauty and 
abundant recreational facilities. And 
fewer still offer the opportunity to 
enjoy equity membership in a club 
with the four 18-hole golf courses 
that serve as the home of the PGA 
Tour Chrysler Team Championship. 
Or the 34-court tennis facility that 
has hosted its share of international 
tournaments. 

Boca West. For the luxury lifestyle 
you so richly deserve. Exquisite homes 
from $200,000 to more than $3 million. 
Contact Boca West at 1 800 327-0137, or 


in Florida call 
1 800 432-0184. m3 BocaWest 
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Danny Alessandro, Ltd. 
Kdwin Jackson, Inc. 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 





8409 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 654-6198 


18th c. white Carrara marble mantel 
84” W x 57” H. 18th c. French tools, 
andirons and fender in brass. 


America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring 
antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every available 
material to complement contemporary or traditional decor. | 


Brochure of reproduction mantels—S dollars. ! 
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Sanderson. Perennial favorites for town and 


country. Vibrant florals, classic prints and woven designs on chintz, linen and cotton. 
And the William Morris Collection. 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS 
D&D Building 979 Third Avenue New York City 
Through Interior Designers and Architects. 
| Atlanta/Miami Hugh Cochran Boston Walls Unlimited Chicago Holly Hunt Dallas/Houston Gerald Hargett 


Los Angeles: J. Robert Scott San Francisco/Denver Shears & Window Washington D.C. Marion Kent 





























Do you have 
a creative urge? 


Your Future in 





This free booklet 
could start you on 
a rewarding career. 
Send for it. 


Do you love working with colors and 
fabrics ...choosing beautiful furniture 
and accessories...creating new rooms 
from old? You may have the makings 
of a great career —and this booklet can 
point the way! 

Your Future in Interior Decorating 
shows how Sheffield training can en- 
rich your life—from helping you make 
your own home more attractive (at low 
cost) to starting your own profitable 
business. 

Home study was never like this! 


Sheffield’s new “Listen-and-Learn” me- 
thod makes learning at home remark- 
ably easy and rapid. First, you are 
guided through each superbly illustrat- 
ed lesson by the voice of the Dean on 
cassette tape. Second, you prepare in- 
teresting, creative decorating projects 
that are reviewed at the School individ- 
ually — personally —on cassette tape. It’s 
truly like having a tutor at your side! 


There’s so much more to find out about 
the Sheffield course. Send for the free 
booklet —there’s no obligation and no 
salesman will call. 


Mail coupon or call 


Toll-Free 800-526-5000. 


Sheffield School 
of Interior Design 


Please mail me without charge or obligaton the 
full-color booklet. Your Future in Interior 
Decorating. No salesman will call 


Under 18, check here for special information 
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Sheffield School of Interior Design 
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New York, NY 10017 AD17 
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Aboard Malcolm Forbes’ Remarkable Yacht 
continued from page 109 


suite, he has framed a satiric article 
by Bruce McCall about an imaginary 
ocean liner, the RMS Tyrannic—“The 
Biggest Thing In The World!’’— 
whose promenade deck is approxi- 
mately the size of Rhode Island. 

The four guest staterooms are clev- 
erly designated by moldings of lac- 
quered wood around their doors. The 
moldings are a different color for 
each room, with all the leather, mar- 
ble and woodwork coordinated to 
match them. Thus the staterooms are 
called Ivory, Blue, Gray and Bur- 
gundy. Each has its own commodi- 
ous bath, which Bannenberg has 
made seem even larger by mirroring 
the ceilings. 

The master suite is located aft of 
the others, farthest removed from the 
noise of the Highlander’s two nine- 
hundred-horsepower diesel engines. 
For such a large space it is remarkably 
cozy. The ceilings are quilted with 
leather, as elsewhere, and the beds 
are covered in a favorite Forbes 
color—green. Yes, the color of 
money, he admits, but also a soothing 
color in its own right. Bannenberg 
has used a dark green leather, stamped’ 
with the Forbes stag head, to cover 
the base of a sideboard on which rests 
a diorama of the HMS Bluebell steam- 
ing through the high seas. 

Forbes is mad for dioramas. There 
are almost a dozen aboard, the ones in 
the fantail lounge the most spectacu- 
lar. He has four in the master suite, 
including one that shows the 1890 
crews of Princeton and Yale rowing 
their shells nose to nose. (Who won? 
Hint: Forbes went to Princeton.) 

From the banquette in Forbes’s 
suite he can look out at the Highland- 
er's wake. “This is innovative,” he 
says of the bedroom viewing nook. “I 
don’t think too many boats since the 
Spanish galleons have had great rear 
windows.” 

Then there is the master bath, its 
steam room done completely in green 
Italian marble. It seats not quite as 
many as the Luxor baths, but it is 
large enough for a medium-size brain 
trust. Asked if he is a regular habitué 


of the steam, Forbes observes, 
“You've got to work off the results of 
lunch. And of course lessen the guilt 
for dinner.” Ty 

Dinners aboard the Highlander are I 
legendary affairs. A favorite dessert is, 
chocolate mousse served in individ-; » 
ual clay flowerpots. On especially | 
festive occasions, a sparkler is in- — 
serted in the mousse. Otherwise, one 
makes do with a flower. 

From the steam room one ascends _ | 
to the main salon by a spiral staircase, | 
past John Steuart Curry’s haunting) | 
oil of a white-haired mariner doing | 
solo battle with the elements atop the} 
ravaged deck of a tall-masted ship. | 
Climbing one level up to the solar-' 
ium, one nearly brushes against d\ 
very lifelike frogman in full descent. 
This is one of two works aboard by | 
Jean-Louis Bilweis, who paints on’! 
stainless steel, with wonderfully! 
comic effect. The solarium, com- 
pletely enclosed, is a sort of bateau 
mouche deck, a pleasant spot where: 
one might linger over an estimable 
Bordeaux as the seascapes drift by. 

From there it is just a short climb 
up to the helicopter deck. Landing on 
the deck of a yacht, no matter how 
large, takes a dab hand on the joy- 
stick, and apparently the pilots most 
skilled at it come from Pacific tuna 
fleets, which use helicopters to spot 
and herd the recalcitrant beasts into. 
the nets. Forbes says he has gotten 
used to the “very dramatic” business 
of landing on the Highlander. “It’s 
like anything,” he shrugs. “Easy to 
get used to. If I didn’t have it, I 
wouldn’t know I needed it.” 

He is currently engaged in trying 
to get permission from the Federal 
Aviation Administration to strap two: 
Ninja 250cc motorcycles to the struts 
of his Bell Jet Ranger helicopter, so 
he can take part in motorcycle rallies 
away from home. 

On hearing this, a guest inquires if 
that isn’t just gilding the lily. “But 
that’s the sheer fun of it,” says Forbes 
without skipping a beat. “Noone would 
ever say it comes under the category 
of ‘necessary transportation.’ ”O 
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French elegance and four generations of American Craftsmanship 
came together to create this classic Louis XV Vitrine. Shown in Brentano 
Fruitwood with gold tone metal leaf striping and signed Chinoiserie decorations. 
Custom finishes and decorations are available to your specifications. We invite you to dis- 
cover the beauty of “Furniture Designed for Gracious Living” through your nearest furniture 
dealer or write P.O. Box 1259, Jamestown, N.Y. 14702-1259. (716/487-1165). Brochure $5.00. To the trade. 
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Saul a regal yacht 
to glaciers or rivieras. 


This summer, let a Sea Goddess take you to the magnificent 
seascapes of Alaska or the sophisticated playgrounds of the 
Mediterranean. 

A yachtsman’s vision of a cruise ship, a Sea Goddess has all 
the ambiance of a private club. 

Each stateroom is a spacious outside suite. Each salon is a 
gracious tribute to elegance. And each moment is personally 
dedicated to your preferences and your whims. 

Your Maitre d’ invites you to dine as leisurely as you please 
with whomever you wish at the table of your choice. Your Chef 
prepares each entrée to your order. Your Sommelier offers you 
a different premium wine with each course. Your Bartender 
remembers your name as well as your favorite cordial. 

In the privacy of your suite, you can enjoy the films of your choice 
and order anything from omelettes and filets to champagne 
and caviar around the clock. 

And from the fresh flowers that appear everywhere each 
morning to an intimate Casino and Piano Bar that call it a night 
only when you do, the Sea Goddess life is reserved for you and 
never more than 57 other couples who share your uncompromising 
taste. 

Come sail Sea Goddess I on a wondrous 7-night cruise through 
the Inside Passage of Alaska between Vancouver and Juneau. 
Or sail Sea Goddess II from Las Palmas, Monte Carlo, Malaga or 
Venice on a unique Mediterranean Riviera cruise of anywhere 
from 6 to 11 nights. The 1987 double-occupancy rate per day is 
approximately $650 per person. And like a yacht of your own, 
there are no port charges, no bar bills and no gratuities. 

Call us or ask your Travel Agent for a complete brochure. And 
let the Sea Goddess life be part of your life. 


Come live the Sea Goddess life. 


Alaska* Mediterranean * Caribbean * South America * Java Sea * Orient * Mexico 
Intercontinental Odysseys 
Sea Goddess Cruises Limited® 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126. 
(800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 Florida. Ships’ Registry: Norway. 
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DEENE PARK 





The Brudenell Family Estate in England 
continued from page 115 


the first earl of Cardigan’s precious 


books for “safekeeping,” but under. 


Charles II he was allowed to buy 
them back. They are on the shelves 
of the Bow Room today, in each a 


grudging notation of what he had to , 


pay to retrieve it. 

The third earl found that a quiet. 
life with books was not enough. He 
converted to the Protestant religion, 
took up positions at court, and the 
family fortunes improved. The 
fifth and sixth earls added the sunny 
rooms most used today, and it was 
the seventh earl of Cardigan who 
entered history books as the man 
who led the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade in 1854. He survived that infa- 
mous battle and returned to live at 
Deene Park and marry his second 
wife, Adeline. He called her his “very 
good little wife.” Contemporaries 
called her ‘a very painted lady.” 

They had scandalized Victorian so- 
ciety by living together before they 
were married, so “nice” ladies no 
longer came to Deene Park. And after 
her husband’s death, Lady Cardigan 
lived many more extravagant years. 
She received gentlemen wearing a 
rose in her blonde wig, entertained 
with naughty songs, dressed up as 
the family ghost or as a nun singing 
“Ave Maria,” rode her horse over 
gravestones, and had her own coffin 
made, then climbed in and asked the 
maids how she looked. 

Things are quieter now. Summer 
days are peaceful, as rose petals drift 
in scuffling heaps through the open 
doors to aSunny terrace. But in win- 
ter the house has a special quiet; snow 
muffles all sounds, even the flurry of 
white doves that rise in silent greet- 
ing to visitors. 


The echoes of history, however, - 


reverberate throughout the estate. To 


a chronicle that ranges from the dark - 


times of the Civil War to the happy 
days of the high-spirited Adeline, the 
current generation will undoubtedly 
add its own chapters. The seasons 
change, years become centuries, and 
Deene Park continues, a true family 
home and legacy. 
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SEMINAR/WORKSHOP i in the DESIGN & INSTALLATION of ORNAMENT 


To keep the art alive, we teach you the same “lost art” installation techniques we offer our clients. 
Like the boiserie of Europe, you will make your own ornamental panel with our pliable, self- i 
bonding ornaments. Included is instruction in design, glaze and gilding finishes. Sat & Sun, the fj 
first weekend of each month. Limit 20/workshop.. Fee: $400/person = _ 
Instructor: Lenna Tyler Kast, Author of the two volume set, “ORNAMENT IN ARCHITECTURE”: 
A pictorial design resource for recreating beautiful interiors. Hand bound, loose plates, rast ed : 
edition. Available only through the J.P.Weaver Co. a 


Designer/Lenna Tyler Kast OG fa s Sen ry ees i 


SINCE 1914 
To the trade 2301 W. Victory Boulevard * Burbank, California Pree 
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“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago everybody in 
the art world thought I was crazy,” 
says Giuseppe Eskenazi. “What be- 
gan as a London buying office for the 
family antiques business in Milan 
turned into a gallery that was proba- 
bly the first anywhere to specialize in 
early Chinese art—Neolithic pottery, 
archaic bronze vessels, sculpture and 
porcelain. No one thought I would 
survive unless I included the later art 
that was so popular, so decorative, so 
easy to find a place for on tabletops 
and mantelpieces. 

“But I never had an affinity for late 
Chinese porcelain—and I still don’t. 
Customers would come in wanting a 
nice vase they could turn into a lamp, 
and I used to get some very blank 
stares when I explained that yes, this 
was an Oriental gallery, but no, we 
didn’t sell vases.” 

When he bought magnificent early 
art, his father would inevitably say, 
“Why did you buy that? And who do 
you think will buy it from you?” He 
paid good prices, even record prices, 
at auction in those days, and nobody 
there would say anything at all, so 
stunned were they that any dealer 
would buy art considered so “inter- 





Eskenazi’s Early Chinese Art 
By Elizabeth Lambert 





LEFT: A pair of Tang glazed-pottery Bactrian 
camels are examples of the early Chinese art 
exhibited at Eskenazi in London. ABove: A 
Ming, Xuande period (1426-35) porcelain 
fruit bowl bears a six-character mark 
above a scrolling-flowers design. 





Giuseppe Eskenazi examines a marble 
bodhisattva kneeling on a pedestal carved 
with lotus petals, circa 1000-1200, a pe- 
riod of strong Buddhist influence. 





, 


esting,” so esoteric, so unsalable. 

Now Giuseppe Eskenazi finds 
himself in the mainstream of collec- 
tors’ interests as Western tastes have 
changed. The public eye has become 
accustomed to early Chinese art, 
mainly as a result of important loan 
exhibitions from the People’s Repub- 


lic to major museums throughout Eu- * 


rope and the United States. Quietly 
and seriously, Eskenazi has also 





A pearl necklace embellishes a 
Tang figure of a court lady showing the 
potter’s mastery of colored glazes. 





played a part in developing collec- 
tors’ tastes. Exhibitions at the gallery 
have introduced a steady stream of 
magnificent objects from China and 


Japan, and the meticulous scholar- 


ship of the accompanying catalogues 
has earned the respect and interest 
of the art world. 

Researching catalogues for exhi- 
bitions is one of Eskenazi’s greatest 
pleasures. “It gives me an excuse to 
spend a whole year thinking about a 
group of objects,” he readily admits, 
“and the indulgence of sitting for 
hours in the library, ‘wasting’ my 
time trying, to read the date on a 
bronze vessel. A good gallery must be 
a balance of research, commerce and 
aesthetics. These three must all be 
there, but they must stay in balance. | 
Too much or too little of any one and | 
you're in trouble.” 

Eskenazi’s exhibitions are eagerly - 
awaited, and on opening day collec- 
tors line up on the pavement at 
dawn, in a rush to buy that has on 





continued on page 158 
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m Boussac of France, Ir ilding, 979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 100 
Seo autiful “Oolong” (6009) eChintz, 59.” wide repeat 66" comes in 3 colorways. ‘'Sarcona’”’ (9600): 
Atladta, Curran Assoc, Inc. Boston, Ostrer House. Chicago, Holly Hunt, Ltd. Cincinnati, De Cioccio and Assoc. Dallas, Decorators Walk. Denver, Decorators Walk. Ft. Lauderdale, Todd Wiggins & Assoc 
High Point, Curran Textile Showroom, Houston, Decorators Walk. Los Angeles, Janus et Cie. Miami, Todd Wiggins & Assoc. New Orleans, Delk & Morrison, tne. 
Philadelphia, Taggart/Zwiebel Assoc., Inc. Phoenix, S.C. Smith, Ltd. San Francisco, Sloan Miyasato, Inc. Seattle, Jane Piper Reid & Co. Washington, D.C., Decorators Walk 


. Showrooms, Paris, Dusseldorf and Milan 
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GRAND 
TOUR 


IS 
BACK! 
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The mark of the truly sophis- 
ticated and the urbane is travel. 
Previews invites you to take a 
fascinating journey . . . a world- 
wide tour of the most extraordi- 
nary real estate in the world... 
waterfront estates... mountain 
| chalets... high-tech homes... 
and much more. The Previews’ 
colorful, new 1986/87 Guide to 
The World’s Fine Real Estate is 
now available at $19.95. Order 
your personal copy of the Guide 
by filling out the coupon below. 


PREVIE 


51-(AD) Weaver St. INC. 
Greenwich Office Park One 
Greenwich, CT 06831-5156 
Please send me______ copy(ies) 
of the 1986/87 Previews Guide. 
Enclosed is my check for 

_ sor IT can charge my 
order to American Express, Visa 
or MasterCard. 


Card Number 
[}) AMEX CL) VISA LJ MASTERCARD 


Exp. Date 


Signature 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 
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Eskenazi’s Early Chinese Art 
continued from page 156 


occasion become a very ungentle- 
manly scrum. Gallery clients have in- 
cluded John D. Rockefeller II], Arthur 
Sackler, Hans Popper. Officials from 
the major museums and institutions 
of the world also keep in touch—the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, the 
British Museum and the Victoria and 
Albert in London. 

Collectors know where to find 
him. The rest of the world hustles by 
on Piccadilly not knowing the haven 
of Oriental calm hidden behind an 
anonymous door, down a dark corri- 
dor and up a flight of stairs. “This lo- 
cation is deliberate,” Eskenazi says. 
“Anyone who takes the trouble to 
come up a flight of stairs is either in- 
terested in what we exhibit or willing 
to become interested. I’ve never 
wanted to have a shop at street level 
with a sales manager and a cash regis- 
ter, nor have I ever taken part in an 
antiques fair of any kind where goods 
are crowded together in order to sell 
as many as possible.” 

His gallery gives each work its 
own space, in large simple rooms de- 
signed by John Prizeman. There are 
no distracting cozy touches to make 
them look “at home’’—just good 
space and good light. ‘“Many dealers 


glish houses are crowded with old 
school ties and cricket bats, and you 
can’t enjoy truly fine art that way. An — 
important work should be isolated. 


“There is a new and very interest-  . 


ing kind of collector today,” Eskenazi _ 


observes, “who collects not just in | 


one field, filling gaps in a series like’ 
a stamp collector, but from many 
fields. People come in who may have 
seen early Chinese art at the Boston 


Museum or the Metropolitan and felt . 


something toward it. They know 


what they want and take the trouble ; 
to come in every time they're in Lon- | 


don. It may take years, but when they : 


see the piece they want, they know it. 


I admire that. It’s not a question of 


filling an empty space in the house. A! 
Rothko painting and a Chinese Neo- | 
lithic pot do not clash, but that’s not | 
because someone has decreed it so. 


Good art will stand its place. That 
kind of house is very exciting.” 
Giuseppe Eskenazi continues: 


“Fashion is very harmful to art, be- — 


cause it puts things out of context. 
Everyone recognizes a Tang horse 
now, and if they see one in some- 
one’s house they say, ‘Oh, you've got 
a Tang horse.’ That’s too bad. They 
don’t really see the beauty of it or the 
reason behind it as a burial object—to 





“Most English houses are 
crowded with old school ties and 
cricket bats, and you can’t enjoy 

truly fine art that way.” 





have furniture and rugs so clients can 
imagine an object at home,” Eskenazi 
says, “but I don’t think that’s the way 
to look at a work of art. The question 
is, ‘Do you like this piece?’ If you do, 
you will find a place for it. aes: 

“I have the same minimalist ap- 
proach at home. After I had lived in 
my house for five years, a friend 
asked when I planned to move all 
the furniture in. I liked that. Most En- 


transport the spirit of the dead from 
earth to heaven. It has always been 


the same horse, but now publicity has ' 


changed the way people see it.” 

There are very few clients who | 
simply walk in, ask how much and — 
say, “I'll take it.” More often they 
make an afternoon of the visit, ask 
questions, add information of their 
own, stay on for some good talk with 
either Giuseppe Eskenazi or Philip 





continued on page 162 














NEW SHOWROOMS: § Phoenix, 602-953-3525 


San Diego, 619-270-3370 


PICTURED: “Peninsula” screen,“ Chamonix” sofa,“ Sardinia” coffee table, 
“Twig” lounge chair,“ San Remo” end table, rug pillows. 
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Send $15 for our full-color catalog Refundable with purchase. 





Kreiss Enterprises 445 No. Figueroa St, Wilmington, CA 90744 1-800-334-3495 In California 1-800-824-4988 ate 


Los Angeles/San Francisco/Laguna Niguel/Dallas/Houston/Palm Springs/San Diego/Chicago/ Seattle/Washington D.C./ 
New York/Denver/Palm Beach/Salt Lake City/Phoenix/Atlanta/ Hyannis/Honolulu/Minneapolis/Southampton 
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Ral aatas 


Period panelled rooms, Antique 
fireplaces. Wrought iron entrance gates, 
Classical statuary, garden temples, 
vases, seats, fountains, etc. , 


Interior designers welcome 


For full colour brochure please send $10 to: 

Crowther of Syon Lodge (AI) - London Road 

Isleworth: Middlesex: TW7 5BH: England 

Tel: 011441 560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 

Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. — eee 
LONDON Crate Narre Mel eC OE Rie SclOn i 





_AMERICO MAKK 


FORCES IN MOTION, detail from 30” x 40" original oil by Americo Makk 


The earth trembles under the stampede in a brilliant composition of movement and color. 
Other paintings by Americo Makk are featured in the new Makk art book, just released. 


€8 Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 


You may order your copy of the new Makk book by calling Lahaina Galleries toll-free. U.S.: 1-800-367-8047; 
Canada: 1-800-423-8733. Both numbers: Ext. 108. 
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MANDARIN — MORE THAN EVER 
YOUR SOURCE 
China’s closed its antique wholesale department 
and the Japanese yen is riding high — but there’s 
stilla 50% discount in effect at MANDARIN (even 
on new shipments) on one of the largest stocks of 
Oriental antiques outside the Orient. 


Come, call or write soon while the discount’s still 
in effect! 


—_— POs — 


POLAROID PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED FOR 
SPECIFIC REQUESTS. EXPERT PACKING 
FOR SHIPMENTS WORLDWIDE 


MANDARIN ANTIQUES, LTD. 


Wholesale & Retail 9:00-5:30 Monday-Saturday 
812 West Pine Street P.O. Box 428 Farmville, N.C. 27828 
(919) 753-3324 


Located 22 miles east of Highway 1-95 
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Eskenazi’s Early Chinese Art 
continued from page 158 


Constantinidi, his colleague. Clients 
become friends and often telephone 
from Tokyo, New York or California 
whenever they’ve read something in- 


teresting and want to pass it on. As: : 


they usually do their reading at night 
and tend to forget the time differ- 
ences, Eskenazi finds some of his 
most interesting conversations taking 
place at very strange hours. 

He does not collect Chinese art 


himself because he feels strongly that : 
“it is totally wrong to collect in your ' 
own field. It means you are compet- , 
ing with your own clients, and al- ; 
ways with an advantage. If you've ; 


kept the best for yourself, what do 
you do if you invite a client to the 
house? Shove everything under the 
bed or in a cupboard? You might as 
well put the magnificent things in 
the gallery and raise your reputation. 
I collect English oak furniture and 
European watercolors and drawings, 
and enjoy the challenge of reading in 
another field. 

“Learning about any field of art isa 
lifetime’s work,” he comments, “but 
that is particularly true with Chinese 
art, which covers a formidable quan- 
tity of objects and so many art forms 





The world hustles 
by on Piccadilly not 
knowing the haven of 
Oriental calm behind an 
anonymous door. 





over a period of five thousand years. I 
decided long ago that no one could 


ever speak with authority and con- 
viction over the entire span, and that 


was one reason I decided to specialize 
in the early art. It was a terrible risk, 
but we all take risks when we’re 
young. You have nothing, so you 
have nothing to lose. My uncle had 
both his money and his name to lose, 
but he lost neither. Buying great art is 
never really a risk.” 
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Kitchen Interior Design 


Expect a certain elegance in the kitchen interior designs and you 
will experience SieMatic. 
It's where design joins function in a total kitchen concept. 
See a beautiful example in SieMatic’s 1001 KL, a traditional style in 
high gloss, snow white lacquer with rails and knobs of gleaming brass. 
SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design for traditional, contemporary 
and thoroughly modern living. Available through your interior designer 
or architect. 






























as evocative descriptions, stunning photographs, 
and mouthwatering recipes combine in 


the most glorious gift book of the season. 


For the first time, the pictorial beauty of the Chinese landscape 
is combined with a special collection of authentic recipes, care- 
fully selected by China’s master chefs—in a magnificent book 
prepared in collaboration with the Chinese government and 
the Chinese culinary institutes. 


The specialties of the finest restaurants from Beijing, Shanghai, 
Guangdong and Sichuan have been transcribed, translated, 
Americanized, and carefully tested and edited for use in the 
average American kitchen. 











An international team of photographers has not only pictured 
each recipe but provides a breathtaking visual essay that cap- 
tures the astonishing diversity of the scenery and people of 
China. A lively, informative text explains the factors and back- 
ground—climate, geography, natural resources, history, reli- . 
gion—that distinguish the food of each region. 


Here is a book for every lover of ethnic cooking, for every ad- 
mirer of Chinese culture, for every armchair traveler, for every- 
one who takes pleasure in beautiful books, superbly printed 
and attractively bound. Competitively priced, it is sure to be 
the leader of the forthcoming gift-giving season—and many 
more seasons to come. 


/THE BEAUTIFUL 
~ COOKBOOK 


256 pages, over 300 full-color photographs, 235 recipes 
Available at your local bookstore and other fine retail outlets 


THE KNAPP PRESS 


5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90036 


Anthony Quinn will appearin person at 
Center Art Galleries-Hawaii on Oahu and Maui 
from January 20 through February 5, 1987 
to present his bold, dramatic sculptures, 
brilliantly colored original oil paintings : 
a and hand signed limited edition graphics. R \, 
~ Anthony Quinn’s sculptures, paintings, and graphics are available exctilajvely q 
. at all eight Center % 


Inc. 


* Royal Hawatian Shopping Genter ©The Cutlery at Hyatt Regency Maui 
* Ala Moana Center © ° Front Street & Lahainaluna 
° Waikiki Shopping Plaza i 
©2232 Kalakaua ~ 
Post Office Box 15577 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96830-5 77 


Ph. (808) 926-2727 © 
NATIONWIDE TOLL FREE (800) 367-7026 
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I REMEMBER AS A CHILD in Japan watch- 
ing geishas gingerly threading their 
way through a snowstorm in their 
white cotton socks and wooden san- 
dals, delicately angling paper-thin 
umbrellas against the snow. How 
odd, I thought. In Norway, where I 
was born, umbrellas were only for 
rain, and cotton socks and wooden 
sandals were for the seashore. 

Years later I had my first look at 
Cambodia. Dawn was breaking and 
Phnom Penh awakening from its lan- 
guorous sleep as I stepped into the 
street from the modern house where 
I was staying. Three saffron-clad 
monks with shaven heads were 
wending their way toward a tall 
stupa at the end of the street; coming 
toward me, a little boy led a lumber- 
ing elephant from some other world. 

I am no stranger to incongruities; 
I have lived and traveled abroad for 
nearly half of my life. So it was with 
anticipation of the incongruous that I 
embarked recently on a series of pho- 
tographic assignments in East Asia, 
an area I know fairly well. 

I set one specific assignment for 
myself, not knowing until I arrived 
whether I would get the needed per- 
mission to carry it out: I asked the 
Chinese press office if I could photo- 
graph the interiors of Chinese dwell- 
ings—the homes of rural commune 
workers, cadre members, technicians, 
scholars, artists, shopkeepers, pen- 
sioners, even the house of the brother 
of the last Chinese emperor. Permis- 
sion was granted. 

I photographed in the Beijing area 
and then set out, mostly by train, car 
and Jeep, to cities and communes be- 
yond the Great Wall. Left behind 
were the dragon of the emperor and 
the phoenix of the empress. The For- 
bidden City and its dazzling deco- 
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Images of Contemporary China 


Writer-photographer Inger McCabe Elliott set herself the task of documenting 
the dwellings of city and rural inhabitants throughout China—from factory workers and 
farmers to scholars, shopkeepers and artists. ABOVE: Elliott at Mt. Everest in the Himalayas. | 


rative arts—yellow tiles symbolizing 
the emperors, blue tiles for heaven, 
green for earth and red for happi- 
ness—faded to a memory the farther I 
traveled from the capital. As in Eu- 
rope, the arts of China had flourished 
in the upper strata of society, at court 
and in the homes of warlords and 
rich merchants. Little in the way of 
the decorative arts had trickled down 
to the masses. 

Knowing all this, I should not have 
been as dumbfounded as I was when 
I began my photographic journey. I 
had some notion of Chinese history: 
of the revolution that swept the coun- 
try in 1949, of the dislocation of mil- 
lions for nearly ten years during the 
Cultural Revolution. And I had, after 
all, seen plenty of plastic flowers and 


vinyl walls in some of the world’s. 


greatest Chinese restaurants. 
Yet somehow I was shocked by 
what I kept seeing through my lens: 
















































tape decks, television sets, and 
plastic covers for almost everything. 
In most markets, red ruffled covers 
were available for television sets, 
gauze covers for fans, and even chif- 
fon covers for babies. 

Most Chinese homes—whether in 
a Beijing neighborhood dating back 
to the early Qing dynasty or in a 
1930s apartment complex in Wuhan 
or a modern commune house near 
Chengdu—have certain elements in 
common. Generations of families 
continue o live together in both ur- 
ban and rural areas, and most homes 
still contain too many people. Beds 
often double as couches, bedrooms as 
sitting rooms. Kitchens, even in the 
best of houses and apartments, are ~ 
primitive—a sink with hot water is 
almost unknown. To Western eyes, * 
rural Chinese kitchens tend to look 
more pleasing than their urban coun- 
terparts, since utensils are primitive, 


continued on page 170 
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PANNON A GALLERIES Egista Lancerotto (1874-1916) 
Happy New Year 
1043 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 (212) 628-1168 Oil on canvas, 52 x 77 inches 
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Keep last years issues of Architectural Digest 

Sa fet sfc (Cee es ee ee 

protected fOr years to come y 
Architectural Digest is truly the premier this rich, simulated leather slipcase. Two a 


international magazine of fine interior de- Sa aes will hold 12 valuable issues— 
sign. Each lush, color-filled issue is pro- a full year—of Architectural Digest. 
duced with the same devotion to quality 
as is a fine art book. 


as 


Keep them on your bookshelf among your 
most treasured books. Both the cover and 
As you anticipate another glorious year of spine of the slipcase have been imprinted 
the finest in interior design, art, antiques — with the distinctive Architectural Digest 
and architecture to be found in Architectural signature, for easy identification. 

Digest, make sure you will always have 
your issues easily accessible. 
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Don’t wait. Send for your Architectural 
Digest slipcases today! Just mailinthe ° i 
Architectural Digest has designed for you order form below. - 


m7. ATT a Town 7 ‘ ‘ A 
CALL TOLL: FREE 800°421-4448 
Mon. - Fri. 9 A.M. -5 P.M. Pacific Time. In. : allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped 
California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. _ separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only. 
Prices effective through December 31, 1987. Please 
“Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., used with permission. 
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Williams Island is the pin- 
nacle, the prize, one of life’s 
great rewards for having 
taken on the world and won. 

No wonder Sophia Loren 
maintains an apartment 
here. She knows that the 
people who created Williams 
Island have made a passion- 
ate commitment to excel- 
lence. From world class ma- 
rinas to a magnificent tennis 
complex presided over by 
resident pro Roy Emerson. 
From the challenges of an . 
18-hole championship golf 
course to our soon-to-be- 
completed Health Club 
and Spa. 

All superbly enhanced 
by a hand-picked staff that 
takes uncommon pride in 


making you feel special. 
Best of all, the residences 
of Williams Island are ready 
for you right now. One, two 
and three bedroom tower 
suites with dramatically 


tsa 


But somebody’ got to live a 


tough 


wide private patios in the 
sky which overlook lavishly 
landsca ped gardens, cas- 
cading fountains, and our 
stylish new Island Club, 
the exciting social center of 
Williams Island. 

Few places anywhere on 
earth combine residential 
elegance and enduring value 
with the Ger passed serv- 
ice, luxury and style of 
Williams Island. 

Residences from $200,000 
to over $1 million. 

Williams Island, 80 acres 
of exclusive island elegance 
on the Intracoastal Water- 
way between Miami and 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Sales Office open 9:30 
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Toll-free 1-800-628-7777. 


Or write, 
7000 Island Blvd., 
Island, 
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well-worn and hung on walls. Urban 
kitchens are cluttered with the inev- 
itable enamel pots and pans—and of- 
ten cups and a mirror for daily 
ablutions, since the kitchen is usually 
the only source of water. 

Within the many homes I visited, 
the items chosen for display reflected 
their owners’ newfound material 
wealth. For some reason I don’t quite 
understand, duality is important. 
Two chairs bracket a television set. 
Two chairs flank a table on which 
stand two Thermos bottles. Asymme- 
try scares most people, and the Chi- 
nese seem to be no exception. 

Some of the visual vignettes | 
noted from inside China: 

Textile worker's quarters, Xian. A 
wooden wardrobe with a large mir- 





ror stood in the corner of the com- 
bined bedroom /living room. Nearby, 
the resident showed me a set of two 
chairs covered in lace and antimacas- 
sars. Between the chairs, on another 
lacy tablecloth, stood a television 
for once not covered to keep off 





set 
the dust—and on top of that a red 
plastic sea lion, inflated and waiting 
to be taken to some nonexistent beach. 

Home of a retired engineer, Chengdu. 
A two-seat vinyl couch was draped 
with an antimacassar; a terry-cloth 
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Images of Contemporary China 
continued from page 166 


towel covered the seat. The engi- 
neer’s granddaughter napped nearby 
on a rattan mattress, the inevitable 
panda decorating its canopy. 

House of a cadre member, Guilin. 
Scholars of Chinese classics kept their 
treasures in silken boxes; modern 
Chinese keep their treasures on dis- 
play, but also under wraps. In the liv- 
ing area the table was covered with 
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lace, the back of the couch with tow- 
eling, and the couch seat with rattan. 
Porcelain cups held fresh coffee, and 
the aroma of oranges was pleasantly 
inviting. A wedding photograph en- 
cased in glass was hung ona wall and 
covered in plastic to further protect it 
from the elements. 

Scholars’ residence, Wuhan. Both 
husband and wife were elderly and 
spoke English well. She translated 
Shakespeare into Mandarin; he was 
an economist with a Yale degree. 


TRAVEL NOTES: INGEN Mce@GABE; BEE @iim 


Aside from the usual calendars, Ther- 
mos bottles and tape decks, this home 
was unusual for its bar of Lux soap 
resting by an enamel washbasin. 

Art commune, Chongqing. A grand 
summer estate—which once be- 
longed to the Soong family—still, 
stands, with a memory of its former 
gardens and long balustrades over-- 
looking the Yangze River. Now it is 





ABOVE: Utensils hung on the wall of a ru- 
ral kitchen lend it a rustic appearance. Yet in 
most Chinese interiors Elliott was impressed 

by “tape decks and television sets,” items that 
“reflected their owners’ new-found material 
wealth.” ABOVE LEFT: A red television cover 

is typical of those sold throughout China for 
protecting small appliances. LEFT: Rattan 
chairs flank a table. “Duality is important,” 
Elliott says. “Asymmetry scares most peo- 
ple, andthe Chinese are no exception.” 


an art commune, each artist with his 
own room. I searched the house for 
clues to its prior existence. And there 
in one room, as large as most living - 
rooms I had seen, stood a magnificent - 
and unused porcelain bathtub. 

In the past, Chinese rulers believed 
they had a mandate from heaven, but 
artistically the majority were never 
affected. Now nearly a billion people 
are determining China’s decorative 
arts. The Chinese have seen the fu- 
ture, and—like ours—it is plastic. 











COUNTRY 


CERAMIC TILES & TERRA COTTAS from Portugal, France, Spain, Italy, England, Holland, Finland, Mexico & Peru. 


For a 96 page 
colour catalog 


send $10.00 (U.S.) 


to your nearest 
representative. 


CALIFORNIA 

Ceramic Design 

1436 South Grand Avenue 
Santa Ana, CA 92705 


The Studio 
104 East Montecito Street 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 


Bile eee een 
The Galleria, Space 226 


101 Henry Adams (Kansas) St. 


San Francisco, CA 94103 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
eed 

721 8th Street S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 


Pele 

The Design Center 

300 D Street S.W. Suite 235 
Washington, D.C. 20024 
FLORIDA 

Country Floors 

94 N.E. 40th Street 

Miami, FL 33137 

GEORGIA 


Associated Products 
Division of Sandsy, Inc. 


351 Peachtree Hills Ave. N.E. 


Suite #227 
Atlanta, GA 30305 


ILLINOIS 

Hispanic Designe 
SpA Be Ol [ol Co NTT} 
Chicago, IL 60646 


Hispanic Designe 
1309 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, IL 60654 


KANSAS 

International Materials 
4585 Indian Creek Parkway 
Overland Park, KS 66207 


MAINE 

Keniston’s 

269 Commercial Street 
Portland, ME 04101 


ESET ay 
Tile Showcase 
One Design Center Place 
SIE okie) 
Boston, MA 02210 
MICHIGAN 
Virginia Tile 

~ 22201 Telegraph Road 
Southfield, MI 48075 
Tee BUI e) 
Design Center 
1700 Stutz St. Suite 22 
Troy, Michigan 48084 
MINNESOTA 
Hispanic Designe 


International Market Square 


275 Market St. Suite 111 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


WES TeL UST 

(eT em AST a etst) 
1610 Hampton 

St. Louis, MO 63139 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Henry Dowdy & Assoc. Ltd. 
116 South Lindsay Avenue 
High Point, NC 27260 


OHIO 

Studio One 
Pendleton Square 
1118 Pendleton Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45210 


BUM bier Ce =e a Oren 
27750 Chagrin Boulevard 
Cleveland, OH 44122 


Tiles of Columbus 
1217 Goodale Boulevard 
Columbus, OH 43212 


OKLAHOMA 
Country Tile Design 
3511 South Peoria 
Tulsa, OK 74105 





300 East 61st St., New York, NY 10021 (212) 758-7414 e 


OREGON 

Tileworks Inc. 

co100B AYA ce WNT IVT) 
Portland, OR 97210 


PENNSYLVANIA 
lore Naa ele) 


1706 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


Tile & Designs Inc. 
PPA EASY Ulm} tc -1-14 
Pittsburgh, PA 15232 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Designs Unlimited Inc. 
1015 Aquidneck Avenue 
Middletown, RI 02840 


is a3 
Monarch Tile 
4072 Senator 
Memphis, TN 38118 


Associated Products 
Division of Sandsy, Inc. 
103 White Bridge Road 
Nashville, TN 37209 


TEXAS 

French-Brown Floors 
7007 Greenville Avenue 
Dallas, TX 75231 


CANADA 

ore SMES) 

321 Davenport Road 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 1K5 


Country Tiles 
1632 Ouest Rue Sherbrooke 
Montreal, Quebec H3H 1C9 





PACT Va. 
lore ma lee) 

28 Moncur Street 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2025 


er Naa ele) 
1260 High Street 
Melbourne, Vic. 3143 


orl CNM) 
262 Stirling Highway 
Perth, Australia 6010 
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AM 63B SHIPS & BOATS, biue 5”x 5”x 3%”; AM 60B SCENES IN CIRCLE, blue 5"x 5”x %”; AM 90B BLANCS, blue 5x 5”x %"; AM 32B ACANTHUS BORDER, blue 2 14" 5”x %". 
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164 E. 56th St., N.Y.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Dallas @ Houston 
Los Angeles @ Troy(Mich.) 


Fine French Furniture to the Trade 
Complete catalogue available—$20.00 





A graceful example of 
an English Chandelier 
in The Adam Style. 
_, Height 46” x width 35” 


151 Bast 57h Mec Nw York, NY 10022 Plazas 0516 


CHICAGO DALLAS / HOUSTON ei Sa SAN FRANCISCO 


Holly Hunt Lid Pree UeM al +a ME oe ele Le Lleol] 





















MOVING? 
RENEWING’? 

QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 

















ADDRESS 





NAME 
ADDRESS APT. NO. 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

C1 Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 





RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct’ By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your cur- 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 























Madley, Hereford HR2 9NA, England 


Open Monday through Saturday; evenings and Sundays by appointment 
Telephone: Golden Valley (0981) 250244 (3 lines); Telex: 35619 

Cables and Telegrams: Antiques, Hereford. 

Agent in America, Telephone: (203) 322-8581; Telex: GBHUSA 643509. 


Greal Brampton House Antiques" 








Of serpentine form, this chest of drawers has the 
most superb fitted drawer incorporating a small 
reading slide, various compartments, secret drawers 
and leathered slide. The canted corners have blind 
fret work decoration and are highlighted by the 
figured mahogany to the drawer fronts. Of the 
Chippendale period, it measures 46ins wide x 26ins 
deep x 3tins high. Circa 1760 


From the workshops of Thomas Chippendale, this 
spectacular, 18th century, satinwood commode. Of 
unparalleled quality and in magnificent condition, the 
exquisite marquetry detail throughout incorporates 
garlands of laurel leaves, fine fluted decoration and 
complementary geometrical designs. It was placed on 
display at the famous Exhibition of English Decorative 
Art at Lansdowne House in February 1929 (Plate no 
LXXXVIII) and is also illustrated in Percy Macquoid's 
‘A History of English Furniture — The Age of 
Satinwood,” page 172, fig. 157. It measures 5ft wide x 
18V2ins deep x 3ft 6ins high. Circa 1778 


An important pair (only one shown) of 18th century 
George II period, giltwood, Gainsborough armchairs with 
upholstered seats and backs and having gilded arms and 
cabriole supports carved with acanthus leaves. Circa 
1760. An almost identical set of chairs is to be found at 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk, made by the renowned carver 
James Miller, who was retained by Lady Leicester from 
1761-1763. Illustrated in “Dictionary of Furniture” by 
Ralph Edwards 





For a magnificent dining room setting, this most beautiful, George II! period, mahogany 
dining table. Extending fully to 11ft 10ins (including three leaves) x 60ins wide, this table 
was made by Butlers of Catherine Street, furniture makers for the King, in 1805. With 
well-figured detail to the wood and reeded decoration to the edges, it stands upon 
elegant, tapered, supports. Around this is a set of twelve, extremely important, single, 
Queen Anne period, walnut dining chairs of the most exquisite quality. Dated 1713, full 
history and provenance available 


We have one of the largest and finest collections of antique furniture. 
Specialists in interior design, furniture or furnishings for the period and traditional home. 
Goods packed and shipped to any part of the world. 


A very rare and extremely important pair of globes by J & W Cary of London. Circa 
1830, they are set upon mahogany stands. One being terrestrial and the other celestial 
they are of unusual size and measure 43ins high. They are in fine condition throughout 




















WORKSHOPS 


ecnnique Doing ity urself affords the greatest opportunity to train th eye and become 


nd create the faux finish. A portfolio of sample boards for presentation and selling 


Two Workshop Locations: 





Learn Marbleizing & Faux Finishes 
at the Day Studio in 
San Francisco and New York 
VIDEOTAPES 


The Day Studio Videotapes 
providing complete step-by- 
step faux finishing instructions 
lissect” any surface are coordinated to Benjamin 
Moore paint colors 


hand n’ workshops are intense and practical training In a traditional art 


valuable painted finishing 
e to exactly what the tools and medium can do. Y 


ed in each workst 

- Wall Glazing 

* Marbleizing on Walls 
- Stone & Marble 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK : = : 
January March + Semi-Precious Stones 
Va szing—lar 9 PhO Tortoise & Inlays 
lart Jar Aart ! 
\ | 6-31 $99.95 for each one hour color 
Wall Glazing ) ) = 
Februar tape. VHS/Beta 
= y { Fel Send for order form or call 

March : eeeimrkchar NAN and order direct, Visa/MC 

ae M ) | eel iad } 7 ( (415)626-9300 

stencilir Mar. 9-13 week work I 0.0) 
Wooderaining—Mar. 16-20 Wall Glazing Workst 
Workshop enrollment limited. First come first served 


W 






rite for 1987 Schedule and Brochure. All inquiries handled through San Francisco 


1504a Bryant St. - San Francisco, CA 94103 - 415/626-9300 





THE DAY STUDIO-WORKSHOP INC. ) J | 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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READER'S DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 52-59: 
Bill Willis 
Zaouia Sidi Bel Abbes 
20 rue Sebaatourigel 
Marrakesh, Morocco 
212-4-424-57 


Charles Boccara 

Mimar Architecture In Development 
Avenue Mohammed V 

Marrakesh, Morocco 

212-4-300-30 


Pages 60-67: 
Sally Sirkin Lewis 
8727 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/659-4910 


Pages 78-83: 
Athfield Architects 
P.O. Box 3364 
Wellington, New Zealand 
64-4-792-117 


Pages 90-95: 


F. Javier Barba 

Ronda General Mitre 25, Atico 2a 
Barcelona, Spain 08017 
34-3-204-8585 


Pages 96-99: 


Kennedy Harwood Limited 
11 Osiers Road 

London SW18, England 
44-1-871-4255/6/7 


Studio 112 Carnegie Hall 
154 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York,New York 10019 


Pages 100-109: 


Jon Bannenberg 
6 Burnsall Street 
London SW3, England 
44-1-352-4851 

















DISCOVER ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS... 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE ANTIQUES @ RENT OR BUY 
LOW PROP RENTAL RATES ¢@ SALES UP TO 50% OFF 





> Kidney Shaped Incredible Bronze 

nted Art Nouveau Desk and Chair 

Deco Sideboard/Bar with Chrome 
Details, en Suite 














Wooton Patent Secretary Desk, _ 
Standard Grade and Leather Victorian 
Swivel Chair 
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Grand Louis XV 
Carved Walnut Mirror 
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Diet Art Nouveau Sideboard, 


en Suite Fabulous 11 pe. Art Nouveau 
Dining Set by Diet 





3 pe. Carved Mahogany Parlour Set 
with Dolphin Arms 





Beautiful Rosewood Victorian 


Wooton Patent Rotary Desk Marble Top Etagere 


with Unusual Slant-top 





Fabulous Bronze Mounted 3 pe. 
Egyptian Deco Office Set 





The Most Unusual Highly Carved Italian Deco Marble Top Ornate Italian Deco Bed Set Italian Deco Armoire with 
Monumental Bed and Dresser Dresser. en Suite with Bronze Plaque Quezelle Shades, en Suite 

































ICTORIAN WALNUT: ie 8% | ART NOUVEAU: 

Wooton Desks @ Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 
Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets 

Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 
Bookcases e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 





Hall Pieces 


i : ART DECO: 
MERICANA OAK: e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
54”-72” Rolltop Desks 


e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 

Dining Sets e File Cabinets NEW WAREHOUSE ENGLISH: 

peuivers Deas < ae & Tables ADDRESS e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 
onference Sets ¢ Chinas 4851S. ALAMEDA STREET ; e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
}OUNTRY FRENCH: LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 ARCH!TECTURAL ITEMS 

pining Sets © Bed Sets (213) 627-2144 e Railings e Leaded Glass 
pultets STP eB i ee Tables SHOWROOM: e Ceilings e Entryways 
Swivel Chairs e@ Chairs ST oor it D 


Bookcases e Vitrines 
Armoires e Etched Windows LOS ANGELES, CA 90 069 
(213) 658-6394 











87 PG. REVISED SECOND) EDITION 
1986 CATALOG AVAILABLE $10 
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MALLETT 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 





MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W1Y OBS. TELEPHONE: 01-499 7411 (5 eS TELEX 25692. 
CABLES MALLETSON LONDON W1Y OBS, AND AT BOURDON HOUSE, 2 DAVIES STREET, LONDON WI1Y 1LJ. 
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J. ROBERT SCOTT & ASSOCIATES 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 
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INTERNATIONAL 


PrepUReGOUTLURE 





450 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE 0 BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90212 (1) 213/273-5262 
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CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 









Visit us at our new address and view 
our collection of fine silk and antique rugs. 






_ ADIL BESIM & Company, Inc. 1240 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, California 91: 
(818) 795-7589 = ~—_ Vienna-Innsbruck-Salzburg-Graz-Zurich-Pasadena (213) 681-7/ 
Py\G tH PURCHASES SNE Pras TACT} COURTESY TO TR! 
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HOPPE IMPORTS 


offers Showplace Square’s largest European Antique collection. 
Three floors, 30,000 sq.ft. of quality European Antiques. 
Open to the trade only. 


450 Townsend Street, (between 5th € 6th) San Francisco, California 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 
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Furniture by White of Mebane 
from the Lorraine VI Collection. 
Louis XV Armoire. W47,H.82 


bs 
i 
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We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


Cpe 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN. 





BAKER * HENREDON + KARGES * CENTURY * KARASTAN » KINDEL * MARBRO * M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES » JOHN WIDDICOMB 


COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd, 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just east of Winnetka 
(14) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 


STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 


c6 CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 





The magic morning aftert... 
the Aireloom night before. 


“We spent the night curled together like two spoons. He hasn’t slept that well in months. 
The bed was so comfortable, I asked the innkeeper about it. 


She smiled. ‘Everyone asks me that} she said, ‘We put an Aireloom handcrafted mattress and 
box spring in every room because they give our guests the best in plush luxury’ 


-A romantic getaway weekend on Catalina...From the seaplane landing on the bay, to the long walks 
round the rugged shoreline, and the luxurious Aireloom nights at the Inn on Mount Ada...it was perfect. 


T’ve decided to get him a handcrafted Aireloom when we get home. So we'll always have magic 
nornings...because of the Aireloom nights?’ 


Aireloom’s handcrafted magic is in our 8-way, 
fand-tied and knotted box spring coils, free-end off 
‘t innerspring system, layers of luxurious 10Q% 
ystton, and meticulously handstitched sides. The heritage of handcrafting 
Aireloom-support, comfort and dependability Muy ~ makes every Aireloom an heirloom. 
-e why handcrafted Aireloom beds are found in NE ce ‘ 
jae finest inns, furniture stores...and homes. 
Call 1-800-247-5016 for a color brochure and 


LO: Box 46 38, El Monte, CA 917 34 
1e name of the authorized dealer nearest you. 


(213) 686-1440 









































RENAISSANGE 


Fine Antiques and Faithful Reproductions 
of 18th Century Furniture and Interiors 
Enjoy live music by 
your favorite artists. 
Renaissance now 

offers quality antique 4 
grand pianos, : 


with automatic 
reproducing 
systems. 


~ Current Inventory 
9’ Ebony Steinway 
9’ Rosewood Knabe 
9’ Oak Bosendorter 
9’ Rosewood Bechstein 
8'4” Rosewood Broadwood 
6'7” Ebony Steinweg 
510” Ebony Bosendorfer 
Call for further details 


1056 Mission: Drive Open Every Day 10 — 6 
Solvang, California 93463 (805) 688-6222 




















Designing and Building a Custom Home. 
Robert H. Gorman Co., Inc. specializes in the design 
and construction of estate homes in both contemporary 
and traditional styles. Please call for our free brochure 
which offers advice on planning and building a quality 
home in a cost effective manner. 

Robert H. Gorman Co., Inc. 


1200 Gough St. #23B, San Francisco, CA 94109 
(415) 776-1799 
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Largest Ce aeunedanite Imported Furniture In Orange County 


von, emert— 


nteriors 


Interior designers since 1920. 


1595 Newport Blvd. Costa Mesa, CA 92627 (714) 642-2050 we 
345 North Coast Highway Laguna Beach, CA 92651 (714) 494-6551 





Have you visited 


DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & IOTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment 3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 


Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year (714) 675-2583 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO ° (714) 493-1283 

















LOS ANGELES (MAIN OF 
8431 Santa Monica Bouli 
(213) 650-2000 


Photo by Jack Boyd i . : . SS mu 

















Antique Sarapi Heriz: 19th Century. 







Since 1905 — SALE Sante Swen oe 
is available | 


at 30% to 60% off — 
_ THE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN ORIENTAL RUGS i 
J.H. Minassian & Co. 


Established in Los Angeles 1905. 


mae) South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only location) 


213/383-1397 Hours: Monday thru Saturday 9 to 5.: 
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From the Gracie Design Portfolio... 


Available through John Edward Hughes— 


Dallas & Houston; Ernest Gaspard—Atlanta; 


J. Robert Scott—Los Angeles. 





Established By 
Charles R. Gracie in 
1898, Gracie has risen 
to and maintained its 
position as America’s 
foremost specialist in 
Oriental art. 

‘Today, the Gracie 
collection is remark- 
able for its quality and 
diversity. Magnificent 
hand painted wall- 
papers still highlight the 
collection. But today 
they are joined by a 
comprehensive variety 
of antique Chinese and 
Japanese screens, 
porcelains, furniture, 
wallpapers and art ob- 
jects. To this are added 
the unequalled prod- 
ucts of Gracie’s own 
art studic where staff 
artists restore and 
reproduce superb 
screens, furniture and 
wallpapers. 

Gracie has_ be- 
come the country’s 
most complete and 
dependable resource 
for Oriental art, wall- 
papers, and antiques. 





Handpainted Wall C : 
For your copy of the Gracie Portfolio, 





send $10 to Gracie, Inc., D&D Building, 


979 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 
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We are importers, 
distributors and 
suppliers of Persian 
and Oriental rugs, 
specializing in 
antique, semi-antique, 
new and oversized 
Persian & oriental rugs. 
We are southern 
california’s largest 
source of Persian rugs, 
with the finest 
selection for designers 
and interior 
decorators. 

We do expert rug 
appraisal, cleanning 
and restoration. 
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BALDACC 


919 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 - Phone 213 657-6810 
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FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES © 


Oak Registry Desk from England last half 19th Century 








By Direct Import 
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CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


AVERY BOARDMAN» 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


























ABOVE 
THE 
CLOUDS 


Above the clouds, like an island 

in the sky, lies a land between 
memory and myth. It seems to 
float on the feathered wings of 
fantasy itself. Mountains rise from 
its snowy passes like castles in the 
air. Almost abstract, they cast a spell 
of ‘Once upon a time...” Here is 
the world of peacefulness in us all. 
Here is the world of H. Leung, a 
painter of possible dreams. 





H. LEUNG 


H. Leung has taken his rightful place among the most 
expressive and sensitive artists of today. His work has a sense 
of life that is transcendental. In reflections of light, in reflections 
of mood, it captivates the soul. Leung, in this beautiful triptych, 
has created a scenic poem. Four feet high and nine feet long, 

it prevails upon the viewer like an atmosphere of Eden. 


To purchase this splendid painting or find out more about 
artist H. Leung, please call toll-free: 800-367-8047 ext. 108. 
In Canada: 800-423-8733 ext. 108. 


“Above the Clouds,” an oil-on-canvas triptych by H. Leung. 4 x 9 feet. 


Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 





© Lahaina Galleries, 
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The Aston Court collection includes some of the finest 18th Century 
reproductions made today. Derived primarily from the Georgian 
period, the designs are faithful to the originals with authentic 
inlays, carvings, rare woods and finishes. To explore this treasury 
of living, dining and bedroom furniture, we invite you to send $5.00 . 
| for the Aston Court catalog. Henredon, Dept. A27, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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THE DEVON SHOP 






Formal And Country Furnishings 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 
own individual environment. Select 
from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 
try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 
rooms, all your-decorating needs. 

Each item is carved by hand in the classic 
design of the period and signed by the wood- 
carver; upholstered pieces are finished to your 
ll specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 
Complete Design Service | 


| 111 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Any insurance policy can help you rebuild 
your house. But a Chubb Replacement Cost 
Policy will provide you with the coverage you 
need to replace the unique construction and 
fine architectural details that make your home 
so special. 

It’s one more reason why the more you 
have to insure the more you need Chubb. 


For further information, 
phone 800-922-0533. 
CHUBB 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies is proud to participate in 
“American Playhouse” Watch for it on PBS. 
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A sunny tribute to the joys of country 
home and hearth expressed in a 
new collection of wallcoverings and 
fabrics. They're bright, warm and 
wonderful designs that work ina 
variety of settings; because they're 
also scrubbable, strippable, 
pre-pasted and pre-trimmed, 

they're very practical! 

The 19 designs come in up to eight | 
colorways plus borders and 36 | 
correlated 50” wide fabrics in a | 
50/50 blend of cotton and polyester. | 





Meadow Song is Warner’s way of 
saying, ‘Welcome Home.” We think 
you ll want to make it yours. See 
the complete collection through 
interior designers or decorating 
departments. 


The Warner Company 

108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, Il 60606 
Showroom: 

6-134 The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, IL 60654 





All the beautiful things 
happening to walls are by 


Warner 


Wallcoverings and Fabrics 
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Available through interior designers and decorating departments. | 
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Introducing Allusions. Luxury floors so different, 
so elegant, they bring a unique new dimension to flooring. 


Layers of color and opalescence create a translucent 
shimmer that gives each Allusions design a unique beauty. 


Explore the Allusions Collection at your Mannington Flooring Specialist. 


Tanninglon. - 


NEVER-WAX* FLOORS ~~~ 
The beautiful floors with the "built-in Shite 
i } ©Mannington 19387 
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Cup ey e 


At Aynsley,’a single piece of china is 
hand-crafted, hand- gilded and hand-burn 
by up to 30 artisans, using methods we've 
perfected over 200 years. 


And if our cups are longer in the making, 


it's to ensure they are savored for centuries. 


Pattern shown: Pembroke. An I8th Century Aynsley pattern. ©1986 Waterford Crystal, 225 Fifth Avenue, NY; 
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AMERICA’S} 





For 135 years the America’s Cup has symbolized for 
sports lovers one of the greatest world events in 
competitive sports. . .it is the hallmark of victory 
among racing yachts. 

To commemorate the 1987 Races, the Florintine Mint 
brings you the Official Replica of this Cup in an 
unconditionally guaranteed limited and numbered 
edition which you will proudly possess as a collectible 
of lasting beauty. 

There will be only 5,000 of these Sterling Silver 
Replicas for worldwide distribution. The molds will be 
destroyed after the manufacture of this extremely 
limited quantity. . .thus virtually assuring an increase in 
investment value over time. 


Each Cup Replica is mounted on a polished mahogany 
base and enclosed in crystal clear Perspex. . . it is 
guaranteed to weigh over 12 Troy Ounces of sterling 
and is 130mm high. 


Your complete cost for this priceless collectible is $990, 
which may be charged to your American Express, Visa 
or MasterCard in 4 equal monthly installments of $247.50. 


Now become part of a thrilling moment in the history 
of world sportsmanship! 


To immediately assure that a numbered and 
certificated America’s Cup Replica is reserved 
in your name — or for information — phone 
Miss Green at 1-800-453-9600. 





C Alorintine Point 


850 Union Street, Suite 91 
a Francisco, California 94123 


LETTERS FROM -UREABERNS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


As one of the recipients of J. Garvin 
Mecking’s sharing of his sources 
(Architectural Digest Travels, Fall 
1986), I can well testify to his gen- 
erosity. Some twenty-five years ago, 
when I made my first buying trip to 
England, Garvin took me to lunch, 
bringing his London address book 
with him, and told me where to go, 
when to go, who to see and what 
each source represented in terms of 
merchandise. I now travel to London 
six times a year or more, and each trip 
reminds me of his kindness. 
Marvin Alexander 
New York, New York 


It was a wonderful experience to see 
the splendid portrayal of Ralph Lau- 
ren’s store in the Rhinelander Man- 
sion in your October 1986 issue. I 
enjoyed it very much. Thank you. 
Sigifredo Rodriguez 
Tamaulipas, Mexico 


Just finished the Polo/Ralph Lauren 

feature, October 1986. I’m glad you 

decided to break with tradition; the 
innovation is your best in years. 

J. Marshall 

Pasadena, California 


It has been ten years since I first dis- 
covered your magazine and now I 
would not miss an issue. In the Octo- 
ber issue, however, there are tantaliz- 
ing references to “Etruscan pegasi” in 
Allen Paulson’s home (“Inspired 
Eclectic”), but no pictures of them. 
This not-unusual occurrence in your 
magazine is very disconcerting to the 
reader and detracts from the overall 
high quality of Architectural Digest. 
Joanne S. Zeoli 


Westport, Connecticut © 


I have always liked antiquities and 
was pleasantly surprised to see Kalef 
Alaton’s deft use of pre-Christian 
Mediterranean pieces in “Inspired 
Eclectic.” The diversity of the ele- 


ments in the Paulson residence 

makes a gracious environment, one | 
that is not at all austere. 

Molly Harbours 

Seattle, Washington 


You've usually managed to capture 
my attention with beautiful homes 
and interesting décor. But your Octo- ; 
ber issue was a surprise. | remember 
my days at Finch College (in New | 
York City) when someone would ask 4 
me where I lived and I’d answer, “Al-_ | 
bany.” “Oh, where's that?” was the 
reply. Thanks to Mr. Lynes for a de- », 
lightful article on New York’s capital 
city and her tricentennial celebrations. 
Anne M. Petruska 
Albany, New York 


Poor Russell Lynes! If he is indeed 
embarrassed by Albany’s Empire 
State Plaza, as stated in the October 
issue, then he should be ashamed as 
well. This is the architecture of his 
own generation, not Richardson’s 
Romanesque hulks that he moons 
over. If Mr. Lynes insists on being 
fashionably disgusted by the Interna- 
tional Style, then it is Albany who 
should be embarrassed by him. The 
Empire State Plaza is a masterstroke 
in a city of eclectic charm and beauty, 
almost all of which Mr. Lynes suc- 
ceeds in conveying to your readers. 
Todd McMillan 
~ _ East Lansing, Michigan 


Every fall when we leave our beach 
house here in Morocco, I share my 
cache of magazines that our friends 
have saved for us—all but the Archi- 
tectural Digests. Those I keep for 
years. This year I’ve decided to give’ 
them to the American Women’s 
Association library in Rabat. This 
way they'll be shared by many. Your 
magazine is so good because it is an 
international magazine of fine design. 
Grace Brockman Fallon 
Morocco 

















arge 68 page book with 87 
pictures send $5.00 to: 
juire, AD2-87, 151 Vermont 
et at 15th, San Francisco, 
ornia 94103. Ask your 
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dealer or architect about 

the seven unique McGuire 
Collections. See them in the 
nearest McGuire showroom. 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Denver, High Point, 
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An exclusive Kravet fabric: Flora 
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Next month brings the Spring edi- 
tion of Architectural Digest Travels, 
a complimentary companion maga- 
zine included with our March issue. 
As in last October's Fall edition, we 
have created features that will be of 
particular interest to the Architec- 
tural Digest reader. In Los Angeles, 
White House decorator Ted Graber 
leads us to his best sources for an- 
tiques, while in New York, Editors-at-Large Robert Fizdale and 
Arthur Gold share their favorite shopping haunts. On Anguilla, 
architect Myron Goldfinger has created new standards of com- 
fort with his vacation villas, available to those with a taste for 








JOHN BRYSON 


utter peace. And for a taste of the unexpected, John Julius Nor- 
wich celebrates the architectural oddities of Britain's Landmark 
Trust—where travelers can stay in anything from a Gothic 


temple to an eighteenth-century pineapple. Artist Teddy Mil- \ ‘ 


lington-Drake records his impressions of the farthest of far- 
flung islands, while Charlotte Aillaud takes us behind the 
scenes at the Salzburg Festival. And our collectors’ finds in 
Spain are sure to offer some surprises. Surprises are, after all, 
the constant of travel. With Architectural Digest Travels, you 


will find many. = 
' 
ioe Kee : 


Editor-in-Chief 





Bellagio House 

David Murdock’s Bel-Air estate has 
had only two previous owners, Conrad 
Hilton and Hilda Boldt Weber. It was 
Mrs. Weber who commissioned archi- 
tect James Dolena to build the house. 
When Hilton bought the property 
from Mrs. Weber in 1950 he said, “I 
couldn't resist it. The main house is al- 
most the size of two football fields, yet every inch of it is 
livable.” Mr. Murdock’s late wife, Gabriele, redecorated 
the interiors but didn’t alter the basic design. “We saw no 
reason to change it,” says David Murdock, “other than 
modernizing the kitchens. But the grounds had been 
shamefully neglected. We had to pull out some seven hun- 
dred dead tree stumps and plant at least that many new 
trees. It was a little like moving Birnam Wood.” See page 52. 


ALAN BERLINER 





David Murdock 


Virtues of Nuance 

Kalef Alaton seems to gravitate toward 
challenging projects. This time it was 
a “bastardized Dutch colonial” origi- 
nally intended as a temporary resi- 
dence, according to its owner. She and 
the designer met at a party in Dallas 
and had known each other for several 
years before working together. (Alaton 
designed her previous, much more formal home.) The cur- 
rent house, which showcases a collection of important 
modern American painters, “is pretty stark for Texas,” 
says Alaton. “And the downstairs has the feel of a town- 





Kalef Alaton 








SALVATORE BAIANO 





house or even a converted loft, more of an eastern look.” | 


He adds that Texas interiors “are usually more home- 


spun.” Concurs the client: “People are always telling me ! 


they don’t feel like they’re in Texas here.” See page 62. 


Traditional Comforts on the Sound 
Georgia-born designer Arthur E. Smith 
moved to Manhattan to work with the 
legendary Billy Baldwin. Of the latter’s 
, famous clients, Smith says: “You had 
no trouble spelling their names.” As 
head of his own firm for the past thir- 
teen years, Smith feels an important 
lesson he learned from his mentor was 
“not to become too attached to things.” He passed on this 
same philosophy to one of the owners of the Connecticut 
house featured this month. Raised to think she had to live 
with the same décor for a lifetime, “she initially shied 
away from a design that made too large a statement,” the 
designer reports. The wife reveals Smith’s expertise in an- 
other field: “He told me designing is seventy-five percent 
psychology.” See page 70. 
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Arthur E. Smith 


“*  Gentleman’s Quarters 

Keith Irvine has a preference for clients 
with strong opinions, and in James B. 
Rogers, Jr., whose restored Manhattan 


got one. “At times I was flat-out ada- 
mantly opposed to what he wanted to 
do,” recalls Rogers, “but he swung me 


Keith Irvine 


continued on page 17 








_ townhouse we feature this month, he - 
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continued from page 14 


around by doing rather than talking me into it. I can be 
awfully stubborn, and once I stalked out on him, probably 
for something of no consequence. I’m surprised he didn’t 
stalk out on me.” Rogers wanted to capture the undeco- 
rated look of his grandmother’s house in Alabama, where 
“things looked like they fell there, not like they were put 
there.” That house was rich with mahogany, and so was 
his turn-of-the-century beaux-arts mansion, except that 
much of the wood had been painted over. Against the 
better judgment of Irvine, who dislikes the heaviness of 
nineteenth-century décor, the mahogany was stripped and 
restored. Says the designer, “I learned a lot, but I taught 
him a lot too. It was rewarding because I had to work in a 
style that’s not my cup of tea.” See page 76. 


A Formal Balance 

The past continues to captivate To- 
ronto designer Robert Dirstein, even 
when he’s creating something new. 
Several years ago we presented the an- 
tiques-filled circa 1884 residence 
Dirstein and his partner, James Robert- 
son, renovated in Toronto’s historic 
Yorkville district. Dirstein has loved 
the area since his days as a student at the Ontario College 
of Art—long before it became fashionable. Now Dirstein 
and Robertson are building a Georgian-style brownstone 
in the same area and plan to use the upper floors as living 
quarters while connecting the lower floors to their present 
offices in an old stone cottage. See page 90. 
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Robert Dirstein 


A Tale of Two Brownstones 

“A house is for living in, not looking 
at,” says Annabel Nichols, who, with 
her director husband Mike Nichols, is 
finally enjoying their Manhattan 
brownstone after numerous false 
starts. So many, in fact, that Annabel, a 
novelist and writer of nonfiction (she is 
currently working on a book about the 
Anglo-Irish), has chronicled the experience for us this 
month. A woman who keeps things in perspective, she 
had become apprehensive about hiring a designer after 
several told her the brownstone’s problems were all but 
insoluble. When Rendell Fernandez arrived, “he was po- 
lite and thoughtful as opposed to hard-sell and disparag- 
ing,” as one or two earlier recommended designers had 
been, she recalls. She also liked his strong architectural 
background, because the double-height living room re- 
quired an architectural solution. “It was like an elevator 
shaft,” says Fernandez, who lowered the ceiling, widened 
windows and installed taller furniture. “The house isn’t 
really decorated—it’s all architectural and purposely un- 
derstated,” he says. See page 96. 


Annabel Nichols 











Profiles: 

Thor Heyerdahl 

Even at a young age, Thor Heyerdahl 
showed signs of becoming an explorer 
and scientist. In Larvik, Norway, his 
mother was head of the local museum, 
and she instilled in her son a love of 
zoology and anthropology. While still 
in primary school, and with financial 
backing from his father, he created a one-room zoological 
museum in his house. Later he majored in both geography 
and biology at the University of Oslo, where his access to a 
renowned library of literature on Polynesia would eventu- 
ally set his course in life. Heyerdahl’s studies of the 
achievements and failures of past civilizations has carried 
over into the present. “The egocentricity of modern man is 
frighteningly destructive,” he cautions. “What’s most hor- 
rifying are those who believe there’s nothing to fear if we 
destroy this planet, because we'll soon be building space- 
ships to take us to better worlds. I have nothing against 
space exploration. ... But we must realize that we need 
this planet to come back to.” See page 102. 
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Thor Heyerdahl 


Australian Classic 

From western Europe to western Aus- 
tralia is quite a commute. Nevertheless, 
Italian designer Annalaura Angeletti 
made the trip between Rome and 
Perth several times while creating the 
interiors of Peter and Robin Briggs’s 
house on the Indian Ocean. A designer 
for eighteen years, Angeletti—who is 
making her first appearance in Architectural Digest—spent 
the first part of her career specializing in yachts. This 
project was her first encounter with a collection of vintage 
cars. Peter Briggs owns more than 150 automobiles, many 
of which are on display in his luxurious garage/show- 
room. (Others are on display in the nearby York Motor 
Museum, housed in a restored turn-of-the-century build- 
ing.) Races of all kinds figured prominently as recreation, 
recalls Angeletti. “Often my assistants and I would go to 
the horse races with our host, who was pleased to be es- 
corted by what he called his ‘Italian team,’” she says. 
“Such goodwill was very hard to resist.” See page 116. 
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Annalaura Angeletti 


Gardens: 

Plotting an Alpine Cliffhanger 

In a field below his cliffside villa high 
above Lake Como, Baron Pier Fausto 
Bagatti Valsecchi and his wife main- 
tain a nursery of rare plants. The baron 
also participates in an environmental 
and national heritage foundation that 
operates to preserve great Italian es- 
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Baron Bagatti 
Valsecchi 
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tates. Despite the beauty of a tradi- 
tional garden—flowers in the spring 
and thickets of fern and herbaceous 
perennials surrounding an ornamental 
pond—all paths seem to lead back to 
the wild, deep precipice. On one side 
of the property is a dramatic rock gar- 


Baroness Bagatti den of berberis, laburnum and other 


Valsecchi trees and shrubs, and on the other side 
are trees that were planted long ago by the present owner’s 
father, Baron Pasino Bagatti Valsecchi, a country gentle- 


man with an imaginative passion. See page 124. 


Southwest Rhythms 

Architect Michael Mahaffey’s Santa Fe 
house has its roots in New Mexico’s ar- 
tistic influx before and during World 
War I. The structure was built by artist 
Gerald Cassidy circa 1915-1920, the 
same period that witnessed D. H. Law- 
Michael Mahaffey rence’s arrival in Taos. Yet many of the 
home’s architectural elements precede 
that era; they were taken from a ruined local church con- 
1725. Time and tenants had taken their 
toll on the house when Mahaffey and his wife, Mary, pur- 


structed around 





chased it nearly six years ago. Now completely restored, it 
serves as a second residence and office for the Oklahoma 
City architect, whose design for a mountainside house in 
Aspen—with interiors by Steve Chase—will be featured in 
an upcoming issue of Architectural Digest. See page 130. 


Architecture: 
Johannes Van Tilburg 
Making his first appearance in our 
pages is Santa Monica-based architect 
Johannes Van Tilburg. Raised and edu- 
cated in the Netherlands, Van Tilburg 
has traveled extensively throughout 
Europe, South America and the South 
Pacific, frequently accompanying his 
archaeologist wife on digs at Easter Island. The visits have | 
influenced his work. For instance, he refers to the stone 
walls of Dr. and Mrs. William C. Janss, Jr.’s house in the 
Santa Monica Mountains “as archaeological pieces that ~ 
would have been found on the site.” Van Tilburg is also 
inspired by events closer to home. Active in community 
and professional affairs, he has lent his office space to vari- 
ous local artists for exhibitions, provided apprenticeships 
for students and encouraged exchange programs with ar- 
chitects in Germany and Holland. See page 136. 
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PRESENTING THE BESSARABIAN 
REGION OF EINSTEIN MOOMJY: 
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It’s deep and dark yet bright and colorful. So it’s not just a fashion statement, this Bessarabian, it’s a 
With flowers and pomegranates and leaves growing wild statement of the art. 
on a 100% wool cut pile sea of black. And it’s available only at the store that brought you back 
It was born centuries ago in the Bessarabian region of in time for the Victorian look and into the jungle for the 
Europe and it’s now available, fully grown to a 12’ seamless animal look. 
width at Einstein Moomjy. Where, though it has a distinctly So come and explore the Bessarabian region of Einstein 
Oriental flavor and can be used as an area rug, it’s found in Moom}y. No passport necessary. 
the broadloom department. 


E A “ ‘ 
And just as it crosses borders, you’ll have to cross borders Einstein Moomyy 


to get to it. For it comes with a unique 12” border. Use it to 


enhance a wall to wall or as a border for an area rug. ‘The Carpet Department Store 


New York and Whippany Stores Open Sunday Noon-5pm. We'll ship and install anywhere in the U.S. 
IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (BET. LEXINGTON & THIRD AVENUES) A&D BLDG. , (212 -0900. STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM. INCL. SAT., MON. & THURS. TILL 9 PM 
IN NEW JERSEY: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100 N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 (20 -6800 WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600 LAWRENCEVILLE, 


2801 BRUNSWICK PIKE (ALT. U:S. 1) (609) 883-0700. ALL N.J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT. TO6 PM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTER CARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS PURE WOOL PILE 


























Let a Roche-Bobois 
sofa be your 
inspiration. 

Follow your 
instincts to 

create an 
environment that 
is uniquely 

your own. 

Shown here: 

Vista. 

This sofa’s 

perfect proportions 


are clad in superb ROCHE-BOBOIS. 


leather (in a 


choice of many A VERY PERSONAL 
fread eaions SENSE OF SIVEE 


of broad cushions 
are spread over 

its seat and back. 
Vista is the 

elegant reflection 

of a confident 
personal style. 

For our complete 
catalog, please 

send a $6 check or 
money order to 
Roche-Bobois 

(Dept VI1), 

200 Madison Avenue, 
New York, NY 10016. 


Through our exclusive stores and through 
the trade in the USA and Canada. 
New York ¢ Atlanta ¢ Beverly Hills 
Birmingham,MI ¢ Boston * Chicago 
Dallas * Denver ¢ Hartford/Canton 
Houston ¢ La Jolla ¢ Miami 
Minneapolis * Montreal 
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GUEST SPEAKER DIRK BOGANDE 





An Englishman’s House in France 


THE HOUSE WAS BUILT as a shepherd’s 
house in 1641 and added to in three 
sections as the family, and their for- 
tunes, grew. When I first saw it six- 
teen years ago it was a solid, uncom- 
promising stone-built house under a 
long tiled roof, three stories high, sit- 
ting fair and square to the winds on an 
abandoned terraced hillside. 

The first floor sat directly on the 
earth without damp course or foun- 
dations; it still has neither and seems 
none the worse for that. When a 
boulder was discovered which was 
too big to be moved it was merely 
incorporated into the walls, all of 
which are at least a meter thick; per- 
haps these act as a sort of anchor? 

The stout oak door opened directly 
into the kitchen (the earliest part of 
the house), which had an immense 
open fireplace with a canopy and a 
hand-hewn stone sink in one corner. 
Through a rough wooden door one 
went down two steps into an adjoin- 
ing cow stall which had held eight 
beasts and a rusty manger; next to that 
a plank door led down four steps into 
acart shed in which a battered Citroén 
sat in the dust. All the floors were thus 
on different levels, but all the ceilings 
were uniform, supported by giant oak 
beams heavily stained black. 

The kitchen wall was roughly 
washed in thick khaki distemper; the 
cow stall was built of uncut fieldstone 
and so was the cart shed; cobwebs and 
dust were everywhere. In the kitchen 
the floor was covered with octagonal 
honey-colored tiles, the cow stall with 
cracked concrete, the cart shed with 
old bricks laid directly on the earth. 
They are still there to this day. 

When I stood in the cart shed and 
looked up through the two doorways 
toward the kitchen area, I knew that I 
had the basis for my longed-for all- 





The actor Dirk Bogarde at his house in Provence. From The Englishman's Room by Alvilde Lees- 
Milne and Derry Moore, published in the U.S. by Salem House Publishers. Originally published 
in Great Britain by Viking. Text copyright Dirk Bogarde. Photography copyright Derry Moore. 


white long room. It would be at least 
twenty feet wide by fifty feet long 
once a little architectural work had 
been done. This was entrusted to my 
brave architect, Leon Loschetter, who 
understood exactly what I wanted 
and was very relieved that I did not 
wish acres of white wrought iron, 
plate glass and parquet flooring, or 
swimming pools. 

I insisted that the character of the 
house, both inside and out, must be 
retained at all costs, and that only the 
most ancient materials should be used 
in the reconstruction. We would open 
the three rooms into one by cutting 
wide arches in the thick walls, off-set 
so that the disagreeable effect of sitting 
in a tunnel would be avoided. The 
room must be one unit, but with three 
distinct sitting areas linked together 
by the massive beams above and the 
tiled floors below. The kitchen would 


remain intact, canopy, fireplace, stone ° 


sink and all; the great cart-shed doors 
were to become a window and a door 


combined; and the sagging door of the 
cow stall, giving directly onto the 
land, would also become a window 
with a deep window seat. 

All windows faced south to catch 
every scrap of light, winter and sum- 
mer; the hideous black-stained beams 
were stripped, sanded roughly and 
then rag-washed white. Walls were 
all plastered with an uneven surface 
and a coarse-textured finish, as in all 
old houses which have been built by 
peasant hands. The floors, except for 
the kitchen and the cart-shed bricks, 
would be laid with ancient tiles re- 
moved from a demolished farm in 
the valley. The kitchen, with its cano- 
pied fireplace, was to be the focal 
point of the room. 

Work started in early April and 
was, amazingly, finished in July 


while I was working abroad. The fin- ° 
ished room, when I first saw it that - 


July, was exactly as I had hoped and 
planned it to be, so much so that I 
almost resented the furniture and the 
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Cadillac has created the 
Seville to be America’s ultimate 
luxury sedan. Its sophisticated 
styling proves an aerodynamic 
automobile can also be 
elegantly distinctive. It incorpo- 
rates virtually every comfort, 
every Convenience you could 
ever require. Seville inspires 
your confidence and control. 
Impeccably detailed and 
backed by the finest warranty 
in Seville history. 


The essence of elegance. 


Sleek and sophisticated. This is 
the most aerodynamically 
styled Seville ever, which means 
that its styling actually contrib- 
utes to remarkable interior quiet 
and road-holding stability. 


Cadillac is a proud sponsor in the quest to bring back the America’s Cup. 


SEVILLE 


Ine Elegant soint of Cadillac 


The comfort of America’s 
ultimate luxury sedan. 


Seville goes beyond the 
expected. Consider: Electronic 
Climate Control with a sun-load 
sensor that adjusts the interior 
temperature to enhance your 
comfort. And in the Seville 
Elegante, both driver and front 
passenger have power lumbar 
supports and power seat 
recliners. 


Road manners that inspire 
confidence. 


Seville is equally comfortable on 
mountain switchbacks or in city 
traffic. With the handling of four- 
wheel independent suspension. 
The spirited response of a trans- 
verse-mounted, fuel-injected 

V8 engine with front-wheel drive. 
These qualities culminate in 
new levels of driver satisfaction. 





A fine automobile should utilize 
fine materials. This one does. 


Supple leather and luxurious 
cloth are handfitted in the seat- 
ing areas. Genuine American 
walnut is inlaid on the instru- 
ment panel and console. And 
leading-edge electronics 
constantly keep your Seville 
comfortable, convenient and 
reliable. 


Seville’s new 5-year/50,000-mile 
limited warranty. 


Seville assures you the ultimate 
comfort: peace of mind. A new 
longer 5-year/50,000-mile 
limited warranty” covers the 
powertrain and seven other 
major systems. 

Your Cadillac dealer invites 
you to experience America’s 
ultimate luxury sedan. Seville, 
the elegant spirit of Cadillac. 
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LIGHTING FURNITURE ACCESSORIES 


For a brochure and your nearest interior design source write, 
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An Englishman’s House in France 
continued from page 22 


chairs and sofas, in their frilly English chintzes, when they 
arrived to be unloaded, because they completely broke the 
white simplicity and perfect proportions. The chairs and 
the sofas were re-covered in a thick white woven cotton 
instantly. And everything brought over from England fit: 
in perfectly. This had all been planned months before, so 
each piece went.into position with ease. 

The room is a sitting room: that is to say, it is a room, 
where people can sit, sprawl, read books, make conversa- 
tion, listen to music, argue, knit or relax in whatever way . 
they wish. The paintings are all modern: Joan Eardley, 
Christopher Wood, Leonard Rosoman, a Ben Nicholson 
which I particularly enjoy, two Monnerets and a Picasso 
lithograph. They look, on the white walls with space all 
round them, like windows opening out to fantastic land- 
scapes. It is a “summer room” all the year round, for even 
in the depths of winter when the vine is bare, the wind 
howls and the snow drifts, the white walls and white- 
covered chairs and sofas, the pictures and the bowls of 
flowers on every surface reflect every gleam of light, giv- 
ing it clarity, warmth and the illusion of sunshine. 

White is perhaps not the best color fora room ona terraced 
hillside high up on the side of a modest mountain, with dogs 
carting mud about on broad feet, and guests wandering in 
from exhausting efforts with fork and trowel in the potager, 
but, strangely, it seems to work perfectly well. 

This room is essentially designed to be lived in with ease 
and comfort, without restrictions. I have no idea if it re- 
flects my personality: How could I? But I do know that it 
has strong echoes of almost every room of its kind which I 
have owned in larger houses in England, and it contains all 
the same old bits and pieces, mostly gathered from junk 
shops, so that I am familiar with them and the room feels 
right for me. Nothing here is new, and there is not a single 
stick of Louis Anything, Boulle or Sévres, which delights 
my French guests, who sink into fat old armchairs with 
little cries of relieved comfort. It is considered trés anglais, 
although it is really a mix of all kinds of pieces. 

There is no sign of a decorator’s hand here either, which 
might be a good or a bad thing, depending on how one 
views the result. Obviously I have made furnishing “er- 
rors” here and there, mixing style and period as I see fit 
and with what is at hand, but everything seems to be har- 
monious and nothing seems “arranged.” There are no cur- 
tains (shutters do very well); no carpets, except a rush mat 
before the fire in winter; no tassels or pompons—just clear 
and simple lines and the pleasing glow of the tiled floor 
polished to a high degree. 

The test of a room such as this is simple. Clearly it will, 
and it does, hold fifty or more people with ease, but what 
is it like with, say, only two or three? Do we rattle like peas 
in a whistle? The answer is easy. It is still a place of har- 
mony and comfort, a welcoming room, intimate and 
warm: a sitting room as snug as a nursery, and as such it 
passes the test, in my opinion anyway. 
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“Have you seen Donald’s 
new place in Palm Beach?” 








TRUMP PLAZA OF THE PALM BEACHES 





2 and 3 Bedroom Residences, Penthouses and Grand Penthouses * From $272,000 to $1,500,000 
800-833-0258 (in Florida call 305-655-2555) 
A property of Donald Trump and The Trump Organization 
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ROAM THE CARIBBEAN 
IN CUNARD LUXURY— 


CONTEMPORARY, CLASSIC 
OR YACHT-LIKE. 





Now Cunard offers the Connois- 
seur’s Caribbean, South America or 
the awe-inspiring Panama Canal in 
one to three weeks aboard the one- 
and-only Queen Elizabeth 2; 
Sagafjord or Vistafjord, our classic 
cruise ships; or the yacht-like Sea 
Goddess. 


Only Cunard offers three 
excitingly different types of 
sailing luxury. 

QE2 will resume service in May, fol- 

lowing a six-month, $150-million 
transformation: an all-new Sports 
Centre and outdoor Jacuzzi® Whirl- 
‘pool Baths; redesigned restaurants 
and a main ballroom with tiered 
seating; an international range of 
luxury boutiques; an expanded IBM 
Personal Computer Centre and a 
new executive Business Centre; and 
20-channel satellite TV capability. 
With all this and more—a complete 
casino, disco under the Magrodome 
and the famed “Golden Door Spa at 
Sea”®—QE2 is Tomorrow's Super- 
liner Today.™ 

On Sagafjord and Vistafjord, 
you enjoy the classic cruise experi- 
ence at its best—highly personalized 
service; unhurried, single-sitting 


dining; and free access to the cele- 
brated “Golden Door Spa at Sea,” 
with indoor and outdoor pools, a 
sauna, gym and Jacuzzi” Whirlpool 
Baths. 

Appealing even to those who 
might never have cruised, Sea God- 
dess offers the freedoms and plea- 
sures of a private yacht shared by 
never more than 58 couples with 
similar backgrounds and tastes. 
Dine when and with whom you 
please—or even opt to be served 
course by course in the privacy of 
your suite-room. Snorkeling, wind- 
surfing and water-skiing take place 
off the ship’s unique sports platform 
astern. 


Cunard Luxury™ year-round. 


Explore the Caribbean, the Canal or 
even South America in one to three 
weeks, from New York, Fort Lauder- 
dale or St. Thomas. Often, itiner- 
aries may be combined for a longer 
holiday at substantial savings. 


= Cunard’s luxury voyages, except for 


those on QE2, feature money- 
saving air/sea packages. Sagafjord 
or Vistafjord passengers who meet 
early-deposit deadlines for sailings 
in Spring or Fall, 1987, save $600 per 
couple on cruises of eight days or 
more. For details, contact your travel 
agent or mail the coupon. 


QE? registered in Great Britain. Sagafjord and Vistafjord 
registered in the Bahamas. Sea Goddess registered in Norway. 


ey Box 999, Farmingdale, NY 11737. WW 
Rush me, free, the brochure(s): 
(] Sagafjord & Vistafjord, Fall 86 (Q844) 
(_] Sea Goddess II, 1986 
_] Sagafjord, Vistafjord and Sea Goddess II, 

1987 (Q867) 

L) QE2 Cruises, 1987 (Q910) 
Send me the following videotape(s). I 
enclose a check for $7.95 each, payable to 
“Vacations on Video.” 
(J Sagafjord video (_] Vistafjord video 
(_] Sea Goddess video 
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Assessing the Museum Boom 


but I wasn’t quite sure exactly what: 

It is plain, though, that if he were 
still alive he would not have changed | 
his mind. There is certainly no less art, 
(he might think it of less-distin- 
guished quality) but what there is ap-. 
pears to attract a great many more 
people than were interested, or pro- 
fessed to be, thirty-odd years ago. ; 
You obviously cannot measure the 
cultural importance of art by a nose 
count, and you cannot measure it by 
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NANCY RICA SCHIFF 
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SOME YEARS AGO a friend of mine, who 
was a dealer in old masters and a few 
contemporary artists he thought dis- 
tinguished, said to me of what was 
then the beginning of the art boom, 
“All it means is less art for more peo- 
ple.” This was in the 1950s. It was a 
clever, aphoristic remark that struck 
me because it sounded as though it 
ought to mean something profound, 








A boom in museum construction is affecting 
“our most populous cities and our smaller 
ones,” says Russell Lynes. Tor: The new 
Dallas Museum of Art was completed in 
1984 by Edward Larrabee Barnes Associates. 
RIGHT: Santa Fe’s Museum of Fine Arts was 
built in 1917; in 1982 Antoine Predock used 
the adobe design for its extension. 
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continued on page 30 
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what has happened and is happening 
in the competitive growth of muse- 
ums. What seemed to many of us like 
a refreshing breeze in the 1950s is 
now, by contrast, a driving gale. 

One of the most commonly cited 
indicators of the health of the na- 
tional economy, if we can believe the 
pundits (and of course I do), is ‘“hous- 
ing starts.” Whether they are up or 
down a few percentage points com- 
pared with last year tells me whether 
my optimism quotient should be up 
or down. If we were to use “museum 
starts” as a comparable measure of 
the health of the visual arts, we 
would have to be bullish about their 
future. Museum starts are boom- 
ing, not just in our most populous 
cities but in our smaller ones. The 
in recent years in art 
palaces and mansions (we settle for 
nothing less) is either appalling or in- 
spiring, depending on whether you 
agree with my art-dealer friend that 
this means “less art for more people.” 

The art world, indeed the museum 
world, is not of a single mind about 
the building boom. In New York, for 
example, there are at the moment two 


investment 
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unresolved, provocative museum 
enlargement (call them “aggran- 
dizement”’) projects that have deeply 
concerned parties at loggerheads. 
One of these is the scheme designed 
by Michael Graves, the guru of post- 
modernism, for the expansion of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 
It is now housed (its third home) in a 
dour building designed by the late 
Marcel Breuer, a guru of modernism, 
and Graves’s proposal threatens to 
engulf it. The other is a seven-story 
addition designed by Gwathmey 
Siegel to rise in back of—and partly 
be cantilevered over—the Guggen- 
heim, which was the creation of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. It is the only Wright 
building in New York, and by any 
sculptural standard it is one of the most 
beautiful he designed in his very long 
career. Whether it is a good museum 
building is another matter. It isn’t. 

These two projected structures 
(and I would be reluctant to bet on 
their ever being built as planned) are 
a drop in the bucket of New York 
money currently being poured into 
museum construction. A few blocks 
down Fifth Avenue from the Gug- 
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genheim, the Metropolitan Museum 
just opened the 110,000-square-foot. 
Lila Acheson Wallace Wing, to be 
devoted to the museum’s collection of 
twentieth-century art. This new wing | 
is bigger than the Guggenheim as it 


now stands. Just a couple of years ago | 


MOMA doubled its exhibition space 
and added a building next door on 
Fifty-third Street with an apartment 
tower above it, the income from 
which the museum hopes will help 
solve its financial problems. Across 
the East River, the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum—designed in 1893 by McKim, 
Mead & White with a five-hundred- 
foot fagade—has announced that it 
plans to double its size at a cost of 


“between $50 million and $100 mil- ~ 


lion” over a period of twenty years. 

I have used New York examples 
because they are right under my 
nose. But look at Los Angeles, which 
has expanded its County Museum of 
Art, built a brand-new Museum of 
Contemporary Art and will be add- 
ing another museum and research 
center to the Getty. Look at the new 
Museum of Art in Dallas; the new 
building for the High Museum in 


LEFT: Charles Moore was responsible for the modern Hood Museum 
of Art at Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, which blends grace- 
fully with the older adjacent buildings. BELow: Round columns, a 
corbel arch-shaped entry and a brick facade were used by James 
Stirling for Harvard’s Arthur M. Sackler Museum, home to the 
university’s extensive collections of Asian and ancient art. 
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Gavin MacLeod on the Great Wall of China British Registry 


“There's no better way to see the Orient | 
or the South Seas than with Princess’ | 


. If you're looking for the adventure of a lifetime, you've got to take one of | 
i | these marvelous two-week cruises. One day you're on the Great Wall. i 
. Another you're exploring ancient Kyoto. Or shopping for bargains in Hl 
Singapore or Hong Kong. Or enjoying Australias cosmopolitan Sydney, 1) 
And on top of all that, you'll stay three extra nights free in a first-class I 
hotel either before or after your cruise. \ 











And that’s just the half of it. Because you'll be sailing the newest Princess 
in the fleet. The Sea Princess, one of the most elegant ships I've ever i 
been on. Extra large staterooms. Great service. Fabulous food. Terrific 





Fall and spring cruises entertainment. I can see why she’ been the favorite of Europe’ elite. 
Rare pine ae fe ae Beginning this fall, you'll fly free from West Coast cities. And save i 
Australia to New Zealand hundreds more if you pay in full at least six months in advance. Just : | 

and Tahiti. call your travel agent. And ask them to arrange the adventure of a | 
lifetime with Princess. i 





The most famous name in cruising.” | 


Ba PSO me | 
| } 


(>= PRINCESS CRUISES 


| Caribbean - Transcanal Mexico - Alaska - The Orient + South Pacific - Europe 
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AN INVITATION TO EXPERIENCE FOODS 
SO EXQUISITELY DELICIOUS . 
YOU'D HAVE TO COMB THE WORLD TO FIND THEM. 

























































Travel through the little hamlets that dot the g 
meadows of the world, and you come upon foods 
superb they linger in your memory forever. Per 
you stumble upon a Camembert made from the 
tional French recipe. Or a sauce of Italian plu 
tomatoes grown in the lava-rich soil of San Ma 
near Mt. Vesuvius. Or a coffee so rich and ful 
bodied, you suddenly understand what a goog 
of coffee is all about. Imagine experiencing th 
magnificent foods whenever you wish. j 
im 
NOW THOMAS GARRAWAY BRINGS# 
THESE GREAT FOODS TO YOUR HO 
Thomas Garraway Ltd., established in London in 
has long been known as a purveyor of fine foods. ¥ 
search the world for its choice foodstuffs and spare 
pains to bring them to our patrons at their very [ish 
Now, we have arranged a way to deliver these 
superb foods directly to your home anywher(i 
the U.S. through our Fresh Delivery Servic 
an introduction to our wide array, we invitep 
to choose among the following. 


ITALY’S FRESH FLAVOURS 
IN OUR PASTAS AND SAUCES. 
Ona tour starting at the little country inns north of F) 
and ending in the south, we searched for unusual recipes, af 
bring you some of the most magnificent pastas and sauces ¥ 

ever encountered. For instance, Villa 

Brindisi™ Tri-Colore Fusilli, colourtul Ey 

golden yellow, tomato red and spinach a 
green twists. And Radiatore, a 
unique curled, ruffle-shaped 
pasta perfect for capturing f 
and holding a sauce. And 
what sauces! Like Villa 
Brindisi™ Primadoro, 
a sauce lavish with 
diced vegetables, light 
cream, prosciutto and 
the incomparable San 
Marzano tomatoes. Or our * 
Pesto Sauce, a luxurious blend 
of olive oil, basil, parmesan, 
pignoli nuts and a dash of garlic. 
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’ 
IMAGINE CHEESES \ 
THAT TASTE AS s 
FRESH AS IN THEIR 
HOME VILLAGES. 
Among our wide 
selection are cheeses 
like a soft-npened 
Camembert made 
lusciously rich and 
creamy; a classic 
English Stilton, the rev- 
ered blue-veined cheese 
still produced in Derbyshire; 
anda hearty, zesty Aged Montere 
Jack from California wine country, 
with a resonant character all its own. 


NATURAL INGREDIENTS. 
’ Every food that bears the label, “A 
 XQUISITE QUALITY Thomas Garraway Ltd. Selection” 
(i) FRESHNESS, IN THE is made with natural ingredients 
i) DITION OF GARRAWAY’S FAMOUS — —noartificial flavours or preser- 
1 LONDON COFFEE HOUSE. _ vatives—and handled with 

Cc Starting 320 years ago, Garraway's  €xceptional care untilit 

was the meeting place for wealthy arrives at your door. 


merchants and traders. (Charles A FREE GIFT & 


Dickens mentions it in several 
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novels including Pickwick TO WELCOME YOU. & 
Papers.) They knew what it took Which of our oe would you Sex 
to make a great cup of coffee, most like to try? Check 3 on the e 


and brought back to Garraway’s attached order form and mail it to us. 
the exotic East's rarest andrich-_ Along with your choices, we'll send you, with 
est coffee beans. Now youcan OUT compliments, a handsome imported wicker 
experience at home coffees of : picnic hamper. Read the details 

the same connoisseur quality of the offer onthe order form. — “sq 

and freshness. Among our fine Once you sample our delicacies, “"7— 
roasts, we offer you Traditional we hope you'll want to continue ordering “SS 
Roast Regular, an inspired blend from Thomas Garraway Ltd. You may receive a monthly 
2 world’s rarest avabica beans from Kenya and selection of the specialties of the season and/or choose 
ypia, Costa Rica and Java, it’s packed ina from our catalogue. Do try us. We'd be most pleased to 
‘Yated package to lock in freshness. have you join us on our uniquely delicious journey. 
E as itis, you'll be even more impressed 
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If order card is missing, write to Thomas Garraway Ltd., U.S. Customer Service Center, Madison 


isco OG 3R 6 7070, 


our Traditional Roast Decaffeinated. A unique 
tal European process removes 
ine and delivers a cup of coffee 
such true coffee flavour, you'll 

Vv your search for the perfect 

= ffeinated is ended. 








re their freshness, no Thomas Garraway cheeses 


3 hipped during the months of May through 
der. 


lid only for NEW MEMBERS, who must be = Ses Fee 
S of the Continental U.S. Expires October 1, 5 = 
*mbership subject to approval. Limit one 
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Atlanta; the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Houston; the addition to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; the new Port- 
land (Maine) Museum of Art. Look at 
Fort Lauderdale, Minneapolis, Balti- 
more, and colleges and universities 
almost everywhere and you will see 
new art museums or newly expanded 
ones. Museum starts are startling. 
Add to this the little and not-so-lit- 
tle museums that now occupy space 
in corporate headquarters, some, as in 
New York, branches of public muse- 
ums, many others corporate collec- 
tions to which the public as well as 
employees have access. The Business 
Committee for the Arts is a nonprofit 
organization based in New York that 
advises businesses on where and how 
to spend money in supporting the 
arts. Its president, Judith A. Jedlicka, 
has said, “Art has become a business 
tool,” by which she meant, I believe, 
an employee morale-booster and a 
corporate image-inflator. She esti- 
mated that in 1985 about a thousand 
corporations had permanent art col- 


Every museum I know of skates on 
a very thin financial edge and is con- 
stantly scrambling for money (civil, 
federal, foundation and private) to 
keep its doors open. Every time it 
adds a wing or a new building it in- 
creases its overhead and the squeeze 
becomes tighter. Its excuse for ex- 
panding is invariably to have more 
space to show its collection, a very 
large percentage of which is in stor- 
age (and much of this very large 
percentage is where it belongs). But 
essentially behind the scheme is the 
attractive but mistaken notion that 
bigger is better, and this is abetted by 
civic and intramuseum competition. 
If city A has a new museum that is 
bigger or gaudier that city B’s, then B 
must build to keep its cultural socks 
up. This is nothing more than cul- 
tural oneupmanship. 

The function of an art museum is 
often defined as to collect, display, 
conserve and study works of art. Its 
mission is part educational, part 
scholarly and part the stimulation 


What seemed like a refreshing 
breeze in the 1950s is now, by contrast, 
a driving gale in the competitive 
growth of museums. 


lections. Some corporations, like Pep- 
siCo, Chase Manhattan Bank, IBM 
and Reader's Digest, have collections 
of very considerable size purchased at 
very considerable expense over quite 
a long period of time. 

No one, as far as I know, objects 
to corporations purchasing works of 
art, though unquestionably there are 
stockholders who look upon it as an 
unnecessary business expense. There 
are, however, in the art community 
many articulate objectors to the way 
museums are putting their money 
into what used to be called “bricks 
and mortar” and today would better 
be called “marble and glass.” 
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and satisfaction of a very special kind 
of hunger. A museum is not a build- 
ing; a building is merely a place. A 
museum is a collection, and its qual- 
ity is what matters. It seems to me 
that the museum building boom has 
got its priorities backward. Art at- 
tracts art; fancy buildings attract curi- 
osity seekers, politicians, boosters and 
climbers. If museums were to mind 
their primary business of refining 
and improving their collections 
rather than building palaces, what 
we would have is not less art for more 
people but more and better art for 
more people to whom art, not gaudy 
display cases, is what matters. 


Only available at 
the following locations: 


ATLANTA 
Innovations 

1011 Monroe 
Atlanta, GA 30306 
(404) 881-8115 


BOSTON 

Adesso 

At the Four Seasons 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 451-2212 


CHESTNUT HILL 
Adesso 

The Mall at Chestnut Hill 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
(617) 969-2285 


CHICAGO 

City 

213 W. Institute Pl. 
Chicago, IL 60610 
(312) 664-9581 


CINCINNATI 
AudioVision Plus 

At Kenwood Galleria 
8110 Montgomery Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45236 
(513) 891-7444 


COLUMBUS 

Casa Isabella 

674 North High Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 463-1999 


DALLAS 

City 

215 Henry Street 
Dallas, TX 75226 
(214) 744-1913 


DENVER 

Ligne Roset 

601 So. Broadway 
Denver, CO 80209 
(303) 698-2288 


DETROIT 
Gorman’s 

29145 Telegraph Rd. 
Southfield, MI 48034 
(313) 353-9880 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Ligne Roset 

At Keystone Shoppes 
3437 East 86th Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46240 
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LAVAL 

Maison Corbeil 
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Minneapolis, MN 55414 
(612) 331-7217 


MONTREAL 

Maison Corbeil 
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Montreal, H4N 2W1 

(514) 382-1443 


NEW ORLEANS 
Ligne Roset 

At Canal Place 

365 Canal Street 

New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 522-8630 


NEW YORK 

Ligne Roset 

200 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 685-1099 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ligne Roset 

242 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
(215) 922-6402 


ROCHESTER 
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363 East Avenue 
Rochester, NY 14604 
(716) 325-4880 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Limn 

457 Pacific Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
(415) 397-7474 
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In Form Inc. 

1214 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, MO 63103 
(314) 436-1827 
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Signature Interiors 
1028 Mainland Street 
Vancouver, V6B 2T4 
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300 D Street, S.W. 
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For further information, contact 


ROSET USA CORP. 
NY Design Center 
200 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 685-2238. 


or your interior designer or architect. 
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Who chose the Hakimian?P 


Connoisseurs of interior design may sense the 
masterful style of Donghia in the furniture and fab- 
rics shown in this classic Empire room, but who 
chose the Hakimian? “I was looking for a perfect rug 
to set off the architectural influences of the period 
and pick up the rooms marvelous pinks and blues. 
When I finally saw Hakimians glorious Empire 
Savonnerie rug, it was love at first sight. And, by the 
time I'd finished my designs for The Evergreens 
Designer Showcase, I'd added another of their rugs 
as well. Donghia and Hakimian, they're both fabu- 
lous,’ said one of America’ finest interior designers, 
Eric Bernard. 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period ‘Tapestries. 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
212-371-6900 
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COURTESY XAVIER FOURCADE, INC 


WHEN DOROTHEA ROCKBURNE talks 
about her painting, the allusions are 
often musical. She will refer to the 
“sinuous line” in a Mozart piano con- 
certo, or state that “the Mozart con- 
certos allow me to remove a veiling— 
a veiling that is in front of my feel- 
ings. I can get at something in my 
work in an immediate way.” 

When the artist isn’t speaking of 
music vis-a-vis her paintings, she 
might turn to the language of dance. 
She studied modern dance as well as 
painting at Black Mountain College 
during the 1950s, and appeared with 
the members of the seminal Judson 
Dance Theater—a group whose 





ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: DOROTHEA ROCKBURNE 





A Beckoning Stillness 
By John Gruen 


avant-garde performances of the 
early 1960s were originally held in 
Greenwich Village’s Judson Church. 
Rockburne remembers, ‘Dancing 
gave me a sense of liberation from 
what was going on in the art world at 
the time, which was very enclosing. 
There was Abstract Expressionism, 
Pop Art, Color Field painting, and 
none of it was my vocabulary. So 
dancing set certain tremors going 
which were directly translated into 
my work as an artist. Moving the 
body while also moving the mind 
was very influential.” 

It is a measure of the strength and 


purity of Rockburne’s art that it can 





evoke music and dance even as it is 
rooted in the traditions of twentieth- 
century abstraction. Yet to define her ' 
art as merely abstract would be a fal- 
lacy. Its aesthetics and compositional 
thrust reach back to the artist’s ongo- 
ing involvement with the art-histori- 
cal past, notably to her study of 
Egyptian wall reliefs, the golden sec- 
tion, and the drapery of robes in me- 
dieval painting. Indeed, Rockburne’s | 
works are a mysterious amalgam of . 


“There’s a transposition of oneself into 
paint,” says Dorothea Rockburne. “Oil paint ~| 
especially has a magic that allows intense 
subjectivity,” as in Balance, 1985-86. 
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_A FARMHOUSE IN PROVENCE 


WALLCOVERING & FURNISHING FABRIC 
FURNITURE COURTESY OF GRANGE/NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER 


RAINTREE DESIGNS D&DBUILDING 979 THIRD AVENUE NYC 10022 212-477-8594 
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Schumacher’s Frank Lloyd Wright Collection. 
The prairie genius at home 


in today’s executive suite. 


Starting with his pi- 
oneering prairie 
houses in the early 
years of this cen- 
tury, Frank Lloyd 
Wright shook up the 
design establish- 
ment of America 
and of the whole 
world. Mies van der 
Rohe, describing 
the effect of a Wright exhibition in Berlin in 
1910, wrote, “The encounter was...to prove of 
great significance to the European develop- 
ment. The work...presented an architectural 
world of unexpected force, clarity of lan- 
guage, and disconcerting richness of form.” 

The prairie houses proclaimed not only 
Wright’ architectural genius but also his life- 
long involvement in all the things that defined 
a living space. Furniture, lamps, rugs,—even 
ashtrays. All of these served as grist for his 
ubiquitous interests and each seemed to offer 
him rich opportunities for finding unique and 
original solutions. 
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A prairie house 
leaded glass window 
designed by Wright 
















Many of Wright’ long-lived 
design ideas and thoroughly 

««  Wrightian solutions can 
be seen in the up-to-the- 
minute executive suite 
shown on the facing 
page. Located in Chi- 
cago’s sleek new 
Olympia Centre, 
the suite, designed 
by Richard Robb & 
Associates (de- 
signers Richard 
Robb and Douglas 
The 1955 “Design 102, Nickless), high- 
fabric designed by lights designs from 
Wright for Schumacher. the dramatic Frank 
Lloyd Wright collection assembled by FE 
Schumacher & Co. with the curatorial cooper- 
ation of the Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation. 


Schumacher's lllustrated Notes on 20th Century laste. One of a serie 








WrightS wide-ranging involvement with 
Schumacher, incidentally, dates to a 1909 order 
for “goat$ hair satin” to be used on furniture in 
Chicago’ historic Robie house. (Robie house 
was selected by a panel of architects and art 
historians as one of two outstanding houses 
built in the United States in this century; the 
other house, also by Wright, was Fallingwater.) 
Orders for Schumacher fabrics continued 
through the years; then in the 1950's, Wright 
himself designed a line of fabrics and wallpa- 
pers for Schumacher. A fabric from that co- 
operation continues to be a popular design and 
can be seen on the upholstered bench cushion 
in the lower left photo. 


Chevron Repp, a woven based on art glass, 
D.D. Martin house, Buffalo (1904). 


Schumacher’ current Frank Lloyd Wright 
collection includes well over a hundred items 
and employs themes and motifs that span al- 
most all the years of Wright’ prodigious ca- 
reer. In the main photo here, the /mpenal 
Tnangle rug, the dramatic Imperial Peacock 
print on the lounge chairs and the /mpenal 
Border on the wall are each based on Wright 
designs (1916-22) for the celebrated Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo. The Geometric wallpaper and 
the side chairs’ Liberty Weave fabric are based 
on Wright designs for Liberty magazine covers 
(1926-27); the desk chairs upholstery is 















LOUNGE CHAIRS, BENCH, J 
GLASS ACCESSORIES, INTE 
DESIGNS LTD. DESK, PU 
CHAIRS, HOLLY HUNT UD 
CHAIR, MARDEN MFG. INC. Fig 
MID AMERICA TILE DISTRIBU 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT @ 
WINDOW AND FRA 
RENDERINGS, STRUVE GAl 
(CHAIR IN COOPERATION 
VICTORIAN CHICAGO ARTS} 
CRAFTS). ALL SUPP| 
CHICAGG 
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Storer House Ma- 
telasse based on 
Wright's unique 
concrete “textile” 
block construc- 
tion in the famed 
Hollywood pri- 
vate house (1923); 
the Tower Sheer at 
the windows is 
borrowed from a 
frieze on the un- 
executed tower | 
for St. Mark‘’-in- 
the-Bouwerie, 
N.Y. (1929). All in 
all a compendium 
of, and an homage a cotton print 


to, the genius of based on art glass, 
Frank Lloyd Francis W. Little house 


Wright. (1912-14). 
Whether designing a distinctive office o 
home of unique quality, for almost a centu 
knowing interior designers, decorators a 
architects have sought out the showrooms o 
Schumacher. Whether seeking authentic tu 
ditionalism, or authentic modernis 
whether fabric, wallcovering or rug, they've 
ways been—and continue to be—sure that 
inspired answer awaits them at Schumache 
For a booklet that illustrates the Fra 
Lloyd Wright collection in more detail, se 
$3.00 to F Schumacher & Company, Box AD 
79 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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The Wright chair, 
ca. 1904. Behind it, 
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The editors of 


HOME 


magazine 
proudly present 


CREATIVE IDEAS FOR YOUR” 


BT al: 


KITCHENS 


A fabulous sourcebook of inno- 
vative concepts for your kitchen. 
And it’s filled with hundreds of 
fresh ideas for problem solving, 
layouts, colors, materials, 
appliances and design. Some 
are surprisingly simple and— 
yes!—even inexpensive. 





208 pages hardbound, over 
300 full-color photographs. 


Examine KITCHENS for 21 
days...FREE. There's no obliga- 
tion to buy. But once you see all 
the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
you'll want to keep it all for your- 
self. KITCHENS can be yours for 
only $24.96~in three low 
monthly installments of only 
$8.32. So go ahead and R.S.V.P. 
today. 


Call Toll-Free 
800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M.-5 P.M. Pacific time. In Califor- 
nia, Call 800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill 
you, or accept your credit card order (Visa/ 
MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6-8 
weeks for shipment 


*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax 
will be added. All orders subject to approval of 
The Knapp Press 


©1985 Knapp Communications Corp 
F90 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: DOROTHEA ROCKBURNE 


A Beckoning Stillness 
continued from page 40 


Top: The title of a 1985 painting, Inte- 
rior Perspective/Discordant Harmony, is one of 
many musical references in the artist’s work. 

“Music has become a necessity,” she says. 
ABOVE: Rockburne in her New York studio. 





references, and convey a self-contain- 


ment that rides on her refusal to fully 


characterize or name her style. 

“I’m not a minimalist, I’m not a 
conceptualist, I’m not a hard-edge 
artist, I’m not a shaped-canvas artist, 
I’m not a constructivist,” says Rock- 
burne. “I’m a painter who has never 











wanted to understand her work in a 
so-called logical way. Like love, it 
should remain undefined.” In gen- 
eral, she doesn’t believe artists think 
about style when they’re working. 
“Of course, we’ve all fiddled with’ 
perspective or with the truth of a flat’ , 
surface,” she says, “and we're all in- 
volved with the ‘window on the 
world.’ But basically we all do the 
same thing. I don’t think there is any 
progress in art, because all painting is 
abstract whether it’s figurative or not. 
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Otel Ch es mirada retire tran ee eo 

space as an additional closet. You get six 
drawers, two cabinets with adjustable shelves, a 
storage headboard for blafiketssnd pillows, a 

bed-wide shelf for books panier cateneral on 


lighting to suit yo ood and 
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Add a closet to your oven without re 
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mirrors that visually increase your room. 
size. Choose Monreale in yd eve aelicy or 
black. Dressers, Oye rye dining pieces, He as 
If you need more storagé space witho 
remodeling, call toll-free 1-800-447- Pet 
for a Monreale dealer. For a catalog, send 
$3.50 to The Fane Co., Inc., sag Cag 
Nees VA 24517- So 
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ARTIST'S Bike UE: Sr “ EUININE 


And the problems are always the 
same. That’s why | don’t believe in 
movements or styles.” 

But the look of a Rockburne paint- 
ing is unique. For one thing, its sur- 
face is layered and full of surprising 
structural direction. And an individ- 
ual approach to color offers emo- 
tional intonation while adding 
implied geometric configurations. 
Mostly, however, the work has a still- 
ness—a kind of mystic repose that 
subtly lures the viewer. As the artist 
puts it, “I don’t want my work to 
move. I want it to sit back on the wall. 
I don’t want it to be an intrusion into 
anybody’s space or life. | don’t want 
it to blast. I want it to sit and beckon.” 

Dorothea Rockburne was born in a 
suburb of Montreal. Growing up near 
the St. 


sickly child who suffered from re- 


Lawrence River, she was a 


peated bouts of pneumonia. But she 
nevertheless became an exceptional 


A pore Stillness 
continued from page 44 


swimmer, conquered her illnesses, 
and by the age of twelve emerged as 
a healthy and fiercely independent 
child. Going to art school was a 
“It’s where 
I discovered a part of myself that 
wasn’t fulfilled in any other way.” 

In her late teens Rockburne re- 
solved to become an artist. She left 
home to attend Black Mountain Col- 


lege, the now-defunct school in 


deeply involving activity: 


North Carolina noted for its forward- 
arts programs. There she 
studied painting with Philip Guston, 
Esteban Vicente and Jack Tworkov, 
and dance with Merce Cunningham. 
Her friends included Cy Twombly, 
Robert Rauschenberg and Franz 
Kline. Rockburne married at Black 
Mountain and her only child, Chris- 
tine, was born there. The marriage 
dissolved in less than three years, and 
the young artist moved to New York 
City with her baby. 


looking 


Hoping to establish herself as a 
painter, Dorothea Rockburne found 
that being a woman artist in New 
York during the mid-fifties was ex- 
tremely difficult. “At the time, it was 


easier aS a Woman not to make art’ 


than to make art,” she says. ‘‘It. 
seemed you got applause for doing 
nothing and criticized for doing: 
something.” Struggling to support 


herself and her child, Rockburne held 


various jobs while also trying to find } | 


time to paint. Isolated amid the fer- 
ment of the New York art scene, she 


read, studied and experimented on | 


her own, having little truck with the 
artistic trends of the day. In the early 


sixties she briefly abandoned paint- * 


ing to dance with Judson group 
members such as Robert Morris, 
Carolee Schneemann and Steve Pax- 
ton. Within a short time, however, 
she returned to painting. 

“By 1968 I was approaching a new 





PANNONIA GALLERIES 


1043 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Alberto Prosdocini (1852-1908) 
Grand Canal Venice 


38 x 58 inches 


Watercolor, 
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confidence in my work as an artist,” 
Dorothea Rockburne recalls. “ 
a series of metal paintings. And I 
many drawings. I experi- 
mented with folding and refolding 


I made 
made 


paper. Then in the early seventies | 
began my work with painted struc- 
tures—the works that I’ve continued 
to be concerned with to this day. I 
can’t really tell you what triggers a 
painting of mine. Of course there’s a 
lot of experience that’s 
There’s listening to music. And 
there’s reading—just now it’s Pascal. 
The how to do a painting is always 
predetermined. It comes as a com- 
plete vision in my head. Then I keep 
working on it until it looks the way | 
see it in my head.” 

It was in the late 1960s that the 
painter Brice Marden introduced 
Rockburne to Klaus Kertess, director 
of the Bykert Gallery in New York, 
an avant-garde outpost for mini- 


gone into it. 


DIALOGUE: DOROTHEA ROCKBURNE 


A Beckoning Stillness 


malist painting and sculpture. A se- 
ries of dialogues between dealer and 
artist resulted in a solo exhibition at 
the Bykert in 1970, which launched 
Rockburne’s career. In 1974 the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art included her in 
its seminal exhibition “Eight Con- 
temporary Artists,” which brought 
her further critical attention and 
paved the way for wider American 
and European recognition. 
Rockburne’s SoHo studio in lower 
Manhattan is large, airy, organized. 
The artist, a small-boned woman 
with intensely alert eyes, occasionally 
works with the help of an assistant, 
who among other things bolts to- 
gether the multi-layered sections of 
her paintings. Rockburne never 
makes adjustments. If a work doesn’t 
come together the way she sees it, she 
It has to come out 
she says. But the 
process is long and often painful. 


starts Over again. “ 


u 


looking whole, 


“Sometimes I look at a finished work 
and say, ‘Why was that such a strug- 
gle? It’s really so simple!’ ” 

As a colorist, Rockburne aims to 
trap light. There is much under- 
painting, Overpainting and glazing. 
The intention is to summon an in- 
tense glow—a mystical glow. Her 
achievement has been the ability to 
combine color, shape, form and space 
in ways that produce a kind of innate 
logic, a mathematical energy that 
adds up to an enigma. 

“For me the work isn’t about see- 
Rockburne 
says. “When I paint I don’t look at 


ing it, it’s about doing it,” 


what I’m doing. I work with a sense 
of knowing—and that comes from in- 
side. I think of my work as prepara- 
tory. I deal with emotions that don’t 
have a name, that can’t be codified. 
I’m not trying to express myself be- 
cause, finally, I’m dealing with un- 
answered questions.” (] 





Danny Alessandro, Ltd. 
Edwin Jackson, Inc. 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 





8409 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 654-6198 


18th century Louis XV Rouge Royale marble mantel. 
18th century bronze chenets with cherubs, 
and antique two piece tool set. 





America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring _ 
antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every av able 
material to complement contemporary or traditional decor. 


Brochure of reproduction mantels—5 dollars. 


Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America. 





MILANO 


VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 27 / E 
TEL. 02 / 709109 - 783574 





U.S. AGENT 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS L@ 


NEW YORK 

225, EAST 57 STREET - PHONE 212 / 3713 
CONTRACT DIVISION 

IDCNY 29-10 THOMSON AVENUE 

L..C, PHONE 212 / 371 3700 

TELEX 666243 CAMIMPORT 


MIAMI - FLORIDA 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET . 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 

CONTRACT DIVISION 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA § 
8687 MELROSE AVENUE ; : 
PHONE 213/854-0990 

TELEX 6831296 


DALLAS - TEXAS 
DALLAS DESIGN TER 
1025 N. STEMMONS FREEWAY 
PHONE 214/747-8303 

TELEX 6829176 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOW-ROOM 
REMARK AMERICA, INC 

THE DESIGN CENTER 


, 300 D STREET S.W. SUITE 314 
z... NE 202/ 488.4895 
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EXPANDS EAST AND WEST WITH NEW SHOWROOMS IN TOKYO « NEW YORK IDONY * and LOS ANG 


“SOFAS MODEL ASTON 
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design arch. antonelio mosca 
LOW. TABLE MODEL BRIAN. 
design arch, maurizio bignoiti 
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SHERLE WAGNER 


“Outrageous!” “Magnificent!” ‘A brilliantly bold departure!” The reviews are in and Sherle Wagner's Rock Group is 
receiving critical acclaim. The base sections in stainless steel, onyx and granite set the tempo for a truly imposing performance. 
And because this Rock Group takes requests, you may orchestrate your own personal composition of tops and stands. For 
catalog of all works, please send $5.00 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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ture like Gone with the Wind. Ora 


millions of movie-goers around the 





of the romantic belles of the gra- 
4 | cious old South. Audacious ... 
lovely ... infinitely alluring. 

In Vivien Leigh’s brilliant, 
Oscar-winning performance as 
Scarlett, she evoked the very es- 
| sence of Scarlett’s indomitable 
B | spirit... her beauty... her incom- 
parable charm and vitality. 

Now Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
commissioned the creation of an 
authentic porcelain doll portraying 
Vivien Leigh as Scarlett O’Hara. 

Like the cherished collector dolls 
of yesteryear, this enchanting doll is 
handcrafted with meticulous atten- 
tion to each and every detail. 

Her upper body is formed of fine 
bisque porcelain in one delicately 
sculptured piece. Her porcelain feet 
and legs are sculptured with the 
same meticulous care, and her un- 
forgettable heart-shaped face is lov- 
ingly painted by hand. 

Her dress is a romantic creation 
of green crepe de chine, its volumi- 
| nous skirt and fitted bodice setting 
off to perfection Scarlett’s southern 
beauty. The lavish flounce around 
her low-cut neckline provides a 
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Franklin Heirloom Dolls 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my commission for the collector doll, ‘Vivien Leigh 
as Scarlett O’Hara.’ My doll will be sent complete with a special 
display stand, which will be provided at no additional charge. 
The issue price is $195.* I need send no payment now. I will be 
billed for my deposit of $39.* when my doll is ready to be sent to 
me. After shipment, I will be billed in 4 equal monthly install- 
ments of $39.* each. *Plus my state sales tax and 


a total of $3. for shipping and handling 


Signature 








Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
in association with Franklin Heirloom Dolls presents 
its first doll to authentically portray 


VIVIEN LEIGH 


There never has been a motion pic- SGARLET TT and the raven tresses curling gentl 
heroine like Scarlett O’Hara, who CD’ BARA The result is enchanting. A dol 
so completely captured the hearts of that evokes all of Scarlett’s compel 


world. For Scarlett was the epitome in Gone with the Wind ture the heart of still anothe 





Crafted in fine bisque porcelain, 
dramatic foil for her expressive face and attractively priced at $195. March 31, 1987. 


--------------------------------- Please mail by March 31, 1987. -==<=========<==-----=="-=-—==——— 2 


























upon her cheeks. 


ling charm as she prepares to cap- 


hapless young suitor. As she will cer 
tainly capture yours. For this is, 
work to delight the most discernin, 
collector. A work to cherish, to 
share with family and friends, an 
then to lovingly hand down fro 
mother to daughter through the 
years to come. 

In the tradition of fine collecto 
dolls, ‘Vivien Leigh as Scarlet 
O’Hara’ will bear the distinguishin 
marks of M-G-M and of Frankli 
Heirloom Dolls, identifying it as a 
original —and exclusive — issue. | 
will be accompanied by a Certifi 
cate of Authenticity, attesting t 
the authentic detailing of Scarlett’ 
costume and the realistic portraya 


ceive, at no additional charge, 
special stand allowing you to sho 
her to best advantage. 

To commission this lovely dol 
for your collection, you need sen 
no payment at this time. But sinc 
it will take considerable time t 
craft your doll, please be sure t 
return the accompanying commis 
sioning authorization no later tha 


VIVIEN LEIGH AS SCARLETT O’HAR 
Limit: One doll per collector. 


Mr. / Mrs. / Miss ja ee 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address re ee Ee es 
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CARPET 


Room design by Udstad & Dandridge—Valle Vert Carpet ao 


Le Louvre Collection @ 


The designs shown are in-stock and available for immediate 
delivery. Available as wall-to-wall or area rugs, with or without 
borders, and in custom designs, colors and sizes. Le Louvre 
Collection combines the beauty of natural wools with easy 
maintenance and superior wearability. Through-architects 
and interior designers. 


Stark Carpet Corporation, D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022. Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Dania 
Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/San Francisco 
® Seattle/Trcy/Washington, D.C. 


PURE WOOL PILE 
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The Ortega® environment 
includes the finest bath 
essentials from bathing 
pools, vanities and com- 
modes to a full line of tile, 
wall panels, saunas and 
steamrooms. With the high- 
est standard of quality, 
Ortega” products come in 
the warmest of colors and © 
the widest selection of 

Say oe 

















Designed for Frederick and Caye Davis 













Experience Ortega® at one © 
of these distributor showrooms: 
Bishop Industries 

Manteca, CA 

(209) 823-9361 

Dimensionetix, Inc. 

North Hollywood, CA 

(818) 764-5810 

Excel Industries, Inc. 

Phoenix, AZ 

(602) 247-3131 


Jersey Marble, Inc. 

Rahway, NJ 

(201) 382-1245 

Naples Marble Company, Inc. 
Naples, FL \ 
(813) 643-1199 
Ortega, a Granse Company 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, MN 
(612) 469-2191 

Venetian /Lubbock 

Lubbock, TX 

(806) 763-5777 

Westchester Venetian Marble 
Irvington/Hudson, NY 

(914) 591-6181 



























Designed for Mary Kay Ash Ortega” Inc., Executive Offices (805) 257-7620 





































hyllis Morris, the cele- 
oy-ed designer, has lavished 
private lives of the world’s 
ist idolized notables. Her 
sfning collection of signa- 
ti> furnishings, originally 
Gated and manufactured 
st2ly for the mansions of 
Byerly Hills, are now in 
@jnand by super-achievers 
@i rywhere. Originals by 
Bilis Morris are available 
fee trade at the company's 
. Angeles 40-room show- 
ice, as well as in West Palm 
ach at Fran Murphy, in 
S$, Francisco at Chalfonte 
SiGiles, in New York at L.E. 
@ penter, and in Houston at 
Kenzie Galleries. 





aranee chair. Completely enve- 
ed in pounded silver with high 
ished heads. Phyllis Morris, 8772 
erly Blvd., Los Angeles, CA. (213) 
-6238. Write direct for borchure. 






NEWS 


To The Trade 





by Tad Gilmore 


For over 25 years, P.M. has 
been sought by what she 
describes as the winners of 
the world, among them, many 
of the brightest stars in the 
entertainment galaxy. 

The originality and excite- 
ment she brings to her crea- 
tions are merely reflections 
of her own multifaceted 
lifestyle. 

This designers dedication 
to the art of stylish living 
materializes in her 60,000 
square foot manufacturing 
facility located around the 
corner from her Beverly Bou- 
levard showroom in the heart 
of the Los Angeles interior 
design district. 

The Phyllis Morris show- 
room has long been the 
secret source for many of 
the world’s most published 
designers. 

On any design project, 
Phyllis Morris can provide 
the important custom fur- 
nishings to bring the concept 
to reality. 

Her world-class furnish- 


ings can be ordered to any 
size, color or finish, with 
unlimited style modifica- 
tions, making each truly 
one-of-a-kind. There are 
fifty “standard” finishes and 
unlimited color-match 
selections. 

Almost any catalog design, 
as well as complete room 
settings, is often available 
for immediate delivery 
direct from the Los Angeles 
Showroom. 





Regence Bergeré chair. Museum qual- 
ity reproduction in ebony and gold 
leaf, covered in various stenciled calf 
skins. Phyllis Morris. 


Tulip loveseat. Asymmetric lines and soft curves make this chaise a sculptural work of art. Phyllis Morris. 


News To The Trade ADVERTISING FEATURE 








Throne chair. Authoritative scale 
seating for the nobility of all fields. 
55" high, 25" wide, 24" deep. Phyllis 
Morris. 


Most custom items can be 
ready in six to ten weeks from 
the Phyllis Morris Factory, 
where P.M. is on hand to 
personally supervise and 
inspect the quality of every 
item produced. 

A color catalog is available 
upon written request. 

Be sure you call ahead for 
an appointment to see P. M's 
newest pavilion room on the 
second floor of the Beverly 
Boulevard showplace. It is 
filled with one-of-a-kind 
fantasy pieces, as well as 
antiques, gathered by Miss 
Morris on her frequent world- 
wide- tours. 
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A Bette KRANCE 


y 

lh . ae French 
~ 
a cisco Peninsula. A direct source for French 


Experience 
country period reproductions, some replicas from 





oar 
Gy 
- bombé chests, bonnetiéres, vaisseliers, faience, 
- x: French paintings, armoires in various 
sizes, some designed as complete 
entertainment centers. 
Experienced interior 
design services. 
Vive la France... 
Vive La Belle 
France! 















LA BELLE FRANCE 


705 Santa Cruz Avenue Menlo Park, CA 
Telephone (415) 323-6766 | Dominique Sanchot, Proprietor 
Cirele #501 for additional information. 





100 year-old wood, and antiques. Discover secretaires, 


NEWS 


To The Trade 


The Greater San Francisco 
Bay Area is fortunate to have 
one of the West Coast's most 
gifted restoration experts. 
He is Sen Ching of Sen's 
Antiques, Daly City. 

Just 10 minutes from Jack- 
son Square, Mr. Ching pro- 
vides his services to San 
Francisco's leading period 
antique dealers. 

In restoring period furni- 





English black lacquered bureau 
bookcase, c. 1820. Sen's Antiques, 
Inc., 1875 Junipero Serra Blvd., Daly 
City, CA. (415) 991-9167. Circle #508 
for brochure. 
ture, Sen is able to match 
hand-carved details and 
wood grains, coloration and 
finishes so perfectly, they are 
invisible to the naked eye. 

Sen's talents extend to 
fine custom cabinetry which 
he provides on a commis- 
sion basis to designers and 
architects. 

Sen's tastes are clearly for 





Four-function weather station by 
Negretti & Zambra, London. C. 1860. 
Clock, recording barograph, barom- 
eter and thermometer. In excellent 
working condition. Joe Vallejo’s 
Antiques and Nauticals. 1610 West 
Coast Highway, Newport Beach, CA. 
(714) 642-7945. 








Tang Dynasty (618-907) glazed pot- 
tery horse and rider. To be auctioned. 
All inquiries to I.M. Chait Gallery 
Auction, 2409 Wilshire Blvd., Santa 
Monica, CA. (213) 828-8537. Circle } 
#506 for information. ; 
things English. He is easy to * 
find. Look for the Union Jack. 
flying over his establishment. 

What sets The Studio on 
Oakland's Piedmont Avenue 
apart from other antique 
dealers is the diversity of 
18th and 19th century por- 
celain, crystal, china, glass 
and period furniture. 

Owner Ken Hensley, who 
draws his selection from all 
over the globe, is a generalist 
in the true sense of the word. 

Mr. Hensley will from time 
to time focus on specific 
areas of interest. Presently 
he is show-casing lamps, all 
created from art objects. 

Don Sequera of Abon 
Interiors of Glendale does it 
with mirrors. 

Specifically, he imports ~* 
exquisite hand-beveled and 
etched mirrors direct from 
Venice. 


One of 5 styles of Venetian mirrors, 
hand-beveled and etched in the Old 
World manner. Abon, 515 E.Glenoaks 
Blvd., Glendale, CA. (818) 241-0505. 
Circle *415 for brochure. 
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YEARS OF SERVICE 
To Collectors, 
Interior Designers 
and Art Museums. 
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For a half century the world’s most beautiful Oriental 
antiques. Lower left, Japanese 19th Century signed Shakudo 
bronze incense burner. Inlays of gold, silver and copper. 32" 
high. Circa 1880. Upper left, Japanese gold inlay bronze 
J covered urn by Komai. 18” high. Circa 1900. Ming Dynasty : 
Huang Hau Li side chair with original can seat. Antique Chinese 
enamel glaze garden seat. Circa 1850. 17th Century Ming Dynasty 
bronze Buddha. 28” high. 
Far East Fine Arts _ 
1910 South Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92652 (714) 494-0150 eee ‘s 
166 North Palm Canyon Drive, Palm Springs, CA 92262 (619) 325-1070 Circle #30 on following page for ae ee 





135 North Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
Telephone: (213) 273-3933 Telex:182877 Royalsplash UD Circle #509 for color brochure. 


Bonsack showrooms in: Los Angeles Paris Tokyo Bonn Mayfair, London wo Dhabi : : 
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DIFFERENCE 
IN SOUTHERN ff 
CALIFORNIA 


RELIEVES INDECISION 


Discriminating designers and astute buyers 
are making a genuine California discovery: 
an international collection of hand crafts, paintings, 
lighting and accessories that features the stunning, 
mood-setting Little-Jones lamps. This showroom 
is different because the Robert Dominguez attitude is 
different: “I can’t sell anything | don't like” What 
he does like, you'll love. An extraordinary source 
that gives those with an adventurous 
spirit a natural choice! j;Olé! 


Hand-carved, hand-painted sculpture in the 
ancient tradition of Thai and Chinese craftsman 
Imported by Emissary Trading Company. 


KO? Bg ieee 


DOMINGUEZ 
& ASSOCIATES 


1933 S. Broadway, Suite 760 Los Angeles, CA 90007 
213-749-5982 TOTHETRADE Circle #502 for information 


E 
WROTE IHEBOOK. » 


13 volumes of facts, figures and 
ideas condensed into one single 
reference work—to make your 
professional life easier. 


Design ideas for period and post modern ~ 


architectural detail. Columns, ceilings and cornices. 
Mantels and mouldings. Sconces and stairways. Niches 


and newels. In metal, wood, plaster and every modern | 


material. Stock and custom. It can help you start your 
thinking—or complete it. This single volume is the 






reason were ws ( :7 EB) p 13 v0l 
: + MANTELS Fh = eae volumes 
California's ids DS aeeeeIne 

la rgest / Pasay ( : Hy i one easy-to-use 

desi en YA ay _ reference. Order 

Z = “ = | yours today. $10 
FeSOUICe. Aa | | Refundable with 
oe first order. 





DE S | GaNeean 
R E*$S © UCR Gage 


5160 Melrose Av., Los Angeles, CA 90038 213 465-9235 
Circle #36 for condensed catalog. 


MOULDINGS « COLUMNS « MANTELS 





Write for brochure explaining how we 
can help you find your missing Haviland 
pieces and complete your heirloom china. 


DENSA /QRURERS 


450 Third Street San Juan Bautista, CA 95045 
408-623-4381 Circle #412 for brochure 


The China Shop on an Earthquake Fault 
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How OFTEN Do You Buy A LOST WAX 
MUSEUM QUALITY ArT DECO BRONZE? 


Once or twice in a lifetime? Now is that time. | “~ Their beauty is ageless—a legacy to be handed 
These exquisite bronzes are now available at , from one generation to the next. Growing 
direct-from-the-foundry prices. Their sensuality - ... more beautiful, more prestigious, and more 
is both visual and tactile. The more they are 4 valuable. This is your opportunity to make 
caressed, the deeper the glow of their rich patina. such a once-in-a-lifetime purchase. Call now, 
Hand-chased and acid-impregnated to while the limited, numbered editions are still 
intensify their lustre, these bronzes reflect available: Phone 1-800-835-2246 
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the light and your good taste. ma - F ' Extension 122 
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fe | HIGH KICKER, $1,595. 
2 Original bronze 
sculpture by Russell 
Friend, Jr. 
19.5" high. ¥ CRYSTAL GAZER, 
Onyx base. j $995. From the original 
by C. Duvenet c. 1920. 
12" high with onyx base. 


JUGGLER, $995. From the [7 \ 
original after C. J. Colinet c. 1925. j 
14.5" high with onyx base. | 


At 


Cotectors’ Fomions 


3210 Carlson Lane, Cameron Park, CA 95682 Circle # 507 for information 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 10-day return policy. Visa Mastercharge $10.00 Shipping Handling & Insurance California Residents add 6% Sales Tax 











All bronzes serially numbered limited editions with Certificate of Authenticity. 









































The Union Ja 
Flies Over Daly City 


Ten minutes from Jackson Square. 
Ten minutes to I8th Century England and 


Sens ae 


San Franciscos best kept Period Antiques secret 
». Fine period 18th Century English antiques — in Daly qn aes 
| City? Perhaps the start of a trend? If it is, Sen’s is ene ve S 
| it. Discover a remarkable collection contained in six hw : 
galleries, all in room settings. And it’s closer to where | re 
you've been shopping than you might think. Just 
minutes from Jackson Square. If you shop San 
Francisco’s leading dozen antique dealers 
..make Sen’s your thirteenth. 


Jack 
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This page clockwise: | ie 
George II walnut chest | ‘ a 

| c. 1760. Queen Anne — 
| yewwood bureau bookcase c.1710. George Il *} 
» yalnut longcase clock c. 1730. George III walnut 
arm chair c.1785. Hepplewhite yewwood 
cylinder bureau c.1790. Mahogany wine table 
with gallery c.1750. George IIT walnut drum 
table c. 1810. Opposite page: George II 
walnut lowboy c. 1730. 





An tique restoration and 
onservation in the classic European manner. 
_ Scrupulous attention to detail in replicating 
_ handcarving, reinforcement, inlay veneers, | 

and coloration. Also custom crafting of 
___ furniture, including dining room tables, 
‘television cabinets and other custom work for 
interior designers and architects. 
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ANTIQUES, ING. 


, Vi PERIOD FURNITURE & RESTORATION 


1875 Junipero Serra Blvd. Daly City, CA 94014 (415) 991-9167 Circle #508 for brochure. 












































66; came 
I saw and loved it 
[ bid and bought it 


Gee, I’m glad I came 
Thank you, I. M. Chait Auctions, 


at the Los Angeles Press Club, 600 N. Vermont Ave. 


(half block North of the Hollywood Freeway), 
presenting public auctions of Oriental Arts from 
famous estates and marvelous collections. 


Are the treasures of the Onent slipping through 
your fingers because you are unsure of their real 
value? Discover the monthly I. M. Chait Gallery 
Auctions. Here, bidding sets the fair market price. 
You'll never pay more than its worth. The ancient 
Onent gives up her treasures for the asking. 





“OI, 


GOING! 
GONE’ 








Auction dates, January 17 & 18, February 22, 
and March 22. Preview 10 a.m. Auction 1 p.m. 


I. M. Chait Gallery Auction 


All inquines: 2409 Wilshire Boulevard, Santa Monica, CA 90403 
Phone: (213) 828-8537 — Circle #506 for further information. 


Elegant Evidence That ¥ Beauty is Everlasting 


A Truly Regal Ith Century Pendant. 
Nearly 6 ct O.M.C. Diamonds 
with Cabochon Garnet. 


Vintage and Fine Estate Jewelry and Antiques 
A Peninsula Tradition for over 44 years 
Certified Appraisers and Gemologists 
Investing Today in the Quality of the Past ar Y L 


535 Bryant St., Palo Alto, CA (415)324-9100 JEWELERS 
Circle #505 for brochures. 
Mikimoto — Rolex 


Patek Philippe Oscar Heyman 














Kurt Wayne 


NEWS 


To The Trade 


The Art Deco period pro- 
duced an art style that is 
more appreciated now than 
when originally created. It is 
a habit-forming obsession 
for many serious collectors. 

Using the lost wax method 
and his own casts, Dale Bur- 
leson of Collectors’ Editions 
today produces museum 
quality Art Deco bronzes. 
All are limited in number 
and signed. 





Fullback bar stool with arms. 20!) 
wide, 16!2" deep, 43'b"high, 38" arm 
height. Wood finish with high gloss 
lacquer. Also in halfback, or without 
arms. Includes metal footrest. Soleil, 
Inc., 120 S. Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA. (213) 278-9142. In San 
Francisco, Brandt Brereton at the 
Galleria. Circle #34 for brochure. 


The hand-chased, lustrous 
finishes are a match for the 
originals. 

Dale's “little women” 
are stunning conversation 
pieces. 

When you step into Domi- 





Pair of Satsuma vases depicting 
Samurai warriors and heavenly 
demons. 10" high. The Studio, 4266 
Piedmont Ave., Oakland, CA. (415) 
652-1316. Circle #414 for brochure 





Art Deco Dancer, limited edition solid | 


bronze from original FD. Guirande. 
Approx. 2!" high. Collectors Editions, 
3210 Carlson Lane, Cameron hare 


CA. 1-800-835-2246, extension 122. | 


Circle “507 for information. 


nique Sanchot's LaBelle 


France, you'll have crossed J} 


a continent and an ocean} 


You'll have crossed some | 


centuries as well. 

This sparkling French 
woman has assembled a’ 
surprisingly rich collection 
of French Country antiques, 
reproductions and replicas. 





Empire (1804-1815) Dauphin chair. 
Black lacquer with gold inlay. Made 
in France. Available in other colors.” 
La Belle France, 705 Santa Cruz Ave. 
Menlo Park, CA. (415) 323-6766. Cir 


cle *501 for additional information.- 


A multi-talented interior 
designer, Ms. Sanchot has 
at her fingertips an array 
of fabric swatches to help 
clients achieve the precise 
effect they desire. 

Even a little time spent with 
Dominique at her LaBelle 
France can be rewarding. 


News To The Trade ADVERTISING FEATURE 





Cision. 


OF LOS GATOS 








Located in Carmel's Industri 














i TRADITION "= District—Across from the 
1] Preserving the beauty of centuries ‘= Chevron Station. 

past for appreciation by collectors of today. -& Valet Parking. 
é Member National Antique Dealers Association Ht Circle | 
d Life member American Cut Glass Association Ss BOT Or 
CLASSIC ANTIQUES I) 





334 Village Lane, Los Gatos,CA Telephone (408) 395-4800 
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fice is but one 
creat house of Estate Jewels. 
You will find them on 
Rodeo Drive 












































ESTATE JEWELS 


310 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, California (213) 273-0155 We purchase Estate and Quality pieces 
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_ installation Pere of 
_ custom audio/video systems 
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es of the finest 
collections available 
of Nautical Antiques 
and 19t-early 
20 Century 
Marine Art for the 
Investor, Collector, 
. and Decorator. 
French Prisoner of War : 


Bone Ship Model, c. 1800. 
25" long, 16" high 


Joe Vallejo's 


ANTIQUES & NAUTICALS 


Buyers of Fine Marine Art & Antiques 
1610 West Coast Highway, 

Newport Beach, California 92663 
Wilk 
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One of the West’s leading trade sources 
specializing in quality Louis XV antiques, 
unusual French country antiques and reproductions. 

Always a large selection of armoires. 


ANTIQUE FAIRE 


1700 16th Street, San Francisco Design Center 
(415) 863-3914 To The Trade Circle #28 for brochure. 









































Introducing SL 
the new Soleil 360 aa a 
—custom-designed, Future 
up, down, swivels all- 
around wireless 
remote control TV 
entertainment con- 
sole. Strong, sensual, 
versatile, technologi- 
cally advanced. The 
artificial intelligence lets 
you experience a new 
level of control, with 360- 
degree viewing from any 
place in the room. Your 
TV monitor appears or dis- 
Ea) olecvecee tee ES olden cele R 
It obeys you. The Soleil 
360 is available to the 
designer in any color, 
top dab tym eT CeLOy EIA Co = : 5 
from traditional ee Ce rl 
fp Cee eee ; ee = Shown Polished Stainless Steel 
eee 5 m3 and Faux Granite Lacquer. 


ruled 120 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90048, (213) 278-9142 In 

San Francisco, Brandt Breretoniat The Galleria. 

Circle #34 for brochure. 
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Pictures, specifications and information! 
Use this coupon to obtain resource material 
from those on the preceding 16 pages. 
Circle the items you want, enclose $1 for 
handling and any additional money requested, 
and I will forward your request. 


Be sure to enclose the $1 for handling. 


Dear Tad: Enclosed you will find 


which includes $1 for handling and 
any other costs requested. My 
check is made payable to 
Tad Gilmore. 
3. Free 4. Free 5D. Free 6. Free 
7. Free 8. Free 9. Free 11. Free 
12. Free 28. Free 30. Free 34. Free 
36. $10 108. Free 412. Free 114. Free 
415. Free 501. Free 502. Free 503. Free 
504. Free 505. Free 


506. Free 507. Free 


508. Free 509. $5 O10. Free O11. Free 














512. Free 514. Free 
—— 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 


Mail to: Tad Gilmore 
POB 42345 San Francisco, CA 94101 
For further information call (415) 921-1649 
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DESIGNERS 


Beverly Hills 


HIATT INTERNATIONAL INC. 


Douglas Pierce Hiatt, ASID, ISID, NHFL 
9704 Wilshire Boulevard #850 
(213) 275-5389 


World renowned, award-winning designer 
of dream homes, yachts, jets, commercial 
buildings and showrooms worldwide. 
Services available at a cost effective 
investment quality price. Circle *3. 





Rolling Hills 


LINDA-ANN KIRKENDALE 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


67 Portuguese Bend Road 
(213) 378-8228 


Unique residential interior design special- 
izing in the personal touch with elegant 
and romantic charm. Designer of many 
prestigious homes. Participant in Sand- 
pipers Palos Verdes Designers Showcase 
‘86. Associate member ASID. Circle *6. 





Theatre Seating & Design 
Burlingame 


HOLSINGER INC. 


4300 Rollins Road 
(415) 342-9404 


The West's leading seating solution spe- 
cialist for auditoriums, lecture, screening 
and board rooms, commercial and home 
theatres. Recent clients: Davies Symphony 
Hall, San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank, 
Walnut Creek Council Chambers, luxury 
boxes for San Francisco 49ers. Contact 
Christopher Lirely. Circle *5 for brochures. 





SOURCES 


Antiques 
Beverly Hills 


NETTI WOLF 
ANTIQUES GALLERY 


404 North Canon Drive 

(213) 859-8347 

One of California’s premier dealers with a 
reputation for quality, service and integrity 
specializing in English silver and porcelains, 
English Export and Oriental art. 


MUSEUM 
ORIENTAL RUGS, INC. 


Appointment suggested 

(213) 278-8428 
Presenting rugs of distinction. Exemplary 
antique and decorative Persian rugs. Circle 
#4 for catalog. 
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Moss Landing 


MOSS LANDING Mg 
ANTIQUE & TRADING CO. | 


77 Moss Landing Rd. RO.B. 478 ’ 
(408) 633-3988 

A daring and bold designers source filled 
with eccentric and whimsical large scale 
one-of-a-kind antique focus objects with 
high visual impact. Formerly of Carmel. 
Circle #9, : 





San Francisco 





ANTIQUE FAIRE 

4700 16th Street \ 
San Francisco Design Center : 
(415) 863-3914 i 


One of the West's leading trade sources! 
specializing in quality Louis XV antiques 

and unusual French country antiques and! 
reproductions. Always a large selection of 

armoires in many sizes and woods, bonne- | 
tieres, tables and chairs. Work-room for’ 
custom specifications, finishings, sizes. To! 
the trade and open seven days. Circle , 
#28 for further information. 





Wholesale Showrooms 
San Francisco 


DESIGNERS SHOWROOM Il 


The Galleria 
404 Henry Adams #470 
(415) 626-5060 


Wellesley Guild’s exclusive showroom to 
the trade in Northern California featuring 
hand carved furniture. Showing Wellesley’s 
armoires fitted for TVs or for traditional use. 
Also representing Stone and Phillips uphol- 
stery as well as Oriental lacquer furniture 
and coromandel screens. Circle *8 for 
Wellesley brochure. 


SMITH’S OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The Galleria 
101 Henry Adams #450 
(415) 431-7090 


Hexman’s new to the trade only exclusive 
Northern California showroom. And, repre- 
senting La Barge as a wholesale source 
for the entire West Coast. Also showing the 
Pearson\line of fabrics and upholstery and 
the Howard Miller line of fine clocks, Circle 
#7 for Hexman brochure, #411 for La Barge 
brochure and *12 for Howard Miller 
brochure. 


Watches and Clocks 
Beverly Hills 


MARCUS AND CO. 


9460 Wilshire Boulevard 

(213) 271-6244 

America’s largest fine watch discounier. All 
major brands: Rolex, Piaget, Patek Philippe, 
Cartier. Sales, service, accessories. Save 
25% to 50%. Specialist in antique and vin- 
tage time pieces and immediate buyers 
of exceptional quality watches and clocks 
of all types. 
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Orfevre a Paris 


NEW FROM THE CHRAISTOFLE COLLECTION: “ARIA”. CHRISTOFLE , 680 MADISON AVENUE, NEW Meyer N.Y. 10021 
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© Philip Morris Inc. 1! 
| 


16 mg ‘tar’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb’85 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


For people 
who like 
to smoke... 


BENSON& HEDGES 


_ because quality matters. 





ellagio House 
| The David Murdock Estate in Bel-Air 


TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 

















After businessman and collector David Murdock acquired a Bel-Air estate built 

by architect James Dolena, Gabriele Murdock supervised its redecoration. ABOVE: For 
almost three decades the house, with neo-Georgian columned facade, was owned 
by Conrad Hilton, who called it “one of the fabulous homes of the world.” 





RIGHT: English, French and Oriental styles are represented in a 64-room house replete with 
antiques. In the living room, a walnut card table dates from 1725. Atop the commode at far left 
isa Louis XVI bronze-and-ormolu candelabrum. Porcelains on the mantel are Kangxi, circa 1700. 
Painting is by the Dutch artist van Os. Drapery, sofa and chair fabric, Scalamandre. 
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ABOVE: A portrait of the late Gabriele Murdock, which hangs in a den alcove, was 
painted by Aaron Shikler in 1981. The William and Mary oak table is circa 1690. Platters 
on the mantel are Chinese Export, 1765. On the side chairs, Brunschwig & Fils fabric. 


The particular essence of the Murdocks’ 
collecting bent expressed itself in an enthusiasm 
for porcelains and good English furniture. 


RIGHT: Original madrona burl paneling contributes to the den’s rich tones. Above 

a second fireplace is a 17th-century Dutch painting by Melchior de Hondecoeter. The 
mantel, wall and tables hold 18th-century Chinese porcelains; plates are part of a set 
commissioned for the botanist Maria Merian. Fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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ABOVE: A downstairs study contains an early-19th-century mahogany Carlton House 
writing desk and circa 1740 walnut desk chair. The throne-style side chair is Chinese, of 
carved rosewood. Botanical watercolors are by Alastair Gordon. Carpet from Stark. 


“SHE WANTED TO make the house 


ur 


warm and comfortable.” Thus does 
investor-industrialist David Murdock 
describe his late wife Gabriele’s inten- 
tions with respect to the Bel-Air man- 
sion they purchased in 1980 from the 
Conrad Hilton estate. 

Gabriele Murdock’s ambitions for 
her home seem at first blush oddly 
intimate and small-scale by compari- 
son with the grand possibilities for 
visual orchestration inherent in a 
sixty-four-room mansion that com- 
pares favorably with the noblest 
houses of Newport and the antebel- 
lum South. And yet that is precisely 
What she and Mr. Murdock accom- 
plished in the years before her un- 





timely death deprived the world of a 
rare taste and talent. 

The house was erected between 
1936 and 1938 on what is arguably 
the most spectacular site in the Los 
Angeles basin: an isolated promon- 
tory surmounting the verdant swales 
of the golf course of the Bel-Air Coun- 
try Club. (The estate was known as 
Casa Encantada; the Murdocks 
changed the name to Bellagio House.) 
It is set among a complex of formal 
gardens rejuvenated by David Mur- 


dock, who says, “My wife was in° 


charge of the indoors and I took 
responsibility for the gardens.” These 
artfully varied plantings—some 


thirty thousand flowers in season— 


embrace the house and its poolside 
satellite like the velvet in a jewel box 
and culminate in a dazzling view of 
the cityscape that is powerfully remi- 
niscent of the great spreading pan- 


orama of Florence seen from Sir ' 


Harold Acton’s garden at La Pietra. 

The estate was created by the 
well-known “architect to the stars” 
James Dolena, who had designed 
houses for William Powell, Jean Har- 
low, Constance Bennett and others in 
the film industry. Born in Russia and 
trained at the Chicago Art Institute, 
Dolena was a painstaking craftsman. 
He executed four hundred complete 
sets of plans for the house (four thou- 
sand actual drawings, not missing a 
detail) that included five kitchens and 
twelve staff bedrooms, each with its 
own marble-floored bath. Great inte- 
rior spaces such as Dolena conceived 
here can be daunting. Or tempting. 
In either case, they invite easy over- 
sized statements of furnishings and 
décor that so often rob the final effect 
of relaxed human dimension and in- 
dividual personality. Too many so- 
called “great houses” can seem inter- 
changeable; this one does not. 

The Murdock partnership was dis- 
tinguished by serious collecting in- 
formed by a taste for craftsmanship, 
for the personal and the solid. Not for 
them large, dramatic paintings. Nor 
furnishings that forcefully demand to 
be appreciated purely for self-suffi- 
cient sculptural qualities—although 
the Chippendale mirrors in the front 
hall, a unique autograph Adam side 
table in the small dining room, and 
the pairing in the main dining room 
of Louis XV candelabra and an elabo- 
rate Chippendale console are object 
lessons in what gilding and carving 
are all about. 

The particular essence of the 
Murdocks’ collecting bent expressed 


opposite: Distinguishing the gallery is a 1772 Gobelins tapestry, The Entrance 
of Sancho to the Island of Barataria, part of a series illustrating Don Quixote. Atop a Chip- 
pendale commode are finely mounted bluejohn candelabra. Boar clock is from Lyon. 
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In the library: a Sheraton mahogany desk, and Portrait of a Horse by 19th-century English painter John Ferneley. On the 
mantel, 15th-century Chinese celadon plates flank a late-17th-century English bracket clock. Carpet is Persian Heriz. 


itself in their enthusiasm for porce- 
lains, especially Oriental, and good 
English furniture. The latter interest 
is enhanced by the fact that Mr. 
Murdock is the proprietor of Stair & 
Comfy 

portant 


, renowned dealers in im- 
inglish antiques. The scale 
and discretion of Chippendale and 
Sheraton pieces help organize the 
ample volumes of the main rooms 
and provide a matchless framework 
for displaying an equally impressive 
range of porcelains. 


In the main dining room is an 
enormous breakfront with illumi- 
nated shelves containing the choicest 
pieces of an essentially mint service 
of Tobacco Leaf export porcelain 
(Mrs. Murdock’s particular favorite) 
painstakingly assembled over time 
from five other services. In the same 


spirit, a smaller Sheraton secretary in° 


the front hall houses what is for all 
intents a synoptic short course in the 
porcelain-maker’s art. 

Connections and combinations like 


these require inspection and explora- 
tion from up close, and indeed the 
drawing room and library take the 
eye note by note through what can 
fairly be described as a graceful opti- 
cal chamber work. The principal 
paintings in these spaces, a van Os 
flower piece and a notably vivid 
Hondecoeter divertissement of birds, 
are distinctive for their perfect condi- 
tion and intricate detail. 

And yet Mrs. Murdock never lost 
sight of her intention that this was to 





In the main dining room (also on the cover) the Sheraton table is complemented by Chippendale chairs and mirror. Tlie Lace Maker 
is by Philippe Mercier. Boiserie by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings; Louis XV candelabra. Drapery fabric, Clarence House 


be neither a National Trust house nor 
a personal museum, but a home. And 
beyond that, a California home. 
Dolena’s architectural vocabulary 
may have incorporated some of the 
same elements as other monumental 
projects in other select quarters of the 
world, but upstairs and down, he 
threw these spaces open to the south- 
ern California sun. 

Gabriele Murdock seized that gift 
and devised a series of fresh color 
strategies, offsetting pale wall sur- 


faces with bold fabrics, none of them 
busy. The effect created rooms that 
work as well by day as by night, that 


can as happily accommodate a lazy 


afternoon with a book as an elabo- 
rate, bejeweled and begowned soiree. 

Indeed, it is possible to see Bellagio 
House as a mutually advantageous 
partnership across the years between 
the Murdocks and James Dolena. Vir- 
tually no structural changes were 
necessary, and none have been made 
simply for the sake of change. As Da- 


vid Murdock points out, detailing of 
the sort and quality that came with 
the house is unobtainable today—at 
any price. 

When all is said and done, this 
most impressive yet most livable of 
houses is a monument to the late 
Gabriele Murdock’s taste and talent. 
She and her husband were blessed 
with an instinct for quality and the 

ans to satisfy it, but these alone 

not achieve the brilliant synthesis 
of impressiveness and accommoda- 
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ABOVE: Complementary florals pattern the walls, bed and rug in the master bedroom. Fabric, Clarence House; Stark carpet. 


tion found here. In much “high” 
decoration today, convenience is held 
hostage to formality; comfort and 
delight are given a back seat to the 
need to impress. 

It takes a combination of study, ex- 
perience, taste and character to bal- 
ance the essentials. Thus a grouping 
of Georgian chairs and settee, in their 
bright original tapestry, are gener- 
ously arranged in the front hall and 
along a gallery in which, almost as 
throwaway lines, are hung a pair of 
fine Gobelins tapestries depicting 
scenes from Don Quixote. Thus an im- 
posing Carlton House writing desk, 


Lert: Part of the master suite, a sitting room 
continues the floral theme. A Dutch marque- 
try games table (right) is of burl walnut; a 
Hepplewhite chair is mahogany. 




















as buttoned-up and stolid as a Whig 
MP, plays to a supporting cast of flo- 
ral watercolors by the present-day 
Alastair Gordon. 

In the end, then, the Murdock 
house, carefully and lovingly main- 
tained, mirrors the directness and 
educated capability of its late chate- 
laine, qualities that can be observed 
in her portrait by Aaron Shikler 
painted six years ago. God may be in 
the detail, as Mies van der Rohe once 
said, but so too are the taste and in- 
stinct and attentiveness that have 
worked to such splendid yet disarm- 
ing effect in Bellagio House.0 


“The views from all rooms are happy 

ones,” said James Dolena in a 1938 letter 
describing his plans for the estate. RIGHT: The 
rear of the house, with terrace and pool. 



























































INTERIOR DESIGN BY KALEF:ALATON 


TEXT BY MICHAEL ENNIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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HE HAS EARNED a reputation as a de- 
signer whose aversion to formulas 
extends even to his own consider- 
able legacy. “I like to avoid my own 
trends,” Kalef Alaton says. An in- 
spired pragmatist, he bases his fresh 
design solutions on intrinsic virtues 
wherever he finds them—whether in 


a space, a furnishing or a client. And 


in designing the highly individualis- 
tic interior of a Dallas home, Alaton 
found that the rarest virtues belonged 
to the client. “She is very young yet 
very powerful, very stylish,” he says 
of this mother of three with an active 
schedule of business and civic in- 
volvements. ‘“That’s rare to find.” 

If Alaton has a trademark it is sim- 
ply freedom—an airy, uncluttered, 
relaxed functionalism that recurs of- 
ten in his designs. His client, who 


/ 


found that her previous home ““made 





people feel like they were in a mu- 
seum,” wanted above all an inviting 
design suited to her busy life. “What I 

anted was a giant townhouse,” she 
says. The home she bought, however, 
was virtually the opposite of her 
expectations. “It was a little nothing 
Dutch house, full of little rooms,” 
says Alaton. “With as much millwork 
as possible,” she adds. 

The original boxy interior was 
soon punched out with additions at 
both ends, allowing the ground floor 
to sweep in one long continuous mo- 
tion. But Alaton, who likes to avoid 
dramatic spatial crescendos, decided 
to moderate this powerful flow with 
discreet seating areas punctuated by 
large works of art: a rectilinear, or- 
ange-and-black Ellsworth Kelly in 
the entrance hall; calligraphic screens 
flanking the fireplace; and Roy Lich- 
tenstein’s Modular Painting with Four 
Panels No. 6 presiding over an L- 
shaped extension of the living room. 


For a Dallas residence that houses an 
extensive collection of late-modern art, 
designer Kalef Alaton aimed for spaciousness 
and understatement. In the living room, 
two large-scale calligraphic screens flank the 
fireplace. The Charles II mirror is from 
Loyd-Paxton. FOLLOWING PAGES: Placed in the 
curve of the spiral staircase is a bronze by 
Robert Longo, Speed of Grace, 1982. 
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Stark contemporary simplicity be- 
came the keynote of the architectural 
detailing: uniform white walls, ceil- 
ings and woodwork; bleached, matte- 
finished hardwood floors; unadorned 
moldings and recessed lighting. Al- 
though the downstairs is unfenestrat- 
ed except for French doors at the 
front and back, the house receives a 
rich, even diffusion of natural light; 
here again Alaton prefers subtlety to 
chiaroscuro drama 

To bring this minimalist canvas 
alive, the designer relied on the col- 
lecting instincts of his client, who 
shares his delight in eclectic combina- 


tions as well as his decisive eye. “She 


knows what she wants,” he says; 


most of the fabrics and new furnish- 


ings were acquired in three days of 


ABOVE LEFT: Distinguishing the living room is a Charles II-style oyster walnut and black- 
lacquered chest. Atop it is a Qing bowl with celadon glaze and lotus-petal design. Gilded wall 
brackets are from Hyde Park Antiques. On the Régence-style armchair is a pillow covered in a 
fragment of 18th-century fabric. above: Black granite dining tables and antique giltwood chairs 

are set off by the simplicity of the bleached oak floors used throughout the house. From 
Loyd-Paxton are the chairs and the carved Chinese table, which holds a collection of pieces by 

Regency silversmith Paul Storr. Screens serve as opulent paneling. 





To bring this minimalist canvas alive, Alaton 


relied on the collecting instincts of his client, who 
shares his delight in eclectic combinations 


as well as his decisive eye. 


shopping in New York and Los An- 
geles. “And she knows what she 
has,” he adds. Her collection included 
the spectacular calligraphic screens 
and a set of eight George II-style 
giltwood chairs that provide dining- 
room seating. Recently acquired an- 
tiques perpetuate the European and 
Oriental themes: an Indo-Portuguese 
mother-of-pearl cabinet in the master 
bedroom; a Reégence-style giltwood 
chandelier in the library. 

Alaton also designed new furni- 
ture to be interspersed among the 
old—a spare, modernist geometry of 
black granite tables, white linen sofas 
and chairs that provide an unobtru- 
sively utilitarian backdrop for acces- 
sories such as pillows covered in 
Louis XV fabric. The understated fur- 


ABOVE: In the library is a 1962 painting by Cy 
Twombly. Side chairs covered in elaborate 
needlepoint contzast with an unusual leather 
tablecloth fringed with tasseled rope. The 
giltwood chandelier is not electrified, and 
here as elsewhere in the house candlelight is 
used to provide an intimate feeling. 
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niture also provides a transition to 
the large works of late-modern art. 

The display is artfully restrained. 
“When a client has a wonderful eye, I 
have a tendency to limit the number 
of objects in a room,” Alaton says. “I 
want these beautiful things to be 
seen.” He provides detail with wry, 
eccentric touches such as porcelain 
vases placed on a scattering of gilt 
wall brackets: “I love the idea of ob- 
jects floating on the walls.” 

The dining room, an enclosed 
space set off from the main axis of the 
house, was a special problem that al- 
lowed Alaton to create a more dense, 
idiosyncratic look than elsewhere. 
“You are totally shut up in this box,” 
he says of the room, “so I wanted to 
camouflage it from the inside out.” 
Alaton commissioned a New York 
firm to reproduce the reverse side of 
the calligraphic lacquer screens in the 
living room and then lined the walls 
with these exact reproductions. Ac- 
cessories to balance the English 
giltwood chairs and the contempo- 
rary tables include a carved Chinese 
side table and, in a dash of humor 
characteristic of the client, two gro- 
tesque Venetian monkeys that leer at 
diners from the corners of the room. 

Alaton’s principal design objective 
is always to establish an emotional 
dialogue between house and client, 
and here he has clearly succeeded. 
“This is the first house I have ever 
done that I didn’t want to leave as 
soon as I finished,” says the client, 
laughing. ‘‘That’s the beauty of Kalef. 
I’ve had fun with this house.” Alaton 
returns the compliment with a com- 
ment that modestly suggests his own 
strength and self-confidence. “’] 
merely gave her the style she already 

,” he says. “I just played on the 
nuances.” (1) 


Monochromatic tones and rich materials 
characterize the master bedroom, which fea- 
tures an intricately fitted Indo-Portuguese 
mother-of-pearl cabinet from Juan Portela. 
The drawing is by Balthus. A Louis XVI-style 
mahogany games table is flanked by a pair of 
Italian parcel-gilt chairs. At left is a Victorian 
“rope” stool. Déco urns serve as lamps. 















































Traditional Comforts on the Sound 
A Welcoming Connecticut Residence 


“HOME” HAS A special meaning to a 
couple who rarely stay put for more 
than two weeks at a time. Their lives 
are a Whirlwind of international busi- 
ness travel and a changing procession 
of hotels, airports, languages and 
people. So for their sprawling Con- 
necticut residence, it was essential, 
says one, to have “a home that makes 
you want to keep coming back.” 


4 


ABOVE: In Connecticut, a twenty-five- 
room residence overlooking Long Island 
Sound has been made warm and inviting 
by Manhattan designer Arthur E. Smith. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY ARTHUR E. SMITH 
TEXT BY LOUISE BERNIKOW 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





New York-based designer Arthur 
E. Smith understood. He had worked 
with the residents on apartments in 
Texas and Florida; then, when they 
moved north, on an eighteenth-cen- 
tury, seven-bedroom cottage in 
Connecticut (see Architectural Digest, 
February 1984). Their current resi- 
dence, called Beachside, is a twenty- 
five-room estate overlooking Long 


Island Sound. It’s a house, Smith 


claims, ‘“you can walk yourself rag- 
ged in.” Therefore, the challenge he 
faced was to make it “big, but not 
grand”; to turn the massive rooms 
into welcoming ones. 

He aimed for extravagant comfort. 
The dining room chairs, for example, 
are armchairs instead of Chippen- 
dales, “which,” Smith says, “are 
works of art but give you a back- 
ache.” The living room is filled with 
soft, chintz-covered furniture the de- 
signer calls “huggable and chubby.” 

But the owners are not the sort to 
enjoy their comforts in solitude. They 
like having houseguests on week- 
ends; large groups on Sunday after- 
noons; occasional black-tie dinners, 
perhaps with dancing for 125; even 
an afternoon tea dance or two. So 
their house is designed to expand and 
contract. The dining tables open to 
seat twenty-four; the great hall is left 
largely unfurnished so it can be used 
for dancing. Still, there are pockets of 
privacy—a porch chaise that is the 
size of a double bed; a “telephone 
room” snugly decorated with dark 
chintzes, a leaf-painted mirror and 
trellis-patterned walls. 

The designer has maintained the 
friendly cottage feeling of the previ- 
ous house, in part by his use of color 
and pattern. The entrance hall brings 


opposite: A painting by David Ligare hangs above an Italian 
drop-leaf table in the entrance hall. Antique English brass prickets and 
plates of oranges reflect Smith’s fondness for symmetrical arrangements, 
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“as long as it doesn’t look like you’re seeing double,” he says. 
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ABOVE: Green walls and a floral carpet bring 
the outdoors into the foyer. Above the Italian 
chest is a 19th-century English rooster paint- 
ing. Tobacco jars serve as vases. RIGHT: Andrew 

Wyeth’s Plate of Raspberries adorns the liv- 
ing room. Unifying the space are the “water- 
| melon’’-hued walls and the chintz used for 
upholstery and draperies. Antique French 

needlepoint rug from Stark. 
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the lushness of the outside in, with 
walls Smith describes as “the color of 
a gardenia leaf.’” And he had the liv- 
ing room painted to resemble “a slice 
of frosted watermelon.” 

For pattern, he papered the dining 
room in a floral print and used chintz 
upholstery and needlepoint through- 
out. Smith helped the wife—who 
grew up with a preference for more 
contemporary design and solid, sub- 
dued colors—to overcome her resis- 
tance to “busy” interiors. 

When Smith first decided to use 
chintz in the couple’s previous house, 
he sat the wife down and said, “Lis- 
ten, there’s going to be a slight 
change. We’re going into another 
world.” Now, as Beachside shows, 
she is hooked on colors, textures, 
florals and other patterns. 

The needlepoint rugs posed less of 
a problem for the owners. The hus- 
band is quite knowledgeable about 
them, having grown up with the 
ones made by his mother. He and 
Smith agree that the rugs work well 
because, like the décor as a whole, 
they are both complicated and sim- 
ple, sophisticated yet unpretentious. 

Adding to the comfortable atmo- 
sphere are two pugs, an English setter 
and two cats. “We don’t get excited 
about the cats clawing the needle- 
point,” says the wife, “because the 
pets give a‘patina of age to things.” 
The animals are a godsend, then, to a 
designer like Smith, who looks for 
ways to “take the edge off a newly 
decorated room, making it look like it 
hasn’t just arrived.” 

‘ Because Smith dislikes rooms that 
focus on just one thing, the view of 
the water is hardly emphasized. And 
the abundant flowers—hibiscus, 
‘Queen Anne’s lace, and hydrangeas 
arranged in large bowls and_bas- 
kets—are never the focus, only the 
fringe. If Smith and his clients have 
concentrated on anything at Beach- 
side, it is on happiness. 














opposite: Smith enveloped the “telephone 
room” in a medley of florals. The antique 
leaf-painted mirror is American. Wallcover- 
ing and fabric, Cowan & Tout; Stark carpet. 





ABOVE: In the dining room, flexible seating is achieved by three tables that can seat 
up to twenty-four. Drapery, tablecloth and chair fabric, Brunschwig & Fils; brass chandelier 
from Marvin Alexander. BELOw: Before a painted likeness, the owners’ pugs lounge 
on a carved faux-bamboo bed in a guest room. Fabric from Lee Jofa. 
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JAMES B. ROGERS, JR., WaS Such a success 
as a Wall Street investor that seven 
years ago, at the age of thirty-seven, 
he was able to retire and devote him- 
self to more leisurely pursuits. Promi- 
nent among those was the restoration 
of his American Renaissance town- 
house on New York’s Riverside Drive. 

Rogers bought the house in 1977 
from the Catholic Church, which had 
used it as a Jesuit dormitory. He spent 
several years returning its extensive 
and oft-painted mahogany paneling 
to its original beauty. When he was 
ready to begin furnishing the five sto- 
ries and twenty-five rooms, he knew 
precisely the spirit they should 
evoke. “I wanted to live in a place 
that was like the Racquet Club or the 
Harvard Club or one of the London 
men’s clubs,” he says. 

Upon hearing that remark, British 
decorator Keith Irvine showed his cli- 
ent a picture of the bar at Pratt’s, just 
such an exclusive and plummy male 
preserve in Piccadilly. Tucked: into a 
basement, the bar is crowded with a 
strange assortment of furniture and 
cluttered with the mementos of gen- 
erations of members. “It’s a room 
that was never really decorated,” says 
Irvine. ‘For some two hundred years, 
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Gentleman's Quarters 


James Rogers Beaux-Arts Townhouse in Manhattan 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEITH IRVINE OF IRVINE & FLEMING 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


ABOVE LEFT: A landmark beaux-arts town- 
house, built circa 1900 by architect Robert 

D. Kohn, offers interiors designed by Keith 
Irvine for resident James B. Rogers, Jr., who 
“wanted to live in a place with the feeling of 
a London men’s club.” ABove: A 19th-century 
seascape and an array of animal prints 

line the mahogany-paneled stairway. 





opposite: The living room, with striped 
wallpaper and Greek-key border, exhibits 
two 18th-century engravings, Le Cadeau and 
Quelle Est Gentille, by Jacques Bonnefoy. 
Antiques include a mosaic table, Georgian 
mirror, William IV spoonback chairs and 
Aubusson rug. Striped satin on chairs and 
mohair velvet on sofa from Clarence House. 
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A Neoclassical cornice rims the living 

room, right, above Régates aux Pacquis, Genéve 
by Frédéric Dufaux II. A neo-Renaissance 
coffered ceiling highlights the sitting room. 
Wing chair fabric, Cowtan & Tout. 


people had been dumping all sorts of 
odds and ends there, mounted fish as 
well as good paintings.” 

Pratt’s casual, masculine character 
was precisely what James Rogers, 
who now manages his own invest- 
ment portfolio and is a professor at 
Columbia University, had in mind. 
“If you can pull off a room with that 
kind of atmosphere, do it,” he told 
the designer. 


Irvine, a partner in the firm Irvine 
and Fleming, used the mansion’s bil- 
liards room to produce his own inter- 
pretation of Pratt’s bar. First he had 
the ceiling and walls mottled an un- 
even dark green. “Pratt’s has never 
been completely repainted,” he says. 
“It’s a patchwork of different tones, 
like alligator skin.” Then he filled the 
room with a wonderful jumble of fur- 
niture that includes antique metal 
park chairs, an Edwardian scrapwork 


screen, a wicker bookcase and a. 


round mosaic-topped table. Rogers, 
who crewed at Oxford while pursu- 
ing an advanced degree, had a collec- 
tion of rowing memorabilia, and 





a 





Irvine hung those paintings and pho- 
tographs on the walls. 

Client and decorator shared an ir- 
reverent sense of humor about the 
project. “I did funny things,” says 
Irvine. “I found a bust of Jim and put 
it on the bookcase, and I found a bear- 
skin hat and put it on the bust. I also 
found a mask and pipe and hung 
them on the wall. When I came back, 
Jim had put the mask on the bust and. 








opposite: A table by Pugin rests on the 
Aubusson carpet in the entrance hall. In the 
window is a teak elephant Rogers acquired 
on a motorcycle trip through Thailand. Cot- 
ton damask draperies from Scalamandre. 
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stuck the pipe in its mouth. It helps 
to have a client who understands the 
wit you're trying to put into things.” 

But as work proceeded on the rest 
of the house, the two did not always 
see eye to eye. “I kicked and screamed 
about a lot of what he did at first,” 
Rogers says. For example, Irvine in- 
sisted on painting the plaster cornice 
of the main landing in a striking pat- 
tern of blues, golds and reds. “When 
they were doing the painting I 
thought it was going to be trashy and 
vulgar,” says Rogers. “When they 
finished and moved the furniture in 
I said, ‘This is terrific; I’m glad I 
thought of it.’ ” 

Having obtained the confidence of 
his client, Irvine was then allowed 
to decorate and furnish the rooms 
pretty much as he saw fit. On one 
frantic ten-day trip to England he ac- 
quired many of the mansion’s most 
prominent pieces. “Jim went out ona 
limb and let me buy a lot of eclectic 
furniture,” he says. 
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By that time, however, Irvine had 
settled on the period he felt best re- 
flected the style his client sought: the 
brief reign of William IV in the 1830s. 
“Many of the English men’s clubs 
were created in the early part of the 
nineteenth century,” Irvine says, 
“and the best things in them date 
from that period. I see it as the British 
Empire's financial and spiritual peak. 
It’s the most masculine period of de- 
sign ever, in my opinion.” 

That sense of imperial grandeur is 
realized most thoroughly on the 
mansion’s second floor. The landing, 
designed as a separate sitting room, is 
defined on one side by two massive 
mahogany columns. The living room 
beyond, with wallpaper in crisp 
blue-and-white stripes, has a dis- 
tinctly military air. 

But the house is by no means a 
period stage set. Examples of the own- 
er’s idiosyncrasies abound. Rogers 
was raised in Demopolis, Alabama, 
and a Confederate flag is propped in 


LEFT: A bronze chandelier lights the oak 
half-paneled and beamed dining room, dom- 
inated by a Renaissance Revival table and 
chairs atop a Kirman rug. Wallhanging at left 
is Thai. Drapery and trim, Scalamandré. 


a corner of the entrance hall behind a 
pair of nineteenth-century leather 
wing chairs. In front of the main hall 
window stands a huge teak elephant 
he found in Thailand. And the stair- , 
well of the top floor is adorned with 
his collection of political posters her- 
alding Third World revolutionary 
movements. “The stuff that’s terrific, 
Keith bought,” Rogers says. “The 
stuff that’s horrible, I bought.” 

Many of the antiques Irvine used !} 
have a slightly frayed look. The Au- ; 
busson rug in the entrance hall is ex- ; 
tremely rare, but it is also stained and } 
patched, and has an off-center motif 
that suggests it may have been dam- 
aged and then cut down. “You have; 
to have a lot of confidence to live 
with things like these,” says Irvine. 
“Some people would be afraid others 
would think they just had a dirty, tat- | 
tered rug.” Irvine also refrained from 


continued on page 146 





ABOVE: Edwardian lace, a northern Chinese 
carpet and a draped Kashmir rug provide 
variety of pattern in the master bedroom. 
The 19th-century painting is Rabbits. 


opposite: The master bedroom features a 
Renaissance Revival bed and a wallpaper 
border from Clarence House that echoes the 
warm colors of the needlepoint rug. English 
rosewood chair from Kentshire Galleries. 
Cowtan & Tout chintz on settee. 
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. and a panoramic Hudson River view. 







“Because of the deck, I like to call this 
my country house as well as my city house,” } 
says James Rogers. The setting is informal, with 
ship’s deck chairs, cast-iron benches and table 
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Antiques: Ormolu 
Opulent Adornment for Fine French Furniture 


TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 
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ABOVE AND Opposite: Commode-a Vantaux, Joseph Baumhauer, circa 1765. Marble, ebony © 


veneer, brass marquetry on tortoiseshell, ormolu; 4012” x 52%” x 21”. Opulent ormolu informs 
the cabinet’s center panel (opposite) with the drama of classical mythology. Enveloped by brass 
marquetry scrollwork, an elaborate low-relief casting of the flaying of Marsyas is supported by a 
bracket form with warrior and goat-mask ornamentation. Alexander & Berendt Ltd., London. 
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It seems fair to say that no other 
works of art, except possibly the 
fantasies of Fragonard, produce as 
strong a sense of Rococo France. 
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ABOVE AND.OPPOSITE: Secrétaire, David Roentgen, 1784-86. Solid and + 
veneered mahogany, ormolu; 5145” x 50%" x 22%”. An emblematic 
rendering of the acquisition of knowledge (opposite) is partially 
wreathed with roses, contrasting with the secrétaire’s stark architec- 
tural form. Designed for use while standing, the writing desk rep- 
resents the Neoclassical style nourished throughout Europe by 

the discovery of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Aveline, Paris. 











THANKS TO ONE Of history’s more en- 
gaging roundings-off, the great age 
of ormolu, the generic term for the 
mercury-gilded bronze mounts and 
fittings that represent such a remark- 
able and distinctive feature of French 
eighteenth-century furniture, can be 
said to be demarcated by two mo- 
ments of “liberation.” 
In 1715, upon the death of Louis 
XIV, the French aristocracy was re- 
ii leased from its stultifying confine- 
if ment at the Sun King’s Versailles 
court and returned to the culturally 
revivifying atmosphere of Paris. Sev- 
enty-four years later, the storming of 
| the Bastille signaled the overthrow of 
i the Bourbon monarchy and the end 
Ny of a social and cultural order whose 
ultimate corruption and downfall is 
today recalled mainly in the history 
| books, but whose extraordinary 
Hf sophistication of taste and craft re- 
iH] mains vibrantly alive. 
| : Indeed, it seems fair to say that no 
Hf other works of art, except possibly 
the fantasies of Fragonard, produce as 
strong a sense of Rococo France. The 
| word itself seems implicit in the or- 
nate, exquisitely wrought complica- 
tion of the age’s commodes and 
secrétaires and clocks and porcelain 
mounts; in the unique intertwining 
of marquetry and veneer with the 
splendor of gilded bronze that was 
turned out for the best part of seven 


























ABOVE AND BELOW: Bureau Plat, André-Charles Boulle, circa 1715. Rosewood and tulipwood veneers, 
ormolu; 312”x 76%2” x 36%”. A sculptural corner mount (above) portraying a maiden’s idealized features 
ornaments a Régence bureau plat designed by royal furniture-maker André-Charles Boulle. Revered as the 
most skilled ébéniste in Paris during Louis XIV’s reign, Boulle here combines massive bronze mounts with 
exotic woods, a departure from his earlier use of ornate marquetry. French & Company, Inc., New York. 








| decades by a highly structured 
a collaboration of craftsmen. 
The sophisticated, often curvilin- 
| | ear woodworking of the ébénistes 
who flourished under the Régence 
and the subsequent reign of Louis XV 
| seems a natural progression from the 
| preceding century’s mania for inlaid 
furniture, a taste that culminated in 
the work of Louis XIV’s favorite, 
André-Charles Boulle (1642-1732). 
Boulle’s splendid surfaces prefigure 
the work of such master Rococo 
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ABOVE: In the library are works by Picasso (right) and Kees van Dongen. Cane-backed fauteuils flank an 18th-century ormolu- 
mounted bureau plat, bearing Chinese oxblood vases of the same period, also mounted in ormolu. A country wing chair stands 
out against draperies and walls of dark velvet by Brunschwig & Fils. Silk stripe and tapestry print from Clarence House. 


IN ARCHITECTURAL PARLANCE, “International Style’’refers to 
stark modernist structures built of concrete, glass and steel. 
But in the context of residential design by Robert Dirstein, 
founder of Toronto’s Dirstein Robertson Limited, the term 
connotes something more picturesque—updated historical 
architecture as a backdrop for traditional English, French 
and Oriental furnishings. 

“T call the look ‘International Style’ because it appeals to 
clients around the world of a certain refinement and tradi- 
tional taste,” Dirstein explains. It was a look that suited 
Toronto financier George Mann and his wife, Saundra. 
“We chose a classic French décor with simplified lines to 
focus attention on the antiques,” Dirstein says. “There’s 
nothing specifically Canadian about the design.” Indeed, 
the interiors would look equally at home in Manhattan or 
Palm Beach, where the Manns also maintain residences. 

Dirstein was chosen for the job because of his successful 


/ 


redesign of George Mann’s office several years ago, as well 
as for his knowledge of antiques. The Manns had long 
been casual collectors; as the new house took shape, an- 
tiques became Saundra Mann’s passion. “I didn’t know 
much about antiques when I started,” she says, “but by 
going to auctions and reading a lot I evolved a sense of 
what I like—eighteenth-century French furniture and Ori- 
ental porcelain.” She began making many scouting trips to 
Europe and New York. From Matthew Schutz, a New 
York dealer who became her mentor and friend, came her 
favorite piece, a Louis XV secrétaire that is one of several 
antiques in the house from the collection of Mme Jacques 
Balsan (née Consuelo Vanderbilt). Saundra Mann devel- 
oped a special interest in her; coincidentally, the late social- 
ite’s mansion is near the Manns’ Palm Beach residence. 
For the Toronto house, the Manns chose a site and then 


demolished the older, vaguely Tudor house that stood - 


opposite: “A casual, relaxed place for books and desk work” was Dirstein’s aim in the study. The brass-bound bureau a@ cylindre 
contrasts with glove-suede upholstery from Clarence House. Over Qing blue-and-white plates and a modern Chinese box hangs 
an 18th-century northern Italian genre painting. Textured wallcovering from Scalamandré. Carpeting by Stark. 
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ABOVE: French doors opening to the morning room “flood the master bedroom with sunshine,” says Dirstein. Giltwood mirrors 


and serpentine commodes lend an elegant symmetry. Surrounding a Russian malachite-and-ormolu gueridon are chairs covered 
in Scalamandré silk. opposite: “I’d leave a niche empty until the right piece came along,” says Saundra Mann. One of her favor- 
ites, a secrétaire a abattant from Consuelo Vanderbilt's collection, displays Qing porcelains. Paired fauteuils are Louis XV. 


there. “We wanted something in the French style, with 
plenty of windows to keep the interior light and airy,” 
says George Mann. Architectural planning was a three- 
way collaboration between the Manns, Dirstein, and Jack 
Winston, who drafted the working drawings. 

Outside, the limestone facade, the imposing cobble- 
stone-paved forecourt and the doorway flanked by marble 
urns establish the formal theme repeated inside. ‘The look 
expresses Our personalities,” says Mann. “We have a for- 
mal lifestyle.” The entrance hall combines opulent materi- 
als—silk velvet upholstery, marble floors and moldings— 
with subdued color. A similar palette, in silk taffeta drap- 
eries and damask walls, makes the adjacent large drawing 
room seem even larger. So to break up the expanse 
Dirstein added similarly scaled accessories, such as a cor- 





omandel screen, rock-crystal chandelier and gilt mirror. 
While the marble floors are appropriate to the main 
floor’s public functions, the floral carpet on the stairway 
marks the transition to a more private realm. The morning 
room is embellished with floral-patterned draperies and 
wallcovering, as well as skylights with leaded-glass floral 
vignettes. The master bedroom takes the theme further, 
with identical fabric on the bed and some furnishings. 
The focal point remains the dramatic three-story stair-, 
case, with wrought-iron grillwork silhouetted by light: 
flooding through. double-height windows. The staircase, 
“cantilevered so that it floats,” says Dirstein, was inspired 
by one in a Louis XV hotel particulier; it is the grandest of 
the many international references in this thoroughly tradi- 
tional yet contemporary house. 
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“IT’S AN ARCHITECTURAL bastard” was 
what the first friend who saw the 
house said. Soon afterward an emi- 
nent (and condescending) designer 
told me that he knew the house and 
had advised a client against buying it, 
but admitted that a double-height 
conservatory and a spiral staircase (at 
a cost of a mere million-four) might 
help. For some reason he was one of 
the few people we never turned 
to for help. 

We saw what both of them meant, 
but no one seeking Palladian perfec- 
tion buys a New York brownstone, 
and we were in that state of happy 
ignorance which believes that a cou- 
ple of coats of white paint will solve 


everything short of drains. And any- 
way the peculiar layout of the 
house—or houses, really, since it’s 
two brownstones joined together— 
was what had attracted us in the first 
place. Mike’s offices and some sepa- 
rate apartments make up most of the 
second building, but our house has 
stolen the back rear room and the 
garden from it. ; 
The previous owners had taken out 
part of the second floor to make the 
living room double-height, and part 
of the garden had been lost some- 
where along the line with a tacked-on 
and, I suspect, illegal kitchen that jut- 
ted out from the dining room. The 
only access to this kitchen being 


through the dining room, we had 
images of trapped cooks, immured in 
there during a lengthy dinner, hop- 
ping out the window and making a 
run for it over the back wall. We only 
partially solved the problem by mov- 
ing the kitchen back to the ground 
floor street side. Now, theoretically, 
someone dashes through one corner 
of the living room bearing a steaming - 
dish of garlic while guests pretend 
not to notice. 

But this is buying into the myth of 
constant entertaining—one of the 
great psychological errors in solving 
the problems of the house. “It would 
be a great place to sit and have an , 
intimate conversation during a ! 


A Tale of Two Brownstones 
The New York Residence of Annabel and Mike Nichols 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RENDELL FERNANDEZ 
TEXT BY ANNABEL NICHOLS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





It took four years of extensive renovation to convert two adjoin- 
ing New York brownstones into one house for director Mike 
Nichols and his wife, Annabel. aBove: Les Trois Soeurs, 1954-55, 
by Balthus is on one side of the spacious living room. A dresser 
and a pair of French-style armchairs complete the composition. 
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opposite: For the double-height living room, interior designer 
Rendell Fernandez chose a marble-topped low table with 
an iron base to complement the comfortable furnishings. Next 
to the sofa is a small sculpture by Dame Elisabeth Frink. On 
the wall hangs Grand Paysage avec Vache, 1959-60, by Balthus. 
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party” were words I heard muttered 
more than once. Sometimes by my 
husband, forgetting for a moment to 
whom he was married and totally 
disregarding the reality, which is that 
entertaining in this house is usually 
a bunch of our children and their 
friends eating defrosted pizza in the 
kitchen while their mothers sit 
around complaining about cellulite 
and their husbands. Paper napkins 
and enough chairs are the only re- 
quirements for this kind of activity. 
Nevertheless, discussions about love- 
seats and coffee-table groupings con- 
tinued as though he were planning to 
trade me in for Perle Mesta. 

I suppose I ought to claim that 
Mike and I spent the next three years 
inspecting swatches and tracking 
down the ultimate ottoman, but ren- 
ovation took place in three distinct 
and sometimes brutal phases. To be- 
gin with we tore down the kitchen, 
thus covering the garden with a foot 
of rubble. Then we relined the chim- 


neys. I refused to move out of the 
house during this period for reasons | 
can no longer imagine, and the chil- 
dren and ‘I (Mike disloyally went 
away to make a movie in silent pro- 
test) and the cats were covered with 
half an inch of greasy soot for a week 
or two. We also had the living room 
floor replaced (and the underfloor 
too, once we got a good look at it), 
which necessitated leaving the house 
by the front door and going through 
the house next door to get to the 
kitchen. This improvement we 
elected to do in January (and Mike 
found a play he needed to rehearse in 
Boston). Then I threw them all out. 
That was Year One. 

Year Two they started gradually to 
creep in again. Eleanor Arneson, 
whose taste is exceeded only by her 
patience, set to work on the upstairs 
and the kitchen (the latter and bath- 
rooms with the assistance of Roland 
Dick of Insite Planners). We still 
clung to the “another coat of white 


paint will solve it” theory down- 
stairs, and soon the bare brick and 
plaster we had sort of gotten used to 
became paint and paper, the news- 
papers were replaced by carpets, and 
taking a bath became a pleasure in- 
stead of a hazardous undertaking in- 
volving falling plaster or potential! 
electrocution. Ellie tiled the bathroom , 
in a color that had pleasant childhood | 
associations with blackberry fool. . 
We didn’t do so well with the gar- 
den. A childhood prejudice that links 
a certain kind of evergreen with 
creeping damp and a faint smell of — 
cats caused a perhaps premature ! 
scorched-earth policy at the end of | 
the garden. The slaughtered yews, or . 
whatever they were, were dragged | 
away, revealing to us an unbroken 
view of our neighbors’ kitchens and, | 
conversely, revealing to them the full*; 
horror of our rubble and packing 
cases. This encouraged us to seek the | 
help of Harris Feinn, who designed a | 
continued on page 150 $ 





PRECEDING PAGES: Fernandez used a glazed wall treatment in the 
same tone as the limestone mantel to make the living room 
more intimate. The screen is made of French paneled shutters. 
Next to an American splay-legged table at right is an 18th- 
century English armchair. French doors open onto the garden. 
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ABOVE: “I’ve become attached to the Matisse. It’s a copy that was 
done for us as part of a practical joke,” says Annabel Nichols of 
the painting in her study, where she writes. opposite: The gar- 
den, with patio table and chairs, was planted with white flowers 
and is an area of which Annabel Nichols is particularly fond. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: A Roman tower, a Norwegian chalet and an igloo, all ina medieval hamlet in Italy, are where anthropologist 
[hor Heyerdahl returns to catch his breath between expeditions. Heyerdahl, who has dedicated his life to solving the mystery of 
how primitive man first crossed the oceans, made one of his famous voyages aboard Ra I] (inset), a papyrus boat that sailed 
from Morocco to Barbados in 1970. Heyerdahl stands in the doorway of the chalet with his Belgian shepherd. 








ABOVE: Heyerdahl, who built the “Viking-style” wooden chalet about 
four years ago, has arranged the living room with artifacts discovered 
on his many expeditions to South America and Polynesia. “But the 
tapestries in the house were woven by my mother,” he says. 


THE HAND HE EXTENDS VISITORS is the hand they expect: mas- 
sive, rough, powerful. The eyes, which have seen so much 
in seventy-two years, live up to expectations too: very 
blue, very pale, deep as the fjords of his native Norway 
and changeable as the open sea. They’re gentle—if 
tough—and piercingly direct. Then there’s the voice. What 
it has to say is pondered, composed, tranquil—as precise as 
the points of a compass and as accurately centered. Even 
the name—Thor, Thor Heyerdahl—has a musical ring. 

Yet surprises await the visitor who can tear his eyes 
away from the man and take stock of the surroundings. 
Thor Heyerdahl doesn’t live at the edge of the sea or in the 
cabin of a boat or raft. He lives landlocked among the hills 
of Colla Micheri, a medieval hamlet that overlooks the 
Italian Riviera. There he built his first house—a concrete 
igloo at the edge of a man-made pond. 

Next to that is a Norwegian chalet, built with his own 
hands, in which he lives with his Italian wife, Liliana— 
“my new life-companion,” he notes with affectionate 
pride. Since his children by previous marriages all main- 
tain vacation houses in the village, family visits are easy. 
Housekeeping is easy too. “I wanted a very small, practical 
place so that we would need only occasional household 
help. A local farmer and his family help with the land.” 

Most of Heyerdahl’s writing is now done in the snug 
ship’s cabin of a study he’s installed in a restored Roman 
tower on the Colla Micheri property, many decades and 
thousands of miles removed from the fabled, epoch-mak- 
ing Kon-Tiki expedition. “Colla Micheri provides the ref- 
uge I need, a retreat where I can catch my breath between 
expeditions and write before setting off again,” says Hey- 
erdahl. ‘First I came here and restored houses in the old 
village. Then I decided to build a tiny house in the midst of 
a great open space where I could live cut off from the 
outside world with my goats and other animals, my fruits 
and vegetables, and my work. It’s a piece of land I like 
working: I can grapple with it at the end of the day, using 
the intense physical effort involved as a relaxing change 
from the concentration of writing.” 

Heyerdahl the mariner, adventurer and explorer is fa- 
miliar from his many books, lectures and films. But it 
would be a mistake to think he’s primarily a seafarer. Set- 
ting out to sea was a happy accident in the course of a 
scientist’s life. “It’s very amusing for me to contemplate 
the path I myself have taken across the seas—a man who 
was afraid to learn to swim in the Oslo Fjord, afraid of the 
sea when all his friends at university were intrepid swim- 
mers and sailors!” he recalls. Heyerdahl is primarily an 
anthropologist who specializes in ancient cultures. “All of 
my expeditions have been aimed at retracing the itinerar- 
ies of our ancestors across the oceans before Columbus.” 

After graduating in biology from the University of Oslo, 
Heyerdahl set out in 1937 on his first expedition, to the 
island of Fatu Hiva in the Marquesas, part of French Poly- 
nesia, where he lived for a year. “I was trying to find out 
how animal life got to a volcanic island lost in the middle 
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of the South Pacific. To prepare the ground for my re- 
search I had to also study geography and learn everything 
I could about the winds and currents that dominated all 
animal and plant life on the island. 

“I'd read the standard work on the Marquesas’ botany, 
three heavy volumes by a botanist, and a work that’s gen- 
erally unknown to anthropologists. In fact, I was the first 
anthropologist to set foot on Fatu Hiva. The author con- 
cluded decisively that many plants in the Marquesas had 
originated in South America and were established before 
Europeans discovered Polynesia. Pineapple, papaya and 
sweet potatoes couldn’t have crossed the ocean on their 
own. I reached the simple conclusion that somebody had 
to have brought them over from South America.” 

Heyerdahl’s main observation on the island was that the 
trade winds blew from east to west, from South America 
toward Polynesia. This was in total opposition to the scien- 
tific theory that Polynesia had been settled by groups from 
Asia. Scientists also maintained that before the arrival of 
Pizarro, no craft in South America was capable of making 
such a voyage. So Heyerdahl turned his attention away 
from plant and animal life to explore the possibility that 
man had used indigenous balsa and reeds to construct 
,and that these rafts were capable of long voyages. 

When the conquistadores landed in Peru, they described 
in detail rafts that sailed regularly from Peru to Panama, 
capable of transporting fifty men and four horses, simply 
made with nine trunks lashed together, a bamboo mast, a 
cabin and a square sail. “So there was obviously some 
contradiction between the stories of the Spaniards, who 
admired the Incas and the quality of their boats, and mod- 
ern scientists, who said the boats were of poor quality and 
had to be taken out of the water every two weeks to allow 
them to dry,” says Heyerdahl. 

In 1947 Heyerdahl and five others boarded the Kon-Tiki 
in Peru. Named in honor of a pre-Incan sun king, the balsa 
raft made the epic 4,300-mile, 101-day voyage across the 
Pacific to the Tuamotu Archipelago in French Polynesia. 
And although his book about the voyage became a best- 
seller, and a documentary film won an Oscar, the scientific 
community remained unconvinced, viewing the expe- 
dition as a mere publicity stunt. Most arguments centered 
around the fact that the Galapagos Islands, which are 
much closer to South America, had never been settled. 
“After Darwin, many biologists, zoologists and botanists 
had gone to the Galapagos, but never any archaeologists,” 
says Heyerdahl. In 1952 he led an expedition to the islands 
with two archaeologists. “Everywhere we landed we 
found evidence of pre-Columbian man—ceramics, pot- 
sherds,” he says. ‘There was no permanent settlement due 
to the lack of a constant water supply. But numerous visi- 
tors from South America had camped on the islands.” 

The lack of a water supply on the Galapagos made the 
Easter Islands the next logical destination for pre-Colum- 
bian travelers. So in 1955-56 Heyerdahl and five archaeol- 
ogists examined the colossal statues there and with radio- 


rafts 
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carbon datings proved that man had been on Easter Island 
a thousand years earlier than had been assumed. But more 
important to Heyerdahl was the discovery of a reed raft, 
carved on one of the statues; the reed, called totora, grows 
in craters on the island and is unknown anywhere else 
except South America. 

“T decided at that point that there were too many coin- 
cidences—that this botanical species had arrived somehow 
from South America to the Easter Islands. It was also , 
known that the same type of boat had been used in the 
southern Nile, but made out of papyrus.” And again Hey. 
erdahl ran into opposition, this time from authorities at 
the Institute of Papyrus in Cairo who said that papyrus 
was incapable of floating for more than two weeks. 

It was during this period that the tide finally turned in 
Heyerdahl’s favor. At the Pacific Science Congress, held in | 
Honolulu in 1961, the results from his various Polynesian ! 
expeditions were presented and a resolution passed accept- | 
ing his theory that although Polynesia had been settled by 
groups from Asia, others from South America had formed 
an important source. Soon Heyerdahl was being offered 
support from around the world and was showered with 
awards, medals and honorary degrees. 

By the late 1960s Heyerdahl had turned his attention to 
the papyrus ships depicted in detail in the reliefs and mu- 
rals of the Egyptian pyramids. With papyrus reeds found 
at the source of the Nile in Ethiopia, and boat builders 
from Lake Chad, he constructed a fifty-foot replica of a 
papyrus ship used in the Mediterranean by pre-Pharaonic 
civilizations. Ra I (both the Egyptians’ name for their sun 
god and the Polynesian word for the sun) was launched in 
1969 from the former Phoenician port of Safi in Morocco. 
The crew covered ,2,700 nautical miles across the Atlantic 
until a hurricane forced them to abandon the boat. Ten 
months later Ra I] followed the same path and successfully 
completed the voyage, landing in Barbados after fifty- 
seven days at sea. 

Heyerdahl then concentrated his studies on Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia, where another type of reed—typha— 
had been used for boats. And again, a specialist maintained 
that typha could not remain afloat for very long. Helped by 
the Aymara Indians from the Bolivian side of Lake Titi- 
caca, who had built Ra II, Heyerdahl sailed the sixty-foot 
Tigris down the Shatt-al-Arab river, across the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean to Pakistan and back to Africa, 
where the voyage ended abruptly at Djibouti in 1978 due 
to the war in Ethiopia. 

In 1984, at the request of the government of the Repub- 
lic of Maldives, Heyerdahl (sponsored by the Kon-Tiki 
Museum in Oslo and the University of Oslo) explored the 
Maldives, the chain of atolls that stretches six hundred 
miles through the Indian Ocean. His book about the expe- 
dition—The Maldive Mystery—was published recently and 
includes his finds on temples on “uninhabited” islands, 
Buddhist and Hindu sculptures, and potsherds dating back 
to 2000 B.c., all seeming to confirm his theory that the 
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“I’m convinced that the great civilizations 
put out to sea more often than modern 
science has been willing to admit.” 
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COURTESY KON-TIKi MUSEUM. 


ABOVE: The balsa raft Kon-Tiki made the 101-day voyage from BELOW: A model of Ra | sits in the igloo at Colla Micheri. 
Peru to French Polynesia in 1947. ABOVE RIGHT: Ra I, built by mem- “Liliana and I stayed here while the chalet was being built,” says 
bers of the Baduma tribe from Lake Chad, was abandoned a week Heyerdahl. ‘Now it’s used for guests.” On the wall is another tapes- 


before its destination after a hurricane destroyed the lashings. try by his mother, depicting a popular Norwegian fairy tale. 





















































ABOVE: “After living for months in small cabins surrounded 

by immense oceans, I wanted a cabin ashore, an island in the 
immensity of land,” says Heyerdahl of the tower where he writes. 
BELOW: Heyerdahl’s books have been translated into nearly 60 
languages. “First I write a popular book about an expedition, then 
follow that with a tome for the scientific community,” he says. 
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Maldives were an ancient way station on the trade routes 
between China, India and Africa. . 

“The deeper I go into my researches the clearer it ap- 
pears to me that civilization spread thanks to the existence 
of craft suited to covering those long distances,” says Hey- 
erdahl. “It’s been established, for instance, that around A.D. 
600 the Maldives exported a certain kind of shell through- 
out the Indian Ocean as far as Africa, Asia, even Europe 
and the mouth of the Volga, where Finnish merchants 
accepted them-in exchange for furs. So you see how certain, 
elements of trade—and therefore of civilization—managed 
to radiate over enormous distances.” 

The latest stop along that path is Colla Micheri—because 
when Heyerdahl visits Oslo now, which he does four or 
five times a year, he soon feels a need for the sun. “I 
wanted to settle somewhere halfway between the tropics | 
and the Arctic Circle. I wanted isolation too, because in 
Oslo I never have a minute to myself.” 

Heyerdahl was in Oslo last year to edit Easter Island—A , 
Mystery Solved, a documentary about his expedition to | 
Easter Island earlier in the year. A collaboration between 
Chilean archaeologists and the Kon-Tiki Museum, the news, 
expedition made two major discoveries. First, the local tra- 
dition that the Easter Island stone statues “walked” the 
many miles from the island’s quarries to the temple ter- 
races seems to be true. “We experimented,” Heyerdahl , 
says, “and with fifteen men, using ropes, we managed to 
wiggle an upright statue forward as easily as moving a 
heavy refrigerator. But we needed 180 men to move the 
statue horizontally on wooden skids.” 

Second, acting on hopes aroused during the 1955-56 
expedition, Heyerdahl and his colleagues found in a test 
dig that the original settlement level of human remains 
and artifacts is located ten feet down; until now, archaeolo- 
gists unanimously believed that the islanders of a thou- 
sand or more years ago lived at today’s surface level. The 
team returned again in January to continue excavating, for 
although Easter Island and the Maldives are on opposite 
sides of the globe, Heyerdahl’s finds, or hoped-for finds, in 
both places could prove to be linked. “To my mind, there 
really could be some distant connection. I’m convinced 
that the great civilizations of both the Old and New worlds 
put out to sea much more often than modern science has 
been willing to admit. I thinkthat on Easter Island there’s 
a chance we may eventually find material that can be car- 
bon-dated to much earlier times than even the ceramic 
fragments that turned up in the Maldives.” 

From Easter Island to the Marquesas to the Maldives, 
Heyerdahl himself is in any case never a stranger. Nor, he- 
declares, is man: man’s home, his justification and his fu- 
ture, is here on earth, and from the tower room at Colla, 
Micheri, Heyerdahl tells us in no uncertain terms never to 
forget it. Otherwise, prey to our own mistakes, fears and 
follies, we risk finding that when time runs out there will 
no longer be a sea or an ocean—no Kon-Tiki, no Ra—to 
provide a getaway. 
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ABOVE: Thirty years after his first expedition to Easter Island, Heyerdahl and five archaeologists returned in 

1985 and made two important discoveries. “This time we dug to ten feet and found a ‘culture’ layer showing evidence 

of former occupation, disproving the theory that the islanders lived at today’s surface level,” says Heyerdahl, who went 
back this January to continue his excavations. ABOVE RIGHT: “The islanders had always told visitors that the statues—which 
can weigh up to sixty tons—had ‘walked,’ but no one, myself included, believed them. Then, using ropes and a few men, 
we managed to ‘walk’ them easily to find out how they had originally been moved from the quarries.” BELOW: “My real 
house is here at Colla Micheri, but wherever I am—in the middle of an ocean or desert—I’m home,” says the inde- 
fatigable explorer. Beside the shaded table, where Heyerdahl says he and his wife usually eat in the summer, is a 
twelve-foot-deep pond that he created and covered with water lilies. In the background is the igloo. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Drifting on the Lagoon, Ralph 
Wormeley Curtis, 1884. Oil on canvas; 2512” x 
3712". Fashionably attired for the pursuits of 
summer, the subject reclines on a luxuriously 
appointed gondola floating off the Venetian 
coast. Richard York Gallery, New York. 





BELOW: Changeable Taffeta (Portrait 

of Mrs. John W. Alexander), John White 
Alexander, 1894. Oil on canvas; 79” x 471%". 
The luminous qualities of rich, changeable 
fabrics fascinated portrait artists of the late 
19th century. Graham Gallery, New York. 


FASHION AND PAINTING seem to have 
existed together almost since the be- 
ginning of history. Indeed, it appears 
to be no accident that the word style 
applies to both, and that styles in art 
change almost as rapidly as they do 
in the world of haute couture. Most of 
what we know about the fashions of 
the past, before the invention of pho- 
tography, derives from painting, and 
some of the best painters in the his- 
tory of Western art have dedicated 
themselves to capturing the “look” of 
the well-dressed man or woman of 
the period, complete to the last pearl 
button or diamond ear-drop. 

But fashionable attire in painting | 
has not merely functioned to delight; 
the eye of the beholder. More often it ' 
has served to emphasize the gran-! 
deur, authority and power of the sit- , 
ter in question. Nobody was better at, 
accomplishing this than Agnolo Bron-' 
zino in sixteenth-century Florence. 
Bronzino’s portrait of Duke Cosimo I 
de’ Medici “positively clangs with 
certainty,” to borrow the words of art 
historian Michael Levey. This is not 
merely because of the chilly confi- 
dence of the sitter’s expression but be- 
cause of what he is wearing. The 
intricately patterned, coldly reflective 
suit of armor, with threatening 
spearlike points thrusting out from 
the breastplate, constitutes a forceful 
sartorial warning to any potential 
opponents. Bronzino’s style—cool, 
tense, aggressively linear—accords 


well with both the style of the armor 


and the life-style of his patron. 

The Flemish painter Anthony van 
Dyck managed to project a much 
more informal image of royalty, in 
one of his portraits of Charles I a cen- 
tury later. The king, debonair in a 
rakishly tilted Cavalier hat, high lace- 
trimmed collar, satin coat, supple 
suede riding boots and, dangling 
from his ear, a large baroque pearl, 
casts a beguiling glance at the specta- 
tor from a natural, outdoor setting. 
The casualness of the scene is empha- 
sized by the servant with a horse un- 
der the majestic oak at the rear. Van 
Dyck, much like the American John 
Singer Sargent two centuries later, 








LEFT: Portrait of Mrs. Kathleen Newton 
(Mavourneen), James Jacques Tissot, 1877 
Oil on canvas; 3512” x 20”. Tissot’s famous 
mistress, clothed in Victorian finery, became 
the central focus of his work from 1877 until 
her death. Owen Edgar Gallery, London 


constructed an image of aristocracy 
that combined great elegance with a 
sense of self-assured relaxation. 

In the construction of this image, 
fashion and fashionableness played a 
leading role. Who, for example, could 
be more eloquently chic than Sar- 
gent’s Madame X (Madame Gautreau), 
her haughty profile no less provoca- 
tive than her plunging décolleté? The 
gown she is wearing is black, of 
course, the color of choice for under- 
stated elegance, and its rich surface 
sets off the thrust of her hip as well as 
the pallor of her breasts and shoul- 
ders. Sargent excelled in making his 
female clients look sexy and well- 
bred at the same time, and the fash- 
ions of the fin-de-siécle played their 
role in this winning combination. 

The French have always under- 
stood the importance of style, in dress 
as in other aspects of daily life. Part of 
Watteau’s magic lies in the aura of 
nostalgia created by the old-fash- 
ioned costumes his amorous men and 
women wear, piquant creations of 
iridescent green shot with peach or 
pale blue shimmering with touches 
of rose. Sometimes a diaphanous scarf 
will soften the neckline of a square 
bodice, or a tiny black-velvet toque 
will perch unstably atop an upswept 
froth of blonde curls, as though to 
evoke the instability of love itself. 

When we think of the grace and 
elegance of 1870s or 1880s fashions, 
we are often thinking of a specific 
painting by Manet, Monet or Renoir: 
the top hats, black frock coats and 
beautifully fitted gray trousers 
sported by Manet’s hommes du monde, 
for instance, and such accessories as 
an ivory-handled cane and—al- 
ways—pale yellow leather gloves; or 
the understated refinement of the lit- 
tle gray tailored dress with white col- 
lar and cuffs worn by Mme Guillemet 


continued on page 154 
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ABOVE: Lamplight and Daylight, William McGregor Paxton, 1911. Oil on canvas; 45” x 35”. 
Highlighting his model’s contours with soft illumination, Paxton accentuates her loosely draped, 
transparent overdress, typical of prewar evening apparel. ACA Galleries, New York. 


Some of the best painters in history have dedicated themselves to 
capturing the look of the well-dressed man or woman. 


opposite: Mrs. Ernest G. Raphael, John Singer Sargent, 1905. Oil on canvas; 6442” x 44%”. 
Wearing a brooch from Empress Eugenie’s collection and a classical laurel-leaf tiara, Mrs. 
Raphael is depicted amid gilt Empire Revival furniture. Kennedy Galleries, New York. 
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Australian 


Classic 


The Robin and Peter Briggs 
House near Perth 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY 
ANNALAURA ANGELETTI 

TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY 

ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


WHEN THE JURY for the Royal Austra- 
lian Institute of Architects gave an 
award to Robin and Peter Briggs’s 
house at City Beach, near Perth, they 
noted that “the interior design is wor- 
thy of a commendation of specific 
merit because it is sufficiently 
thoughtful, imaginative and satisfy- 
ing and deserves public notice.” 

Peter Briggs, a businessman and 
vintage-car collector, and his wife 
called on Paul Odden, then of Over- 
man and Zuideveld in Perth, to plan 
the house—a multilevel structure on 
the Indian Ocean. Then they asked 
Annalaura Angeletti of Studio 
Angeletti in Rome to design the inte- 
riors. Says Peter Briggs: “There are 
very few interior designers in west- 
ern Australia, and even fewer with 
the experience needed to do our style 
of house. Friends from Perugia rec- 
ommended Annalaura and another 
Italian designer, so we flew to Rome 
to meet them. As soon as we saw 
Annalaura’s studio we felt it had the 
style and feeling that suited our cli- 
mate and our house.” 

“By the time we got to Perth,” 
Angeletti recalls, “the house was fin- 
ished. We altered the internal ar- 
rangement of volumes and changed a 
few exterior details.” 

Since 1965, Studio Angeletti— 
which includes both architects and 





Overlooking the Indian Ocean near 
Perth is the house of vintage-car collector 
Peter Briggs and his wife, Robin, with interi- 
ors by Roman designer Annalaura Angeletti. 
In the front drive are a 1937 Bentley, a 1958 
Cadillac Eldorado and a 1962 Jaguar XKE. 
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ABOVE: A 1923 Aston Martin highlights Peter Briggs’s 

collection. Some of the more than 150 cars are housed in the garage, 
which also functions as a showroom and conversation area. Shelves 
hold books and objects pertaining to the world of automobiles. 


RIGHT: As summers in western Australia are hot and sunny, the 
Briggses wanted “a cool and sheltered living area,” says Angeletti. A 
painting by Sandra Leveson-Meares is from their collection of contem- 
porary Australian art. Near a Chila rug from the Caucasus stands an 
18th-century Japanese suit of armor. The low table is the work of 
Diego Giacometti. Fabric, Manuel Canovas. Bosendorfer piano. 


designers—has occupied an excep- 
tional place in the world of interior 
design. The firm’s work is interna- 
tional in scope, ranging from the out- 
fitting of pleasure boats to the design 
of offices. Employing an all-embrac- 
ing and good-natured eclecticism, 
Angeletti has designed Ira von Fur- 
stenberg’s house in Rome and Henry 
Ford’s residence on Sardinia. 
Angeletti came to interior design 
by way of contemporary art, and her 
training is essentially cultural. The 
close ties she established with paint- 
ers and sculptors of her time—Piero 
Dorazio, Alberto Burri and the late 
Diego Giacometti—confer a truly ori- 


ginal character on all she undertakes. 

“What a terrifying job to have to 
project your imagination from Rome 
to a land full of kangaroos!’”’ recalls 
Angeletti. “I was absolutely over- 
come with anxiety at the thought of 
letting my clients down. They trusted 
me implicitly, yet their way of life 
is so removed from Europe. I tried 
to forget my own culture for a mo- 
ment and rely on instinct. I couldn’t 
be sure of anything. But when I re- 
flect on the project room by room, * 
I realize I was right. 

“Everything proceeded according 
to a logic imposed by my clients, 
which I gradually came to feel and 
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understand,” Angeletti continues. 
“This kind of complicity is incredibly 
gratifying. I visited Perth five times. 
Each visit was an aesthetic and physi- 
cal adventure. I came through partly 
because of. the flexibility of the 
Briggs family and partly because of 
the thoroughgoing joie de vivre they 
expressed. The truth is, they are 
indefatigable. The slightest outing be- 
came an excuse for a race. We'd pile 
into two or three very efficient cars 
from Peter’s collection, and the game 
was on. Once we came to a forest full 
of gamboling kangaroos and koalas 
and stopped at the edge of a lagoon. I 
found myself literally kidnapped in- 


opposite: Observatory windows give onto the ocean, allowing the 
Briggses to view a favorite sport—boat racing. The low table holds a 
model of an 1830 French corvette; against the mirrored wall is a model 
of the keel of America, which gave the America’s Cup its name. 


to another race, a regatta this time.” 

A smiling Peter Briggs explains: “I 
never really outgrew my small boy’s 
infatuation with pedal cars. I started 
collecting real cars as soon as I had the 
money; my first was a 1949 Morris 
Minor convertible. By now the collec- 
tion has grown to over 150 vehicles.” 

Briggs’s favorite spot—where 
childhood dreams have become real- 
ity—is without doubt the extraordi- 
nary garage in which he keeps part of 
his collection. “It is my passion. This 
is the only art form I know of that can 
satisfy all my senses and give me such 
a great feeling of history. With so 
many cars, there is one for every 


mood, whether I want to drive my 
1958 Cadillac convertible along the 
beach, my 1930 Bentley in a historic- 
car race, or my Ferrari in the Mille 
Miglia. The great thing about it is that 
my wife enjoys old cars too.” 

Adds Angeletti, “When I was visit- 
ing them, the Briggses’ two teenage 
daughters got around in a Range 
Rover. They’d toss their tennis rack- 
ets in the back but were quite happy 
to abandon them if they ran across 
a lake where they could water-ski. 
With them I felt as old as the Old 
World, exhausted but content.” 

This fresh, cheerful approach to a 
life in which wearing a tie seems as 


BELOW: In the dining room, the designer accommodated the 
owners’ request for a very formal space. Set with Baccarat crys- 
tal, the glass-topped table is encircled by Queen Anne-style chairs. 
Studio Angeletti created the furnishings and fret-patterned rug. 
































ABOVE: Peter Briggs feels that automobiles satisfy his interest in both 
aesthetics and history. Among the cars: a 1913 Rolls-Royce Silver Ghost 
and a Maserati 300 S, winner of the 1956 Australian Grand Prix. 


ludicrous as wearing a spiked helmet 
impressed Angeletti enormously. 
Perhaps even more striking was her 
clients’ lack of ostentation and the 
sincerity of their choices. 

When the designer found herself 
at City Beach for the first time, she 
envisioned a house in “nautical mod- 
ern.” “I felt what the Briggses wanted 
was a sensuous, relaxed but func- 
tional house in which the presence of 
color would override all other notions 
of décor. In Europe, white is chic. But 
in Australia, in a house perched like a 
nest in the midst of trees, I had to 
break out a whole palette of colors 
like a burst of laughter. 

“My clients knew my studio’s 
work,” Angeletti continues. ‘““They’d 
traveled to Sardinia and Rome and 
fallen under their spell. But above all, 
they wanted to remain in close touch 
with nature.” 


With guidance from Robin Briggs, 
Angeletti organized much of the 
design around the swimming pool, 
a focus of family activity. “I was de- 
lighted to work with Robin and Pe- 
ter,” she says. “I had to interpret his 
vitality yet not interfere with her nat- 
ural ease. They allowed me great free- 
dom, but if they loved a piece of 
furniture or an object nothing could 
stand in their way.” 

Angeletti spent two weeks in Syd- 
ney getting to know Australian art- 
ists. Both she and her clients agreed 
that the house should be a showcase 
for contemporary art, Australian in 
particular, and utilize the country’s 
craft resources. As for her collabora- 
tors—the area’s artists and artisans— 
Angeletti notes: “All I ask for is com- 
petence and a modern outlook.” 

Following the owners’ require- 
ments, Angeletti created two distinct 


opposite: From the marble-faced swimming pool—a focus of family 
activity—steps lead to an equipment storage area with door panels 
sculpted by Irish artist Joan Walsh-Smith, now a local resident. 


living areas within the free-flowing 
plan. The winter living room is inti- 
mate and warm, while the summer 
living room—which overlooks the 
pool—is flooded with light. There is a 
billiards room and, on the top level, 
an observatory where very sophisti- 
cated telescopes allow guests to fol- 
low boat races in the gray waters of 
the Indian Ocean. 

“We love to be out of doors in the 
spring and summer,” Peter Briggs 
says, “and of course I love the garage 
and observatory, where I feel at home 
with my cars and the yachts in the 
harbor. But really, each room has a 
special appeal for special occasions.” © 
And at the moment, sailing enthusi- 
asts Robin and Peter Briggs are enjoy- 
ing a most special occasion very close 
to home: the finals of the America’s 
Cup, which originate from nearby 
Rottnest Island.0 
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ABOVE LEFT: Wrapped in Alpine splendor, the 18th-century Italian villa of Baron and Baroness Bagatti Valsecchi is poised on the brink 

of a wooded cliff. ABOVE RIGHT: Lawns, hedges and a rustic fence of tree limbs define one of the rare level areas of the garden. The swimming 
pool, a concession to modernism, was carved from solid rock. Rooftops of the hamlet of Cardano di Grandola drop away below the church. 
opposite: A flowered stairway ascends the outer edge of the New Garden, begun in the 1940s by the father of the present baron, 


Gardens: 


- Plotting an Alpine Cliftthanger 


The Bagatti Ualsecchi Villa Above Lake Como 


ON THE MOUNTAIN ROAD leading from 
Menaggio, on the west bank of Lake 
Como, to Lugano and Switzerland is 
the hamlet of Cardano di Grandola, a 
group of houses constructed mainly 
of old gray local stone. This is six 
hundred feet above Lake Como, 
twelve hundred feet above sea level. 
All around, and far into the distance, 
stretch tree-covered Alpine ranges. 
Almost unnoticeable in a widening 
of the road is the courtyard of a grace- 
ful villa; its elegant facade is adorned 





TEXT BY MURIEL SPARK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM BEDDOW 


with a simple gray and white design 
characteristic of these parts. This is 
the country home of the Bagatti 
Valsecchi family. Baron Pier Fausto 
Bagatti Valsecchi is an architect who 
lives and practices in Milan. He and 
his wife dedicate their leisure time to 
an amazing garden initiated early in 
this century by the baron’s father. 

A former president of the Lom- 
bardy Horticultural Society, Baron 
Pasino Bagatti Valsecchi had the 
magnitude of spirit and imagination 


to perceive the natural potential of 
the property. Out of sheer rock has 
emerged a striking landscape of col- 
orful perpendiculars and levels, per- 
petuated and enlarged by the present 
baron and baroness. 

Because the villa is built on a slop- 
ing rock face, the front facade is 
higher than the back. Thus, a flight of 
steps seen from the main courtyard 
appears to lead to a patch of sheer sky 
visible through a lovely old wrought- 
iron gate. This stairway to apparently 
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ABOVE: On the topmost terrace of the New Garden, a mixed border of annuals and perennials 
surges along a stone wall. A fire thorn bush blazes in the background between a sweet bay tree and 
a stand of Italian cypresses. BELOW: The Bagatti Valsecchis gather blossoms near an ancient wall. 
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nowhere, however, leads to what the 
baron rightly describes as “the sur- 
prise’’—wild, vertiginous romanti- 
cism. One has come from a world of 
ordered sobriety to one where any- 
thing is possible. 

A stretch of grass and gravel ter- 
race approaches a steep precipice be- 
tween two mountainsides. On the 
near side hangs a massive vertical 
rock garden. On the far side, the rug- 
ged slope has been made into an ar- 
boretum, consisting principally of 
conifers—firs, pines and other, rarer 
trees not indigenous to the Alpine 
surroundings. There are paths 
through the woods on the far bank, 
but it is not possible to walk among 
the strange flower beds and shrubs of 
the dramatic rock garden that drops 
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steeply from the house; one can only 
roam in the mind’s eye, to the 
background music of a stream that 
foams and splashes all that terrible 
way below. The effect is of harnessed 
savagery and evokes the late and lin- 
gering influence of the Romantic 
movement, of Sir Walter Scott, of 
Goethe, Byron, the Shelleys, and of 
Queen Victoria, who loved wild na- 
ture (but not too much). A protective 
railing runs along the edge of the 
sheer cliff drop, where shrubs and 
flowers must be tended by men on 
rope ladders. At the bottom of the 
precipice, on the far bank, a thirty- 
foot tunnel has been blasted through 
the rock, from which the icy stream 
emerges under a cascade of spray. 

There is an “old” garden and a 
“new.” The Old Garden forms the 
level terrace lawns overhanging the 
ravine. A wonderland of pines, ma- 
ples, larches, yews, an ancient cedar 
and, in various seasons, clumps of 
many-colored flowers, it was land- 
scaped by Baron Pasino Bagatti 
Valsecchi. Everything draws the eye 
to the steep forest on the other side of 
the valley, and the ear to the rushing 
stream below. Trees are planted in 
strategic spots to give the most color- 
ful and diverse impressions, and the 
variety of subtle greens is striking. 
There is no attempt to distort or con- 
quer nature, but a sense of going 
along with it, fitting in. 

From the Old Garden, the opposite 
slope is reached by a leafy, mysteri- 
ous path descending to a rustic 
bridge, and from there to a woodland 
walk much loved by visitors to the 
villa in the leisured early days of the 
century, when picnic teas constituted 
so much of the social adventure and 
happiness of country house parties. 
“Tea in the woods was a ceremonial 
affair,” says Baron Bagatti Valsecchi. 
At the top of the ridge are two look- 
out points, a tower and a gazebo. 
From these sites the whole Alpine 
Swiss-Como area can be seen, with a 
view of the vast lake, its island and 
lush promontories. 

Some disused cattle stalls are still 


continued on page 156 


ABOVE: The villa overlooks the distant waters of Lake Como. A few steps from the entrance, 
tree-clad cliffs begin a plunging descent to the valley of the Sanagra River. BELOW: On a terrace 
of the New Garden, colors of flower beds are sharpened by the dark arboreal background. 
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opposite: From the Romanesque loggia in theentrance courtyard, climbing geraniums spill over walls embel- 

lished with intricate sgraffito patterns. Random flower clusters bloom between the paving stones below. Above: The view 

from the terrace of the Old Garden encompasses a cultivated wilderness of trees, shrubs and rocks, known as the Rocky Garden. 
Ropes and ladders supplement traditional gardening tools as nimble maintenance specialists maneuver for footing between 
brilliant yellow Chamaecyparis obtusa nana and C. crippsii alternating with russet berry-laden branches of pyracantha. 





THERE MUST BE spirits about. History’s 


ghosts, at least. This tiny adobe house 


in Santa Fe sits on land originally 
owned by Juan de Archibeque, who 
participated in the reconquest of New 
Mexico in 1692 and allegedly in the 
murder of the explorer La Salle. Entry 
is through gateposts made from cor- 
bels taken from the early-eighteenth- 
century church at Nambe Pueblo, a 
place reputed to have been a center of 
witchcraft in the Southwest. The 
gate is painted the traditional shade 
of blue meant to keep the devil out. 
Inside is a collection of kachinas— 
spirit dolls made by the Hopi and 
Zuni Indians—and a fetish doll, 
along with various reminders of the 


painter Gerald Cassidy, who came 
to New Mexico from New York in 
1915 because the dry mountain air 
was good for his health and stayed on 
to build the house. 

Oklahoma City architect Michael 
Mahaffey found it nearly six years 
ago when he wasn’t looking. And 
“although it was a hovel when I first 
saw it,” he says, “it was love at first 
sight. It’s tiny—only eighteen hun- 
dred square feet—and the floors 
slope, but to me it’s perfection.” 

Before he could begin what would 
be monthly pilgrimages, Mahaffey 
had to restore and modernize the 
“hovel,” which he did with enor- 
mous respect for tradition. A man 


ABOVE AND Opposite: Architect Michael Mahaffey and his wife, Mary, have} 
painstakingly restored their simple Sante Fe adobe using traditional architectural ; 
elements. The house was built by artist Gerald Cassidy between 1915 and 1920. 


BELOW: The hand-incised metal gate is hinged onto posts made from hand-carved cor- 
bels that were originally part of the Nambe Pueblo Church, circa 1725. 
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with a passion for architectural his- 
tory, Mahaffey stayed close to the 
spirit of the original adobes with 
their uneven floors and off-angle 
corners. “Nothing in the house is 
square or plumb,” he says. “This is 
organic architecture.” 

The exterior walls didn’t need any 
work, but Mahaffey added traditional 
zias to the windows for security and 
privacy, painted the blue that blesses 
the house. Inside, the wood-and- 
brick floors were restored, as were the 
plaster walls in every room. The 
shapes of the rooms were retained, 
except that an old storeroom/guest 
room became the master bedroom, 


complete with a ceiling made of the 
original beams (vigas) separated by 
plaster coving—an authentic detail 
the house lacked and Mahaffey had 
to add. A tool shed outside became 
the master bath, and a carriage house 
was completely gutted and turned 
into guest quarters. 

Mahaffey’s greatest problem, how- 
ever, was lighting. The house, dark 
to begin with, especially against the 
blazing southwestern sun, was ill- 
equipped for electricity. Fortunately 
adobe walls are thick, and the archi- 
tect had them dug with channels to 
carry modern wiring. 

“This house,” Mahaffey says, “was 





ABOVE: The dining area, defined by a long beam carved by Ina Cassidy 

and sited to take advantage of northern light, was the studio of the original 
artist / builder. Near the 19th-century pine table and Hickory Manufacturing 
dining chairs is a wooden lion by Leroy Archuleta. Sofa fabric from Glant. 


The Mahaffeys have filled their residence with art and antiques that capture 
the spirit of the Southwest. LEFT: The living room, with corbels and beams from 
the Nambe Pueblo Church, is highlighted by Chamisa, a circa 1940 landscape 
by Sheldon Parsons, and Woodpecker, by folk artist Felipe Archuleta. 
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opposite: Mahaffey converted the carriage house into a design studio/guest room that 
exhibits a Navajo sampler, a Seminole pine-needle basket and a Tarahumara rattle. At 
rear, a 1920s folk-art firescreen. The Kreiss wicker sofa is covered in Glant fabric. 


built with loving hands.” It has been 
restored with the same. The architect 
delights in pointing out the round 
bricks in the entrance hall and the 
carved ones in front of the living 
room fireplace, originally from La 
Fonda Hotel. They delight him not 
only for their uniqueness but for 
their history. ‘‘“Gerald Cassidy,” 
Mahaffey says, “did some work for 
the company that built La Fonda. He 
got these fireplace bricks from the 
original hotel, which is still standing 
in Santa Fe’s main plaza. And some of 
his paintings still hang in the lobby.” 

Everything inside the house was 
bought with the same care, intelli- 


gence and passion for authenticity. 
The furnishings—chosen with the 
help of Fritz Kailer of Kailer-Grant 
Designs—and the paintings, pottery 
and rugs all have the indefinable 
quality of the Southwest. Along the 
shelf over the massive old fireplace in 
the living room is a collection of In- 
dian pottery that includes a piece by 
the grandson of Maria Martinez, one 
of New Mexico's legendary potters. A 
blue-beaded Shawnee chief’s stick 
hangs on the wall above. 

And the spirit of the house? 
Mahaffey, a rational man, scoffs, but 
then reconsiders. In the living room 
is a retablo of St. Cecilia, patron saint 


BELOW: The simply furnished master bedroom, with plaster coving between ceiling 

beams, is accented by a ceramic bowl by Tim Moor and a large pine trunk. Clay figure 
Ristra Stringer, right, by Lucille Mares rests on a circa 1930 Chimayo sampler. Adding color 
is a circa 1920 Indian blanket. Cane-and-branch chair from Hickory Manufacturing. 


of church music and patron saint of 
the house. “In the wintertime,” 
Mahaffey admits, “a beam of light 
comes through the window and 
makes a halo around her face.” And 
yes, he adds, warming to the subject, 
“the whole house talks. There’s some- 
thing about the shadows on the walls, 
the patterns of the leaves outside. . . .” 

That “something” has brought 
generations of artists to New Mexico. 
The mysterious beauty of the land- 
scape, the art of the Southwest, the 
blend of Indian, Spanish and Mexi- 
can cultures drew Gerald Cassidy here 
as surely as the mountain air did. 
And it drew Michael Mahaffey, too. 












































Set in the low hills of the Santa Monica Mountains, the house Johannes Van Tilburg designed 
for Dr. and Mrs. William C. Janss, Jr., “grew out of three time periods as an interpretation of the 
owners’ varied art collection,” the architect says. Above: At the entrance, 18th-century Spanish 
gates and a pedimented balcony refer to traditional European sources, while the stepped / 
and curved stone wall blends modern and American Southwest influences. 


Architecture: 





Johannes Van Tilburg 


THERE ARE STORIES in the house of Dr. 
and Mrs. William C. Janss, Jr., and 
they start at the front gate. 

It was Dr. Janss’s grandfather, a 
Los Angeles developer, who was large- 
ly responsible for giving Westwood a 
Spanish Colonial style in the 1920s 
and 1930s. And when Dr. Janss’s fa- 
ther, traveling in Spain several years 
ago, came across a pair of heavy an- 
tique doors with hand-wrought hinges, 
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he called his son in Los Angeles and 
asked whether he wanted the doors 
for the new house architect Johannes 
Van Tilburg was building for him in 
the Santa Monica Mountains. 

The doors were shipped and used 
as the imposing front gates opening.to 
the forecourt—and walking through 
them is like stepping through the 
introduction to an architectural biog- 
raphy of the family. 


opposite: The forecourt features a pond anda 
single concrete column that lends a fragmen- 
tary effect to the design. “Thick plaster walls 
with small windows,” says Van Tilburg of a 
recurring design element, “are a reference 

to the Jansses’ Southwest artifacts.” 
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ABOVE: The living room is a double-height space in which the furnishings are contemporary and 

the walls expansive to accommodate the Jansses’ modern art collection. Painting by Ron Davis; sculp- 
ture (right) by Mark Lere. Adjacent to the Navajo blanket is a vitrine designed by the architect for 

a collection of Southwest Indian pottery. The fireplace is of the same stone as the fagade 


opposite: Inside the entrance hall, “the main axis of the house is created by the metal trellis, which originates at the door and 
flows out through glass partitions toward the canyon,” says Van Tilburg. The table is 16th-century Italian in style. 















































































ABOVE: An angled skylight and a structural 
steel beam define the second-story landing, 
which houses a compact library. Smaller 
bookshelves and the door to the front bal- 
cony are cut into the stone wall, right. 


The wide, shallow forecourt is 
bounded on the opposite side by a 
high wall, made of local Bouquet Can- 
yon stone, that stretches from one side 
of the property to the other. There 
are poetic reasons for the wall—the 
stones are of the same color as the 
surrounding hills—but there are also 
personal, more biographical ones. Dr. 
and Mrs. Janss collect American In- 
dian artifacts, and this wall could 
well be a ruin in which pottery frag- 
ments were found. Van Tilburg likens 
it to an archaeological excavation 
representing what he calls the 
house's “first layer of time.” 


RIGHT: The master bedroom features a 
pitched cedar ceiling. Joseph Cornell’s The 
Geometric Bear is on the foreground table. 
Painting by Juan Genovés. Interiors are by 
Johannes Van Tilburg & Partners. 


The entrance doors are set into this 
wall, beneath a balcony with Medi- 
terranean allusions. Inside, there are 
other elements that seem vaguely 
Spanish, or Spanish Colonial. A col- 
onnade of concrete columns resem- 
bles the outdoor corridor of a 
hacienda. The ceilings are made of ex- 
posed wood beams. Small, square 
windows are detailed as though the 
walls were made of old, very solid 
masonry. At the far end of the three- 
bedroom, two-story house is a tall 
chimney made of the canyon stone so 
prominently used on the fagade—the 
Spanish Colonial house has been 
nested within the armature of ar- 
chaeological ruins. The Jansses’ col- 


lection of European furniture—heavy 
pieces made of dark woods—settles 
well within this house. 

Van Tilburg, who came to the 
United States in the early 1960s after 
his architectural training in Holland, 
conceived the Spanish-like design 
with modern modifications. The dou- 
ble-height living room appears as if it 
has been carved out of two original 
floors, with the floor of the second 
story removed—small windows look 
stranded and vestigial in the upper 
reaches of the wall. The back wall has 
been cut out for a plate-glass window 
giving a view of the hills beyond—a 
view of the way the land was when 
the Jansses first developed parts of 


West Los Angeles. Van Tilburg’s mod- 
ernist interventions onto the “older” 
Spanish house also have a strong, vi- 
sual rapport with the Jansses’ collec- 
tion of modern art. The living room’s 
exposed, structural steel beams are as 
contemporary as the works by such 
artists as Ron Davis. 

Johannes Van Tilburg was perhaps 
predisposed to creating a house with 
a sense of family history. He is a de- 
scendant of architect-builders, and 
the house in Holland in which he 
was raised—built in the 1700s—has 
traces of the work done by genera- 
tions of his ancestors. “I’m used to 
this kind of reshuffling of the pieces,” 
he says. “I grew up that way.” 0 


“Perched on the edge of a canyon, nestled in foliage, the house shows itself here 
as a villa,” says Van Tilburg of the rear garden facade, with its Roman-style railings, 
glass doors and small, square windows. A terrace opens off the master suite. 
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“AFTER LUNCH,” A CAST BRONZE SCULPTURE, ON EXHIBIT AT THE WESTIN LA PALOMA, IN TUCSON, ARIZONA 





J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


























MOVING’? 

RENEWING? 
QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT’? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 
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Find out how you can exercise strain to your heart 
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ADDRESS 












your entire cardiorespiratory e Burn off calories ina 
MOVING? system with the GUIDE TO minimum amount of time 
Please give us eight weeks BETTER HEALTH AND FIT- e Decrease your permanent 
notice. Attach your label when NESS—A 12 Minute Aerobic body fat : 





you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 


Workout from Lifecycle.” It’s 
yours absolutely Free when you 
mail in the coupon below. 





e Develop a trim, fit body from 
the privacy and convenience 
of your own home. 


A Challenging Workout You'll Look and Feel Better 
in Only 12 Minutes 

You can get an extensive 
cardiorespiratory workout for a 
longer, healthier life just by 
doing a special 12 minute 
routine a few days a week. This 
16 page, fully-illustrated booklet 
tells about an easy, proven 
method that can help you: 


NAME 
Studies show aerobic fitness 
helps alleviate everyday stress. 
It also helps you look and feel 
really good—but most people 
don't get around to it. Now, 
through this special booklet 
you ll learn all about a workout 
program that will significantly 
improve your cardiorespiratory 
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box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 
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Pciiaiicestilist e Improve your cardio- system and cut your exercise 
E g ; respiratory system without time in half! And it’s so easy, 
RENEWING? causing severe stress or your whole family can do it. 





Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
, shows the last issue in your Cur- 
‘ rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration | | J) Jo, 3 [——— oO _ _—_———_— — — 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
_ include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


. We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Send for the Free Facts Today 
All you have to do to get your Free Booklet is return this coupon 
Lifecycle, P.O. Box 14026, Orange, CA 92613 
or call toll-free 1-800-544-3004, Dept. F76 









Send For Your FREE Booklet Today! 
YES, I want to cut my exercise time in half! 
Please send me my FREE copy of the 
GUIDE TO BETTER HEALTH AND FITNESS 
A 12 Minute Aerobic Workout by Lifecycle." 
Il understand Iam under no obligation 
MAIL TO: Lifecycle 

P.O. Box 14026 

Orange, CA 92613 
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| pt eye ; ~C z 4 James Rogers’s Beaux-Arts Townhouse ; 
continued from page 80 : 
ik | = ' reupholstering many of the furnish- | 
| ings, worn though they are. “I love 
| the idea of not re-covering,” he says. 
| “There’s a reality, a continuity to it. It 
shows self-assurance.” » 

The third-floor master bedroom is °| 
more scholarly, less soldierlike, than | 
the rooms below. Its packed book-| || 
cases and stenciled wallpaper borders 
are given a romantic lift by lace drap- 
eries fringed with crystal beads. 

Rogers had initially resisted the 
idea of draperies—of any sort and in ; 
any room. “This is one of the rare , 
houses in New York that’s open on 
three sides,” he says; it fronts on, | 
Riverside Park, has a rear garden and ° 
a side yard. ee the windows 
look onto trees,” he continues, “it’s. 
like living in the country. I wanted to © 
bring the country inside.” 

Irvine persuaded him that the 
proper window treatments would , | 
draw the rooms together. And that 
far from impeding the sense of the 
pastoral afforded by the sight of trees, 
they would enhance it. “I got edu- 
cated,” says Rogers. 
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Irvine settled on the 
period he felt best 
reflected the style his 
client sought: the brief 
reign of William IV 
in the 1830s. 





From the roof of the mansion, the 
views are unobstructed. There Rogers 
has built a large deck, not only with 
a kitchen but also with a hot tub, 
shower and sauna. At dusk he and his 
| Ney ‘mation contact Valerie Lamb at 415/8 iS Sar guests can gaze out over the park and’ 
| the Hudson River to the sunsets that 
| | | color the sky behind the bluffs of 
—— 0 8 presses cance New Jersey. “Because of the deck, I 

ae ~~ Dirattarhal- like to call this my country house as 

OLS y VULLELLICIY well as my city house,” says Rogers. It 

‘ LAL APPRAISERS is, as well, a house that explores a his- 

torical period to make an utterly per- 
sonal statement. 
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Walker Zanger Tile 
lection is available through 
ne representatives. 


MA Bir uf m.Palmer Brick & Tile 
979-7418 43°, _—~ 
)NA Phoenix Facings 0 


Italian, 
So Charming... 


Handcrafted ceramic tiles 
ies exclusively Walker Zanger 
Viesa W: 214/546-3671 
endale Walker Zanger 
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»s Angeles Walker Zanger 213/278-8664 SS 
n Diego Southwestern Ceramics 619/298-3511 ~ 
n Marcos Southwestern Ceramics 619/741-2033 
n Rafael Tilecraft 415/456-0282 
| RADO Denver Eurobath & Tile 303/595-8453 
nyer Eurobath & Tile 303/298-8453 


| BCTICUT Avon Town & Country Tiles, Inc. 
177-6965 


nbury Waterworks 203/792-9979 

sstport Waterworks 203/227-5008 

NGTON D.C. Jud Tile 202/554-1350 

DA Miami Sunny McLean & Co. 305/573-5943 
lando Prestige Tile 305/295-9830 

31A Atlanta Traditions in Tile 404/461-8141 
swell Traditions in Tile 404/998-0155 
, Boise The Masonry Center 208/375-1362 
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1A Indianapolis Architectural Brick 
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tes Moines Sunderland Brothers 515/282-2826 
S Overland Park Tilesource 913/649-7165 


"ANA New Orleans Roubion Tile & Marble 
56-3677 
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| JRI St. Louis C&gamic Tiles Services ‘ 


7-5132 
|5KA Omaha SunderXpd Brothers 402/55%2233 
RSEY West Caldwell ‘Noe Tile Studio \ 
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| ston-Salem McCullough Ceramics 919/M4-0660 
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| mbus Hamilton Parker Co. 614/221-6593 | 


| MA Tulsa Old World Interiors 918/664-6900 
| Portland United Tile 503/231-4959 


' LVANIA Pittsburgh Tile Collection 
1-1051 


| SEE Nashville Tile Contractors Supply 
19-9659 
| austin Import Building Products 512/327-3876 
| ous Christi Southwest Tile 512/855-5742 
| s Antique Floors 214/760-9330 
| \s French Brown Floors 214/363-4341 
| ton Walker Zanger 713/664-8811 
— | ton Walker Zanger 713/861-7745.” 
| Antonio Southwest Tile 
| 491-0057 
‘le | it Lake City Florida Tile 
15 ! nic Center 801/261-3515 
, [STON Seattle United Tile 
Il {951-5290 
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SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE: 

¥960 Airway Ave. #B-104 Costa Mesa, CA.92626 714/546-3671 
1832 S. Brand Blvd. Glendale, CA 91204,213/245-6927 
11500 S. Main #124 Houston, TX 77025 713/664-8811 










s Angeles, CA 90048 213/278-8664 
Centre 7026 Old Katy Rd. #219 
71024 713/861-7745 






4 8914 Beverly Blvd. 
eive our 48 The Interior Resoui 


age catalogue Houston, 
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ee 1832 S. Brand Blvd. Glendale, CA 91204 213/245-6927 
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8914 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 
The Interior Resource Centre 7026 Old 
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L. LOWENSTEIN INC. ¢ INTERIOR DESIGNERS SINCE 1895 * MILLBURN, N.J. 07041 201/379-2800 








HANSE 


121 East 24 Street Chicago 
New York, N.Y.10010 Karl Mann/Chicago 
(212) 674-2130 Dallas 


Vivian Watson Assoc. 


Los Angeles 
J. Robert Scott Assoc. 


San Francisco/Denver 
Shears & Window 


Toronto 
Primavera Accessories, 
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ANTIQUES 


Ormolu 
continued from page 89 


of the age, the master gilders and 
bronzemakers functioned essentially 
as subcontractors to the ébénistes, so 
the names of the men who created 
the gleaming bronze mounts are 
largely unknown to us; once thought 
to be an artist’s mark, the “Crowned, 
C” stamp found on much ormolu 
dating from the 1760s is actually ‘a 
revenue stamp. Of the few identifi- 
able names, Jacques Caffiéri (1678- 
1755) and Pierre Gouthiére (1732- 
1813/14) are the most celebrated, the 
latter especially for devising a! 
method of producing a matte finish, 
more attuned to the comparatively. 
restrained, classically influenced taste’ 
of the later years of the Bourbons. It! 
may be that many workmen of the’ 
craft perished early; the gilding pro+ 
cess involved burning off the mer- 
cury with which the reduced gold 
was mixed, and prolonged exposure 
to the mercury vapor was dangerous; 
indeed generally fatal. 

This is not the most easily accessi- 
ble furniture in the world, requiring 
at least an attentive eye, coupled with 
a sense of aesthetic possibility, to ap- 
preciate it to its fullest. It does not 
settle into a room with the instant 
agreeability of the more straightfor- 
ward, nearly contemporaneous Whig 
furniture of England and the Colo- 
nies. It may, however, be not only the 
most consistently stylish artistic pro- 
duction of a very distinctive and im-’ 
pressive cultural milieu, but among 
the finest artistic achievements of its 
remarkable century. To dismiss its 
elaborations and elegance as fancy, or 
as trivial symptoms of an age sinking 
into corruption and decadence, is to 
miss the point both visually and his- 
torically, and to confuse refinement 
with mere richness. 

Ormolu mirrors a complex and ac- 
complished society as liberated as it 
may have been libertine. It was a soci- 
ety in which a supremely sophisti- 
cated taste for luxuriant surfaces 
required, or was perhaps. brought 
into being by, powers of craftsman- 
ship as transcendent as the West 
would ever know. 0 

















“ELEGANT RUGS 
FOR 
SPECIAL PLACES” 
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SOME 
START TRENDS, 


OTHERS 
CREATE LEGENDS. 


Rieter WE CREATE LEGENDS. 


One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
Write for brochure 


Du Pont TEFLON’ 


soil & stain repeller 












“A GREAT WAY TO FIND 


A DECORATOR.” 
— Joan Hamburg, CBS-TV 


From coast to coast, there are critical raves for 
Decorator Previews, the service that matches your 
personal requirements, style and budget with the 
finest American designers and architects. 


“Anyone who’s ever wanted to hire a decorator 
but has been stymied by the problem of finding 
the right one might do well to start by calling 


Decorator Previews.” — New York Magazine 


“A decorating matchmaker...an innovative 


service. — House Beautiful 


“Decorator Previews diagnoses clients’ needs 
and preferences to help them find compatible 


decorators.” — The Wall Street Journal 


For more information or an appointment in 
New York, call (212) 777-2966, (516) 484-7277. 
Los Angeles (213) 655-9019. 


PCORVTOR PRETIENS. 
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TWO BROWNSTONES 


Annabel and Mike Nichols in New York.” 


continued from page 100 


lovely simple garden with straight 


lines and a feeling of space. William 
Wheeler planted it all in white, a 
color that seems the ultimate luxury 
in New York, and every cat in the 
neighborhood discovered it simul- 
taneously and used it for trench war- 
fare and as a feline latrine. , 

So now we had bedrooms, baths 
and a kitchen, and after applying an- 
other coat of white paint to the down- 
stairs we thought we were through. 
For a time we were perfectly content, 
then we noticed that however much 


white paint we applied to the walls | 


we couldn't get people to sit down in 


the living room. They would look out | 


the windows, refuse offers to relieve |} 


them of their coats, and soon they 
would leave. So began Phase Three. 
Rendell Fernandez came and 
looked at the house and broke it to us 
gently that people weren’t comfort- 
able sitting in what seemed to be the 
bottom of a (white) well and that 
some remedial architectural work 
would have to be done. We men- 


We were in that state 
of happy ignorance 
which believes that a 
couple of coats of 
white paint will solve 
everything. 





tioned white paint a couple of times 
but he didn’t seem to go for it. Some 
men with sledgehammers came, and 
Mike went on a national tour with 
some play or something, and nobody 
ever retaped the plastic dividers that 


were supposed to keep the different - 


brands of building dust apart. Space 


and my blood pressure do not allow . 


me to discuss what the upholsterers 
did to us. Suffice it to say that it will 
be a close race between the four-year 
anniversary of moving in and the ar- 
rival of the last piece of furniture. 
Yes, it was worth it. No, we won't be 
doing it again in a hurry, i.e. ever. 














You can find 
Baldwin Hardware 
through these fine 
showroom locations: 


ARIZONA 
Clyde Hardware, Phoentx 


CALIFORNIA 

Capitol Hardware & Builders Supply, 
Santa Barbara 

E. M. Hundley, San Francisco 

Howard Palmer, Inc., Escondido, 
San Diego 


COLORADO 
Interstate Hardware Company, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Klaff’s, Inc., South Norwalk 
Lindquist Supply Company, Bridgeport 


FLORIDA 


Farrey’s Hardware, Miami 
The A. G. Mauro Company, Orlando 


ILLINOIS 
Bemmceo Architectural Products, Lisle 
Chicago Brass, Chicago 


MARYLAND 
Albert Gunther, Inc., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Brickman’s, Waltham 

Builder’s Specialty & Hardware Corp., 
West Somerville 


Wrought Iron City, Inc., Natick 


MICHIGAN 
Russell Hardware, Birmingham 


MISSOURI 
Uniquities, Inc., St. Louis 


NEW YORK 

Baldwin Brass Center, New York 
Deco-Ware, Brooklyn, Manhattan 
Kolson Korenge, Inc., Great Neck, L.I. 
Kraft Hardware, New York (To The Trade) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Blackhawk Hardware, Charlotte 


OHIO 
Architectural Hardware, Inc., Columbus 


PENNSYLVANIA 
A. G. Mauro, Pittsburgh 
West End Hardware, Philadelphia 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Baldwin Brass Center, Columbia 


TEXAS 


Custom Accessories, Houston 
Pierce, Inc., Dallas 


VIRGINIA 

Pleasants Hardware, Richmond 

Seaboard Building Supply, 
Virginia Beach 
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Pictured: Door lock trim 
in polished brass from 
our Neoclassical Series 


Neoclassical. Baldwin emulates the spirit of antiquity, 
brilliantly capturing the symmetry of form and excellence of 
proportions. Inspired by old-world designs. Crafted 
by Baldwin. To design your grand entrance, select [Je ANUDMS IN! 
from a complete range of period styles and finishes. 


Made in USA 





Crafted to appreciate.‘ 
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Handcrafted elegance for 
ditemebiuabsilatlssitm ol AC om 


For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 
Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 

custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed finish. 
Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers today. ; 
For further information send $3.00 for our brochure or call our toll 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


3415 MALONE DRIVE/ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 





Sheraton 402) 









Created for mighty Charlemagne 
over a thousand years ago... 

used in crowning more than 

25 monarchs, from Louis XIV to 
Napoleon...this glorious sword is 
today a national treasure of France. 


And this magnificent replica, 
wrought with precision and 
artistry by the legendary 
swordsmiths of Toledo, Spain, 
captures both the power and the 
opulence of the sword as it exists 
in France today. 

Lavishly decorated with pure 24 
karat gold electroplate...set with 
rich blue lapis...etched with the 
heraldic emblems of France’s 
greatest rulers...it comes to you 
in a solid oak wall display rack. 
To discover the thrill of holding a 
thousand years of history in your 
hand, reply by February 28th. 


Own the sword 
that crowned 25 Kings 





e=—=—=- COMMISSIONING AUTHORIZATION == -=<-=<=| 


THE SWORD 
OF CHARLEMAGNE 


Please mail by February 28, 1987. 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my commission for the historic 
re-creation of The Sword of Charlemagne. 

I need send no payment now. I will be 
billed for the issue price of $395.* in five 
equal monthly installments of $79.* each, 
beginning when my sword is ready to be sent 
to me. I will receive the 44%" x 9%" solid 


oak wall display at no additional charge. 
*Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $5. shipping and handling 


COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT T¢ 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 
City 


State, Zip 
































“TOO BUSY 
TO COOK?" 











A COLLECTION OF 
FAST & FABULOUS RECIPES 
FROM 


Bon Appétit 


Now there is an entire volume of 
imaginative, timesaving recipes 
compiled from Bon Appetit’s “Too 
Busy to Cook?” column. All can be 
completed in an hour or less, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 
tested, and are perfect for today’s 
tastes and busy lifestyles. 





Includes: 
* more than 600 recipes 
* complete cross-referenced index 
* 48 full-color pages 
* special chapter heads with extra 


tricks, tips, and techniques to 
save time and much more! 


ORDER TODAY 
FOR A NO-RISK, 21-DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION. 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” 
IS YOURS FOR 
ONLY $19.95°* 


If you are not completely satisfied, you 
may return it within 21 days and owe 
nothing further. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 1-800-252-2071. We'll be happy 
to bill you, or accept your credit card order 
(Visa/MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6 
weeks for shipment. 

* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax 
will be added. All orders subject to approval of 
The Knapp Press 

©1985 Knapp Communications Corp. 
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A Sense of Fashion 


continued from page 113 





Il Cappello con le Piume, Giovanni Boldini, circa 1880. Oil on panel; 11%” x 9%”. 
Boldini conveys the sophisticated style of café society in a spontaneous portrayal free 
of formality and abundant detail. Borghi & Co., New York. 


in Manet’s In the Conservatory, a por- / 
trait of the owners of a fashionable 
shop on the rue Saint-Honoré. Monet 
actually based several of his female 
figures on contemporary fashion 
plates, and Renoir clearly was en- 
chanted by the beautiful clothes 
worn by some of his more socially 
prominent sitters. 

It is hard to disconnect the radical 
change in fashion that has character- 
ized the twentieth century from the 
equally radical change in art that ac- 
companied it. Some of the more ad- 
vanced artists of the early twentieth 
century, like the Viennese Gustav 
Klimt, transformed their paintings 
into flat fields of dazzling, decorative 
patterning in which sweeping robes 
outshine the heads of the female sit- 
ters. In Klimt’s art it is as though the 
painted pattern of clothing has fi- 
nally overpowered the human indi- 
vidual completely. 

Suddenly, after World War I, skirts 


became short, hair was cropped, the 
formerly opulent bosom flattened to 
boyish proportions, the waist hidden. 
The angularity and flatness of the 
revolutionary women’s fashions of 
the twenties may perhaps be linked 
to Cubism, but there are even closer 
connections. Some avant-garde art- 
ists, like Sonia Delaunay, actually de- 
signed fabrics, coats and dresses so 
that fashionable women and _ their 
surroundings could participate in the 
visual revolution of their time. 
Fashion and painting, then, boon 
companions in the past, have contin- 
ued their relationship in our own » 
century, even if the interchange be- - 
tween them is often deliberately pro- 
vocative. Whether the clothes shown ‘ 
in works of art are charming or ele- 
gant, authoritative or bizarre, it is 
clear that fashion in painting is not 
just a matter of surface appearances 
but points to deeper social and psy- 
chological realities as well.O 











EUGENE DE BLAAS 1843-1922 (Austrian School) 


“Sisters” 





Oil on canvas, Signed and dated 1883, Size: 28% x 35% inches (73 x 91 cm.) 


EXHIBITED: Royal Academy 1883, no. 26 


LITERATURE: Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy Exhibitors: 1769-1904, Kingsmead Reprints, London, 1970, 
Vol. I, page 287, no. 26 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


See 


510/520 St. Louis Street e New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 e (504) 524-5462 





By appointment only 





The world from a Sailfish Point of view. 


Paradoxically, this island community, so private and self-contained, opens 
ome Ea erence me Omelet Mae) telae DiC ime tly 
with new friends. Play a Jack Nicklaus-designed par 72 course to sharpen your 
Pe MO ate Mey MSC e me claatit ma CMe late Vel eame teeta em bene Cue 

For a new world discovery, call or write Sailfish Point. 


=5 Sailfish Point. 


1755 S.E. Sailfish Point Blvd., Suite M110, 
Hutchinson Island, Stuart, Florida 33494, (305) 225-6200 


Single-family and condominium homes. Prices begin at $300,000. Sailfish Point Realty Corporation is the Licensed Real 
Estate Broker and Exclusive Sales Agent. Broker participation invited. The complete offering terms are in an offering 
plan available from sponsor. An offering statement filed with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission neither approves 
the offering nor in any way passes upon the merits and value of the property. (NJA No. H1086083FL.) Offer void in states 
where prohibited by law including Maine and California. The Sailfish Point Golf Club is a private facility 
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SAVOT. 


philosophy, we’ve 
eon 

ing is the best part 
of the journey. You 
have the chance to 


preciate the things 
life has yielded. 


that Tropitone can 
improve the view 


! is made with gener- 
ous proportions, 
luxurious cushions, 


comes witha “No 
Fine Print” 15-year 


s warranty. It makes 


fortable experience 


indeed. 


trapitene 


Only $1.00. P.O. Box 319 
Sarasota, FL 33578; 



















































Contrary to Eastern 


elt that arriv- 


look around and ap- 
We'd like to suggest 


overall. Our furniture 


j enduring style. It all 


savoring a Vey, com- 


Probably the finest 
Write for our color catz ae: 


5 Marconi, Irvine, CA 92718. 
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Plotting an Alpine Cliffhanger 
continued from page 127 


on the mountaintop. As a boy, Baron 
Bagatti Valsecchi often watched the 
milk and butter being sent from sum- 
mit to summit by téléphérique, a me- 
chanical system of wires stretching 
across the chasm. 

The New Garden continues the 
theme of landscaped levels. The 
available rock is striated granite, 
Which breaks into natural slices. 
This has been used to reinforce the 





In the shelter of a massive fir tree, scarlet 
impatiens and evergreen shrubs encircle a 
sun-dappled pool near the house. 





terraces. Lupine, phlox, fuchsia, 
buddleia and countless other plants 
are massed against the terrace walls. 
A flight of steps embedded with 
small flowering shrubs and rock 
plants leads to an upper level. There, 
a swimming pool, added recently as a 
modern-life necessity for the Bagatti 
Valsecchis’, young daughter and her 
friends, once posed an architectural 
challenge. It had to be built into the 
rock and absorbed into a terrace sys- 
tem already in existence, an area for- 
merly used for vineyards. 

On the opposite side of the road: 
leading to the villa, a plaque in the 
wall is engraved with these words: 

O passegier che vient di lontano, 
Riposati un momento al bel Cardano. 
(O traveler who comes from many a 
mile,/At beautiful Cardano rest 
awhile.) It is an invitation which 
should not be ignored. 
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You've never seen stain resistance like this 
before. Haven't you ever wished for a carpet 
that could take an accidental spill, the dog's 
muddy feet and still look beautiful? That's why 
DuPont invented new Stainmaster” 

Its truly unique. Thanks to a revolutionary 
breakthrough in technology, Stainmaster 
carpet is unsurpassed when it comes to stain 
resistance. 

Disagtrous spills like ketchup, red wine ~ 
fruit punch come out with just soap and water. 
Even neglected spills that have set-overnight 
cleanup easily. So. don't worry if you drip, drop 


or ssh, Si lnmasien carpet will keep bo oc 
beautiful year after year. 
No one ne can match is Ss 


master Visit Sear ear dealer” Lo | 
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AVERY BOARDMANip 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Space 365, 8687 Melrose Avenue, CA 90069 
(213) 659-1660, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 

Kaplan & Fox Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 

Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 

Peter Mande’, Inc. 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 33137 305-573-O600 


Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.W. Washington D.C. 202-646-1540 


Design: IDC Interior Design Associates , INC 


Brochure on Letterhead Request ¢ 164 Page Color Catalogue and Price List-$35.00 Credited ¢ Thru your interior designer or architect 





Fact: 


Some exceptional first issues of 
historic and artistic impor- 
tance are now trading at an 
average of more than 13 times 
issue price.* 


Fact: 


“Pao-chai,’ the first issue in the 
Beauties of the Red Mansion 
series from Imperial Ching-te 
Chen Porcelain, is available 
now for $27.92. 


You can draw your own con- 
clusions from the facts above. We 
at the Bradford Exchange have 
already drawn ours. As the 
world’s largest trading center 
for collector’s plates, we think 
“Pao-chai” could go up in value 
just as dramatically as other 
historically and artistically excep- 
tional first issues. 


Consider the evidence: 


It’s a genuine work of art. 

“Pao-chai” is the first true collector’s plate 
ever created by’the Chinese master artist 
Zhao Huimin. Each plate is accompanied 
by a Certificate of Authenticity, and the 
edition is strictly limited to 115 firing days. 


It’s a historic work of art. 
“Pao-chai” is the first porcelain limited- 
edition plate ever created in Ching-te 
Chen, the ancient birthplace of porcelain 
in the People’s Republic of China. The 
| Imperial Ching-te Chen hallmark will be 
_ permanently fired into the back of the 
| plate as the collector’s assurance that the 
| plate is authentic and meets the exacting 
standards of excellence of Imperial 

' Ching-te Chen Porcelain. 


‘| And it’s likely to increase in value. 
Exceptional first issues with historic 
. and artistic significance rank among the 
most profitable on the entire plate 
market. In fact, one of the most re- 

markable such issues, the 1965 Lalique 
| Annual “Deux Oiseaux,’ is now trading 
at 4,000% of issue price* 

Of course, not all plates go up in 
value; some go down. But our market 
analysts have identified “Pao-chai” as 
the plate market's next likely winner. 











©1986 Imperial Ching-te Chen Porcelain 


“Pao-chai” by Master Zhao Huimin 


First plate in the Beauties of the Red Mansion series 
from Imperial Ching-te Chen Porcelain. 


In full color on fine porcelain. 
Diameter: 82 inches 





All the evidence points to a GE Serica snond by 


possible early sellout. So place Buy-Order Form February 28, 1987 
your order for “Pao-chai” today, a aE 
while it’s still available at the The Bradford Exchange ites Been? 


9345 Milwaukee Avenue 


original issue price of $27.92— 
Chicago, Illinois 60648 


before it’s had a chance to 
increase in value. 

Complete the buy-order form 
and mail it with your check or 
money order to: 


The Bradford Exchange 
9345 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60648 


YES. Please enter my buy-order for “Pao-chai” by 
Zhao Huimin, first plate in the Beauties of the Red 
Mansion series, and first porcelain collector's plate 
from the People’s Republic of China. Limit: One 
plate per customer. 


I wish to order ONE plate for $27.92, plus $1.94 for post- 
age and handling for a total of $29.86. (Illinois residents 
add $1.95 sales tax.) 


Check your method of payment: 











365-day guarantee. [] Please charge my account. [J Visa () MasterCard 
At any time within one full 
year after you receive your Card No. Exp. Date 
plate, you may resell it to us 
if for any reason you are not Fete 
completely satisfied. We will Name 
issue you a check for every- Wie2eo Pan!) 
thing you've paid, including Address 
postage, without the neces- F 
City tate Zip 








sity of a resale transaction. 


“As reported in the Bradford Exchange 
Current Quotations dated October 31, 1986. 
©1986 BGE 


Please respond promptly: Plates are produced in a limited 
edition, and we can guarantee availability at issue price 
only until the edition is sold out. We'll ship your plate in 
four to six weeks. 561 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
Risk nothing with the | (1 My check or money order, payable to the Bradford | 
Bradford Exchange | Exchange, is enclosed. : 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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RICHARD YORK GALLERY 


ART NOTEBO® 


American Themes at the Richard York Gallery. 





ee 


ABOVE RIGHT: Richard York stands before Pumpkins, 1892, by Emil Carlsen, an example of the di- 
verse American art ranging from 1820 to 1940 exhibited at his Manhattan gallery. above: The Red 
Flower, 1929, is the work of Joseph Stella, noted Futurist and member of the Société Anonyme. 


FELICIANO 


By Michael Weber 





THE THREE CURATORS from the Missis- 
sippi Museum of Art are concluding’ 
a week of collecting at New York gal- 
leries. They know what they need for 
their forthcoming exhibition and 
auction, and they are precise in their 
expression. “Nothing with snow in 
it,” instructs one. “City scenes are 
fine,” suggests another. “But not 
northern city scenes,” his colleague 
adds. Price range is mentioned and 
noted matter-of-factly. 

Richard York, owner of the nearly 
six-year-old gallery that bears his 
name, nods understandingly. While’ 
he listens, he carefully considers a 
dozen or so pieces from among his 
collection of nearly five hundred 
paintings, which collectively repre- 
sent a somewhat eclectic yet also pop- 
ular choice of American art between 
1820 and 1940. 

“All right,” he says, standing be- 
fore the group in shirtsleeves and tie, 
“We'll just pull out a selection of 
things. And feel free to speak up and 
say, ‘Richard, we hate that.’ ” For the 
next hour, York and his associate Eric 
Widing go back and forth between 


continued on page 166 





The Mini Widespread. 
Because limited space shouldn't 
limit your taste. 








Make a big design vanities and wet bars. 

statement with the In a wide selection 
new Mini Widespread of traditional and 

by Artistic Brass. contemporary handle 
PVG esac aero styles and finishes. 
a widespread faucet, 

uniquely proportioned Now even small baths 

to fit 4 inch drilled can be Artistic. 


ARTISTIC BRASS 


A Masco Company 
4100 Ardmore Ave., South Gate, CA 90280, (213) 564-1100 J 
For a complete catalog and nearest showroom send $5.00 to Department 90. 
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Williams Island is the pin- 
nacle, the prize, one of life’s 
great rewards for having 
taken on the world and won. 
No wonder Sophia Loren 
maintains an apartment 
here. She knows that the 


people who created Williams 
Island have made a passion- 


ate commitment to excel- 
lence. From world class ma- 
rinas to a magnificent tennis 
complex presided over by 
resident pro Roy Emerson. 
From the challenges of an 
18-hole championship golf 
course to our soon-to-be 
completed Health Club 
and Spa. 

All superbly enhanced 
by a hand-picked staff that 
takes uncommon pride in 


But someb 
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wide private patios in the 
sky which overlook lavishly 
landscaped g vardens, cas- 
cading fountains, and our 
stylish new Island Club, 
the exciting social center of 
Williams Island. 

Few places anywhere on 
earth combine residential 
elegance and enduring 

value with the unsurpassed 
service, luxury and style of 
Williams Island. 

Residences from $200,000 
to over $1 million. 

Williams Island, 80 acres 
of exclusive island elegance 
on the Intracoastal Water- 
way between Miami and 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Sales Office open 9:30 

5:30. Call 305/935-5555. 
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making you feel special. 
Best of all, the residences 
of Williams Island are ready 
for you right now. One, two 
and three bedroom tower 


suites with dramatically to5 
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Toll-free 1-800-628-7777. 
Or write, Williams Island, 


7000 Island Blvd., Williams. 


Island, FL 33160. 


This is not intended to be a complete state- 
ment of the offering, which is made only by 
Prospectus for the Condominium. Prices, 
plans, specifications and other terms of the 
offering are subject to change or withdrawal 
from time to time without notice 


A joint development of The Trump Group 
and Muben Realty Company, a subsidiary 
of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. | 


© 1986 Williams Island Associates, Ltd 
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NEWEL. 
The largest and most extraordinary 
| antique resource in the world. 


\Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 














ART NOTEBOOK 





the showroom and a nearby storage 
annex, setting up work after work 
for appraisal. Richard York comple- 
ments each painting’s capacity to 
speak for itself; he is a well-informed 
historian, social commentator, critic 
and storyteller. He gives his fellow 
southerners— York is Nashville born 
and bred, a Vanderbilt graduate— 
reasons beyond the painting itself to 
fall in love with each work. 

The Mississippians tend to do just 
that, expressing enthusiasm for 
nearly everything York selects: a 
George Harvey of a small boy blow- 
ing soap bubbles; a John Francis Mur- 
phy New England landscape; a pair 
of still lifes “that we found separately 
and reunited,” York mentions. He in- 
troduces an 1861 Martin Johnson 
Heade—“‘the first major Luminist 
sunset ever painted’’—and directs 
attention to the barely visible de- 





RICHARD YORK GALLERY 


In Portrait of Miss F. de Forest, circa 1898, Wil- 
liam Merritt Chase portrayed a member of a 
prominent New York family of art patrons. 





tails of reflected light on the somber 
Narragansett Bay. 

The next is clearly a favorite: a 
large work by the southern landscap- 
ist Joseph Meeker, considered to be 
one of the best he ever painted. The 
1879 oil is a sensuous delineation of a 
bayou as seen, perhaps, from the 


point of view of an alligator. When a 
spotlight is adjusted to shine directly 
on the painting, Meeker’s bayou 
seems to leave the canvas, and York’s 
audience is immediately enveloped 
by the distant place, which ranges 
from a seemingly cool dawn to a hu- 
mid dusk abuzz with mosquitoes. 
“We love the show, Richard,” one 


American Themes at the Richard York Gallery 
continued from page 162 


John Russell wrote of York’s gal- 
lery, “There’s absolutely no telling 
what will turn up next,” he was pay- | * 
ing a compliment. Among collectors, 
York may be highly regarded for one 
of several collections: Hudson River 
School painters (including Cropsey; | 
Kensett and Cole); American Impres- | 
sionists (Prendergast and Hassam 





Absent are written annotations beside 
each work. Why? “We want people to talk to us,” | | 
York says, “and they will ask if they’re curious.” | | | 





declares. “Do you come along with 
the pictures?” 

One does get the impression that 
if Richard York could add a few ex- 
tra days to his seven-day work week, 
he might indeed accompany the 
work he sells. Not that he doesn’t 
have the capacity for detachment—“I 
do have a business to run,” he re- 
minds himself—but his spirited en- 
thusiasm travels well and far. “I like 
to buy pictures,” he says. “A collector 
gets a charge out of buying a picture 
and having it, and I do too. I enjoy 
getting a new painting to look at and 
study—like that Heade, for example. 
That’s my tranquil picture. When I’m 
staying here late, paying bills, I’ll just 
pull it out and enjoy it. Sometimes I 
feel it’s an honor to hold a picture, 
look at it, and then be able to offer it.” 

York’s office has recently been 
hosting The Headless Horseman of 
Sleepy Hollow, an 1839 Albertis D. O. 
Browere work as riveting and fright- 
ening as the Washington Irving story 
on which it is based. Another jewel 
is by nineteenth-century still-life 
painter John F. Francis—a rendering 
of cakes and strawberries set in and 
around an optically intriguing silver 
place setting. Discovered in a private 
midwestern collection, it had gone 
unseen by the public for nearly half a 
century and was therefore com- 
pletely unknown to art historians. 

When New York Times art critic 





topping the list); representatives of | 
“The Eight”; and modernists such as | 
O'Keeffe, Sheeler and Joseph Stella. ' 

Most of York’s exhibitions, how- |» 
ever, tend to have themes, not merely 
names. A show entitled “Sunset to 
Dawn: Views of the Evening,” was || 
made up of a series of exquisitely | 
moody views of life at twilight. York 
had the jocular notion of opening | 
that show on Halloween. “The Natu- 
ral Image,” another highly praised | 
show, was an outgrowth of York’s | 
belief that Americans—including | 
Imogen Cunningham, Arthur Dove, | 
Louis Lozowick, Man Ray and oth- | 
ers—produced a peculiarly organic | 
modernism that had no counterpart | 
among Europeans. F 

Born in the middle of the twentieth | 
century, York was reading art books | 
by age six. Though at one time he} 
tried his hand at painting, he recog- | 
nized he had only “a tiny bit of tal-} 
ent” for it. In college he majored in 
psychology with a minor in art his- | 
tory, the latter coming to dominate | 
his coursework. After graduation in} 
1972 he weighed the merits of grad-| 
uate school and travel. Still unde-| 
cided, he struck upon the idea. of 
becoming an art dealer because “at 
sounded interesting.” 

While seeking some advice on the 
profession from a Nashville dealer in| 
American art, York was offered a job.| 
For the next two years he traveled] 
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continued on page 168 | 
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Oxford Seating designed by Stanley Jay Friedman 


NEW YORK 979 Third Avenue, D&D Building 
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Picture yourself in the world of a Princess. 


For reservations and information, see 


your travel agent or call 800-223-1818 PIERRE 

in NY. State 800-442-8418 MARQI IES 
in N.Y. City 212-582-8100: A PRINCESS HOTEL 

in Canada 416-964-6641 ACAPULCO 
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The Richard York Gallery 
continued from page 166 


on the dealer’s behalf, crisscrossing’ 
the continent, buying and selling 
American paintings—in the process 
garnering experience, a fine eye 
and numerous contacts. No graduate 
program ever devised could have 
turned out to be so useful. 

His reputation soon came to the at- 
tention of New York’s Hammer Gal- 
leries, where at the age of twenty- 
three he was appointed Director of 
American Art. Two years later he was 
offered a similar position at M.. 
Knoedler & Co., and for four years’ 
prior to opening his own gallery he: 
sharpened his skills as an associate at’ 
Hirsch & Adler. “There are a whole: 
series of things that happened to’ 


t 
uw 


me,” says the self-proclaimed “new 
kid on the block’”” among the major" 
dealers of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century art. “Sometimes I think it 
was just a question of being in the 
right place at the right time.” That 
time, of course, was the early 1970s, 
when new public and scholarly 
appreciation of American art led it to 
emerge from the dark ages of neglect. 

At Richard York’s gallery there is 
obvious care for, in York’s phrase, 
“how the paintings speak to one an- 
other.” In a current show, “American 
Artists Abroad,” a large Walter Mc- 
Ewen portrait of a woman looks from 
one end of the gallery to a soft Dutch 
seascape by George Hitchcock—“the 
painter of light,” as he was known. 
Conspicuously absent are written an- 
notations beside each work. Why? 
“We want people to talk to us,” York 
says, “and they will ask if they’re 
curious: I think also,” he adds, echo- 
ing Alfred Stieglitz, “that the most 
important thing about a picture is not 
necessarily the signature on it but the 
quality, how it fits into the time in 
which it was created.” a 

Regarding collectors’ concern about 
prices, York is adamant: “You've got 
to get down to brass tacks at some 
point. What is the saying—‘If you 
have to ask the price, you can’t afford 
it’? Well, bull! You’ve got to ask the 
price, and you have every right for the 





continued on page 170 
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ONE MAN SHOW. On February 20th, Trailside Galleries presents the newest collection of paintings by 
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| | America’s great colorist, Rod Goebel. 
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pplying sensuous paint with genius brushwork, his extraordinary hand gives the spark of life to whatever 
| subject he touches. Nudes, florals, still-lifes, the landscapes — the magic he creates is quite unlike ST Ulia 
being done in this country today. 


if 
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: Please contact our gallery staff for information on this and other available Goebel Canvases. We will be happy i 
to assist you with reservations for this most important event. Full Color Catalog — $12.00. 
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Trailside ¥’ Galleries 


7330 Scottsdale Mall ¢ Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 © (602) 945-7751 
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2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 


Lamp Style No. 5858 Ht. 28” 
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The Richard York Gallery 
continued from page 168 ° 


price to be justified.” So he doesn’t ' 
hesitate to ask new collectors what 
price range they may be considering; 
nor does that entirely restrict him in 
regard to what he will show them. 
Again, like Stieglitz, he is compelled 
by quality and the desire to show | 
good art to a larger public. 

He is proud of the gallery’s flexibil- 
ity as well as its iconoclasm. Demon- 
strating the latter, he will at times 
place advertisements for artists that 
are considered lesser or are virtually 
unknown. Two particular favorites’ 
are Will Henry Stevens, a southerner 
(1881-1949) and a modernist whose 
estate York has currently been han-, 
dling; and Ellen Day Hale, a great- 
niece of Harriet Beecher Stowe and a 
student of William Morris Hunt. ; 

Does contemporary art have any 
appeal for York as a dealer? Though 
he admires many living artists, repre- 
senting them is quite another con- 
cern, one he feels is best left to those 
willing to make an exclusive occupa- 
tion of it. But that is not to say he’s 
uninterested in contemporary art or 
artists. Not long ago, he recalls, he 





He is a well-informed 
historian, social 
commentator, critic 
and storyteller. 





stopped at Knoedler as a Frank Stella 
exhibition was being mounted. Chat- 
ting with Stella and art dealer Larr 
Rubin, York was suddenly flushe 
with excitement at what he sa 
around him. This was a historic mo 
ment, he thought—an ephemeral bu 
memorable event that despite his de 
votion to the past made him feel a 
the very center of the art world.“ 

And it is there that he intends t 
remain. “I’m young, and I count o 
being in this business a long tim 
After all,” he adds with a grin, “tl 
things that are contemporary today 
in thirty years they won’t be.”0 
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DISCOVER ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS... 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE ANTIQUES ¢ RENT OR BUY 
LOW PROP RENTAL RATES  .¢ SALES UP TO 50% OFF 
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~Wooton Desks’ Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 
Pedestal Desks e@ Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets 

Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 
Bookcases e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 





















§Hall Pieces 





: ART DECO: 
eae one : e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
»4°-72" Rolltop Desks e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 
- Dining Sets e File Cabinets NEW WAREHOUSE ENGLISH: 
ee eer Desks e Chairs & Tables ADDRESS e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 
-onference Sets @ Chinas 4851S. ALAMEDA STREET e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
HUNTRY FRENCH: _ LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 
,2ining Sets —e Bed Sets (213) 627-2144 e Railings e Leaded Glass 
Ie swivel Ch ec Chai ae SHOWROOM: e Ceilings e Entryways 
Swivel Chairs airs 
‘300kcases e Vitrines my pr picatcpeaetcom pala ae 87 PG. REVISED SECOND EDITION 
Armoires e Etched Windows i 1986 CATALOG AVAILABLE $10 


(213) 658-6394 





























FABRIC: JACQUELINE — FRAME: RENATA GRUBBINI, LTD., ATLANTA 








SCOTT RIXEN.ITD. 3300 Shadowlawn Ave., Atlanta, Georgia 3030: 


Exclusive Decorative Fabrics Available Through Architects and Interior Designer: 
as 
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A special advertising 
e section for the California reader 
































“Rising Above It All.” Original watercolor. 22” x 30" Availability subject to prior sale. Price on request. 


INV Ores RONITON 


Expressions of the Spirit. Images of the Eternal. 





Andrea Smith has been described as an artist The effect. is not only wondrous, it is joyful 
of intuitive genius. Her paintings are journeys to and moving. 
enlightenment. In a language of mystic symbols, they To own this brilliant watercolor or find out 
picture the human search for lasting peace. more about Andrea Smith and her art of spiritual 
In RISING ABOVE IT ALL, freedom is felt in every expressionism, please call toll-free: 1-800-367-8047 
_ Stroke of the brush. Harmony fills the entire image, ext. 108. In Canada: 1-800-423-8733 ext. 108. 
reaching out to embrace us with inspiration. Act now and own a work of greatness. 


Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 


© Lahaina Galleries, Inc. 1986 














BEGINS 


MON., FEB. 2 


This sale has become so famous many people wait all year for the announced starting date! 
And...with savings from 30%-70% on the most gorgeous designer name furs 
from our $5 million collection, there was good reason to wait. 
Lynx « Sable « Fox « Mink « Raccoon « Coats « Jackets » Capes « Vests 
Bob Mackie « Chloé « Givenchy « Donald Brooks « Anne Klein « Christian Dior « Ripa 





For your choice of the most desirable furs in the world the waiting ends and the excitement begins on 
4 Monday, February 2nd with savings from 30%-70% 


OsFYVES" 


beeUR COUTURE INTERNATIONAL 





150 South Rodeo Drive « Beverly Hills, CA 90212 + Telephone 213/273-5262 
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SILVER FOX COAT DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR SOMPER BY CHRISTIAN DIOR 





} 


\ y oo ¥ ) wey if r by Doth i Lm yaa i 
designed just for y 
s designed just for you. 
We have a specialist on staff available to our customers for the exclusive purpose to design 
on for you. Our artist will work closely with you in selecting a color scheme 
and creating a new design to work for your decorating needs. 
Come into our showroom for your personal consultation 
on this unique service. A full color brochure of our stunning 
collection of area rugs, antiques and flat weaves 


: : LOS ANGELES (MAIN OFFICE 
is available De Ee 8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 


(213) 650-2000 




















‘TWO SURPRISINGLY 
DIFFERENT WAYS TO ACQUIRE 
A FAIRBANKS ADDRESS. 





SS eatiord and Montecito. The Villages of 
Fairbanks. Two surprisingly affordable ways to 
become part of Fairbanks, San Diego’s most 
prestigious community. Home of the famed 
Fairbanks Ranch Country Club and golf 
course. Site of the World Olympic’s Equestrian 
Event in 1984. Now all the grandeur and se- 
renity of famed Fairbanks is available in these 
spectacular homes on private streets behind 
gated entries. 


single story homes, some with atriums, dens or 
libraries. Formal foyers, gourmet kitchens and 








Spectacular views at Montecito are still available. 





the finest of finishing touches. 





Stratford. Gracious two and three bedroom 
; 
| 


Montecito. A romantic expression of with vaulted ceilings, dramatic staircases and 
| Mediterranean architecture with views that magnificent master suites. 
| stretch from the Fairbanks Ranch Country Both offer recreation center with pool and spa. 
| Club to the blue Pacific. Spacious floor plans And it’s all within minutes of Del Mar 





ee ee Siaierd & ouerwhelminely popular Racetrack, La Jolla, and major thoroughfares to 
with adults with active lifestyles. everywhere. Take Interstate 5 to Via de la 
Valle exit east. Turn right on El Camino Real, 
then left on San Dieguito Road, travel 11% 
miles to Camino Santa Fe and follow the signs 


to models. The choice is yours! 











Stratford ae | 
From $331,000. 5 fi l 
(619) 755-0089. zZ 2 
Montecito Z SAN DIEGUITO ae 
From $319,000. 1 


CAMINO 
SANTA FE 


(619) 756-5430. 


MONTECITO 
STRATFORD 





Open daily 1Oam-5pm 











THE VILLAGES OF FAIRBANKS. f=) 
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Another community by Watt Industries/San Diego, Inc QUAL WoUsiwc 











Queen Anne Cabinet by Baker 
Stately Homes Collection 
English c: 1705, W. 41, H. 101 








We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 
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FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER * HENREDON + KARGES * CENTURY * KARASTAN » KINDEL »* MARBRO »* MGM. * MORRIS-JAMES » JOHN WIDDICOMB 





COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Blvd 2250 S. Barrington Ave 20011 Ventura Blvd 
just south of San Diego Fwy just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just south of Olympic Blvd just east of Winnetka 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 


STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 
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~ A PASHGIAN FAMILY ENTERPRISE SIN 






Colorado Boulevard ot-[0| 41k California 
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Nicholson's Antiques 





Antique Queen Anne style green chinos- Very fine French green onyx and champleve -Kutani lamp base circa 1910. Height of Exceptional lalian giltwood mirror circa 
serie decorated secretary desk circa 1860. pedestal. Height 39”. List price $2,500.00. lamp base 14'2". List price $500.00. We 1900. Height 45”. List price $1,800.00. | 
Height 87”. List price $6,500.00. French bronze figure of a seated Mars, from currently have 60 fine and decorative lamps 


the F Barbedienne foundry circa 1900. Height to choose from. ' 


34”. List price $4,500.00. 


Edwardian bamboo and wicker chest of drawers circa 1910. Height Pair of Louis XVI style gilt bronze wall Pair of Louis XVI style carved rosewood armchairs circa 1900. List 
35”. List price $750.00. sconces circa 1890. Height 16”. List price $1,200.00. 
price $1,000.00. 








Fine set of 6 Hepplewhite style dining room chairs circa 1900. With Continental book table circa 1870. Solid walnut Spanish style desk circa 1920. Length 63”. List price} 
nicely molded front legs and carved backs. List price $2,700.00. Height 17%”. List price $895.00. We $1,600.00. : 
carry a wide selection of interesting and 
decorative occasional tables. 


Interior Design All Items Subject 


Consultations To Prior Sale 
e 3 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California © (714) 494-4820 












THE ART OF LIGHT Ia 


Case Lighting Resources can illuminate sculpture, paintings and trees, and contour light 
to the exact shape of beautiful objects. We make interior and exterior environments glow 
by using unique optical projectors that confine light rays to exact shapes while concealing 
the light source. We manage all phases of lighting from preconstruction planning to 
remodeling of fine homes, galleries and offices throughout the country. The company 
works closely with owners, architects, contractors and interior/landscape designers to 
achieve the maximum impact. When your garden or interior of your home or office 
deserves the finest lighting, consider Case Lighting Resources, experts in the 
fine art of lighting. 969 Buenos Avenue, San Diego, CA (619) 276-8480 CASE 
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THE FINEST PORTFOLIO 


Featuring the work of Californias finest 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, and 
LANDSCAPE ARGHIMEGHS 
IN FULL COLOR 


For your copy of this extraordinary new book, 
please send $14.95 plus $1.75 postage and 
handling (inside CA add 6.5% sales tax) to: 


O.E.D. Publications 
7406 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90046 
ALSO AVAILABLE AT BETTER BOOKSTORES 


European Country 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 
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70 N. VENICE BLVD., VENICE 
213-823-6512 
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AEROPLANE BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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It took the vision of a genius, the hands of craftsmen, and The Aston Martin Lagonda. 
a great deal of time to realize the fantasy of powered flight. An exclusive example of modern genius. 
Today, craftsmanship and time remain indispensable 
elements in realizing the vision that is We invite you to write for our brochure: 
the Aston Martin Lagonda. Aston Martin Lagonda, 
Each car takes a full four months of individual hand 180 Harvard Avenue, Stamford CT 06902. (203) 359-2259. 
sculpting, backed by seventy years of tradition. 
Which is why only twenty five new Lagondas will be 
available in the entire United States this year. —— —Gp—_ 
And why it is simply the finest automobile ——<—Z ZT 
that can be bought today. = 
By Appointment to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
The Lagonda may be seen, felt and heard at: er a aes 
Newport Imports, 3100 West Coast Highway, Gregg Motors of Beverly Hills, 
Newport Beach, CA 92663. (714) 642-9405. 9018 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90211. (213) 659-4050. 
The Cole Car Company, Gregg Motors Limited, 
69 California Drive, Burlingame, CA 94010. (415) 348-4200. 440 Hitchcock Way, Santa Barbara, CA 93105. (805) 682-2411. 
ASTON MARTIN LAGONDA OF NORTH AMERICA INC. 
—a 
CALIFORNIA COLLECTION —c13 
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A siren’s song whispers untold promises. A centaur's 
horn cries hauntingly. For listeners with discerning ears, those 
rare and magical sounds can be a reality. A reality evoked by 
a speaker possessing a higher fidelity. Altec Lansing® 

How did Altec Lansing bring this world to life? By creat- 
ing the ideal materials to more perfectly recreate the timbre, 


texture and power of every musical composition. Carlini: 
Fiber Woofers for soft passages that come across as dr thy 
ically as loud passages. A Polyimide Mid Range and Twat’ 


rich, uncolored sound. And to coordinate these comphiep * 


for remarkably true-to-life sound, we delivered the ‘aid 
balance:’ Even our hand-crafted cabinets have been spi 








Wh oc ae Re ee oe | Sie Oils i ee gues aS = Bs: 


Aed for optimum musicality. The result? Speakers so pure, 
<ompromising, they capture the very soul of sound. 
you have an uncompromising ear, measure it against our 
ne of loudspeakers. And hear what others only imagine. 
tec Lansing is sold only by leading high fidelity retailers. 


_Ormation and the name of your nearest Altec Lansing 





dealer, call |-800-ALTEC 88. (In PA, 7I7- 
296-HIFI). In Canada call 416-496-0587 
or write 265 Hood Road, Markham, 
Ontario, Canada L3R 4N3. 

© 1986 Altec Lansing Consumer 
Products, Milford, PA 18337 





























Architecturally Acclaimed 
Multi-Level Home In 
ome Monica eae yon 
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This custom home designed by the well-known architect 
Brian Murphy is situated in a secluded setting within 
walking distance to both Rustic Canyon and Will Rogers 
Beach. The three bedroom, three bath home can be en- 
tered by any one of four bridges, each leading to a sep- 
arate level. Also included is a gourmet kitchen, family 
room with fireplace and a large bonus room 

$950,000 Sharon Fox/Jody Fine 213) 459-2766 


(= Fred Sands 


Realtors 








HANDMADE DISTINCTIVE 


SOUTHWEST 
FURNITURE 


COMPLETE LINE 
AND CUSTOM 


RESIDENTIAL 
AND OFFICE 


COURTESY TO THE TRADE 


Bruce Lichtenberg 


ACCENT FURNITURE — Phone 805-254-8057 
25842 Springbrook Avenue, Saugus, CA 91350 


CATALOG $3.00 
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Great fhings Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


Four Person Partners Desk made of Oak, 
late 19th Century frum Ireland 


By Direct Import 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 








The fabric is superb. 
The wallcovering is ad 


- 
stunning. 4 






s 


And, the savings 


are up to an 


incredible 40%. ab algal | 


Designer Secrets offers you up to 40% off 
on the finest names in: 


@ fabrics ® windowtreatments @ furnishings & | 
EB wallcoverings @ floor coverings B® accessories | 





A professional interior designer, who can even 
provide comprehensive design service, will take 


yourscall 
“DESIGNER _ 


Gpceeys 


1-800-221-9099 


310 East Military 
Fremont, NE 68025 _ 








—“REGINA’ 









~ LOSANGELES NEWYORK | 








All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 


SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 





CHICAGO = MIAMI_—DALLAS_-—- WASHINGTON 
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Taylor’s Connoisseur Collection. 
Furnishings on a grand scale. 
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Our most distinctive imports inspired by Old World artists and 
crafted to today’s demand for enduring quality. Ornate room groups, 
dramatic accent pieces, mobile d’arte, all designed to enhance the 
most elegant home. 

We searched Europe for these unusual and much in demand fur- 
nishings. Our inventory is unrivaled in the West and is constantly 
changing as our new shipments arrive. Most pieces are exclusive with 
us and available for immediate delivery. 

The cost of these lovely imports increase each year, as prices rise 
around the world. It follows that like all works of art and rare 
collector’s items, their value will also increase. Some authorities now 
second their appreciation only to European antique furniture. 

If you believe luxury should be a thing of beauty see our complete 
collection now. You can turn your home into a showplace rich in the 
ambience of Europe with furnishings on a grand scale from Taylor's. 











AY LOR’S 
in Van Nuys 





Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 
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| | 6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 
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alm Desert 
Collection 





Capture the delib- 
erate but artful strokes 
of a hot sandy wind. 
The subtle, bleaching 
textures of a noon sun 
upon the images of a 
purely native tradition. 


The Palm Desert 
Collection. Designed 
and crafted exclusively 
for Lamps Plus. These 
Southwestern selections, 
and more, are available 


— mma aun Gillam ann 
: 


in many styles and fin- 
ishes at Lamps Plus. The 


West’s largest Senne 
showroom retailer. 


Palm Desert table 
lamps, under $100. 
Floor lamps, under $200. 
Visit any of our 17 stores 
or call for the nearest 
showroom nearest you. 


NA ( 
MU DST NEGLI 


CERRITOS « CITY OF ORANGE » HUNTINGTON BEACH + LAGUNA HILLS * LA MESA 
LAS VEGAS * NORTH HOLLYWOOD « NORTHRIDGE « OCEANSIDE * PASADENA * PUENTE HILLS 
SOUTH BAY * SAN BERNARDINO « SAN DIEGO * UPLAND + VENTURA * WEST LOS ANGELES 
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HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF I8TH & IOTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 
3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 












JOHN HALL 


CUSTOM FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER 
ART AND ACCESSORIES 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 |4 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 





Saturday By Appointment 








If ‘you are interested 
in Interior Design 
why not study in America 


and London...? 


The American College for the Applied Arts, Atlanta and 
Los Angeles, and The American College in London afford students the 
opportunity to earn a degree while transferring, without any 
loss of academic credit, between the colleges. 
Professional faculty (active in the interior design industry)...field 
trips...study tours...internships...all part of the Interior Design program 
focusing on residential and commercial design. 
Associate and Bachelor of Applied Arts degrees, co-educational, 
modern dormitory facilities, financial aid available. Terms begin 
October, January, March, May and July. 
Degrees also conferred in Fashion Design, Fashion Merchandising, 
Interior Design and Business Administration 
_ Write or call for more information: 
3330 Peachfree Road, NE 1651 Westwood Boulevard 
Atlanta, Georgia 30326 Los Angeles, California 90024 
(404) 231-9000...or (213) 470-2000 


{The American College 
& for the Applied Arts 








de Sarapi Heriz: 19th Century. nas Si age parma 


Since 1905 — SALE 


a wales to 60% off 
THE eee Nes FOR EXCELLENCE IN ORIENTAL RUGS 
|.H. Minassian & Co. 


Established in Los Angeles 1905. 








401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only location) 
213/383-1397 Hours: Monday thru Saturday 9to5. | 








satile and obligingly appropriate for 
a wide variety of interiors. Our inter- 
esting catalog includes historical 
background, specifications, details. 
An absolute must for every interior 
designer. Send three dollars: Taos 
Furniture, Dept. H, 232 Galisteo 
Street, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 988-1229 





The original 
and unique style 
trom America’s 
Southwest. 


Distinctive, hand made Taos Furniture“ 
ence to any interior space. Over 60 impressive pieces: chairs, 
tables, chests, beds, trasteros, office furniture. All remarkably ver- 


brings a special pres- 








(213) 698-9461 
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8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVENUE ¢ WHITTIER, CA 





INTERIOR DESIGN ¢ FINE FURNISHINGS ¢ ACCESSORIES 


Horsfall Residence 


Free Brochure (800) 826-7056 
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Iron-A-Way Put The Beast In Its Place... 
In A Built-in Ironing Center! 


| 
| T he Iron-A-Way ironing center puts every- 
i thing in one place, all in one cabinet! 
| Neatly hidden behind an attractive door is the 
| answer toall of your pressing problems. The 
| padded ventilated steel board swings down 
into place, and you're ready to go! Your iron 
is already plugged in — just set the precision 
timer power switch for as long as you need. 
| Asanadded safety feature when you raise the 
ironing board into place, in the cabinet, a 
a safety switch automatically kills the 
mY power. Also in the cabinet, is a swivel- 
mounted worklight that lets you tell the 
‘A difference between a wrinkle and a 
aie shadow, and a convenient sleeve board 
is within easy reach. 
Finished? There's no waiting for the iron to 
cool. Tuck it safely in its hot iron storage 
compartment. 
Every Iron-A-Way cabinet is rigidly con- 
structed using natural seasoned woods that 
will insure years of continuous use. The 
cabinet can be either recessed or surface 
mounted. Many options are available, 
BA) including your choice of doors: unfinished 
Y- birch, raised panel oak, fully mirrored, or 
no door at all. 
Iron what you need, when you need it... 
| with ease. 








- 











For An Iron-A:-Way 
Catalogue and the 
dealer nearest you, 
Write to: 

Iron-A-Way, Inc. Print 
220) West Jackson 
Morton, Illinois 61550 
For print materials, 
please include $1.00 for 
shipping and handling. 











EVEN 
MORE 
THAN 
MEETS THE 
EYE 


Presenting a work of majestic 
scope. Created in a stunning new 
shape. By America’s foremost 
marine artist. 


ROBERT LYN NELSON 


The art of Robert Lyn Nelson is 
more than the eye alone is able to 
seize. His images dwell within us, 
deep below the surface of what 
they appear to be. 


Discover now his newest work 
of realism and magic, a diptych 
of brilliant uniqueness, 
REAWAKENING THE SEA. 

A masterpiece of composition 
and color, it celebrates the 
harmony and peace that beckons 
to us all around. 


Nelson is clearly an artist of 
creative talents that reach beyond 
his brush. His enormous acclaim 
has meant that his works are 
almost immediate sellouts. To 
avoid disappointment in 
acquiring this spectacular 
diptych, please act without delay. 
Order now by calling toll-free: 
1-800-367-8047 ext. 108. In 
Canada: 1-800-423-8733 ext. 108. 


Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Maui, Hawaii 96761 


“Reawakening the Sea” by Robert Lyn Nelson. Limited-edition 
diptych of 450. Handsigned and numbered by the artist. 
Dimensions: 16” x 21” and 32” x 21” panels. 


© Lahaina Galleries, Inc. 1986 
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Create An Illusion 


Wendelighting sets the stage for elegant living with a variety of lighting 
designs. Adding a subtle note of drama to special objets d’art. Discover 
more about the many exciting moods of Wendelighting. 


Architect: Nikita Zukov 
Tre ei a a ga 
early lela ae OL Le TL 


Division of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd. 
Dept AD, PO. Box 667, Culver City, CA 90232-0667 « (213) 559-4310—In the New York area * (212) 682-8775 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
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At Henredon upholstered furniture means flexibility. 
That’s why the 5600 Collection has been a favorite for over thirty 
years. With this custom design program you select fabric, cushion, 
arm and back pillow style — and we make it to the exact length 
you require using only the finest materials and the most precise 
upholstering methods. To see the variety of chairs, loveseats, sofas 
and sectionals possible with the 5600 Collection, we invite you 
to visit an authorized dealer now during the anniversary sale. 
We also invite you to send $3.00 for the Upholstered Furniture 
brochure. Henredon, Dept. A37, Morganton, NC 28655. 


For those who value excellence. 


Henredon 
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By Irene Borger Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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While a machine can churn one out in only 45 seconds, we take over 4 hours to mouth-blow and ha 
single glass. But then, our goal is not efficiency, but beauty. AVG; : 
WSS Waterford® Crystal, 225 Fitth Avenue. NY, NY 10010, Pattern shown: Shandon. i Aterford 
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Abbey Alston 
(English, 1841-1912) 
“On The Terrace” 
signed, oil on canvas 
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NEW 32 PAGE COLOR CATALOGUE, $15 PPD. 
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j Introducing Allusions. Luxury floors so different, _ 
/ so elegant, they bring a unique new dimension to flooring. 
Layers of color and opalescence create atranslucent ~~ { 
/ shimmer that gives each Allusions design a unique beauty. | 
Explore the Allusions Collection at your Mannington Flooring S 
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How to make family wealth work for you. 
c. ee Pe eecocsuh Jr. 


President 
Miller and Norburn, Inc., Durham, N.C. 
OI Fy a 


Lah de 


Mr. Hapgood with a BMW Alpina conversion, above, and Porsche 911 Carrera, behind. 


66 Our business is importing parts for 
some of the world’s finest high-perform- UL 
ance automobiles. I needed a bank exclus ty at U.S. : 
creative enough to use my family trust to 66 ASO our high- performance car business 
generate perkins capital. [ grows, so does the need for a bank that 
eing flex inative and fast delivers investment ST 99 








66 Their tremendous knowledge of taxation 
helps minimize income and estate taxes— 
especially important for my children.99 





US. Trust 


When you do something very well | 
you simply cannot do it for everyone. 
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OLLECTOR’S EDITION — 19TH CENTURY BY BAKER. This 
collection offers furniture design which has its roots deeply embedded 
in the history of heroic civilizations. Based upon 10th Century styles 
from the continent and England, designs for living and dining are 
classic in form and materials. Embellishments of gilded carvings, 


brass animal forms and rare woods characterize this furniture and demonstrate the 


skill of Baker ’s American craftsmen. 
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Baker’s Collector’s Edition, 19th Century Furniture Collection 
may be seen in any of our showrooms through your interior 
designer, architect or furniture retailer. You are invited to send 
$7.50 for the “Collector’s Edition — 19th Century Furniture” 
catalogue to Baker Furniture, Dept. 416, 1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. Showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Troy and Washington D.C. 











APP & TUBBS 


Over 100 designs for 
living, dining and 
bedroom available in 
fine stores and 
showrooms. 








I he sinuous carvings in 





F{ Y mahogany, the delicate hand 
pe of fine linen and the prismatic 
\_HOMES comectio) ~rendering of light from sculpted 


lead crystal are now joined in the Stately Homes 
Collection. The result is lasting satisfaction far beyond 
the sum of the individual parts. Harmony of line, color 
and scale originally conceived by 18th Century masters 
for the great Stately Homes of England, Scotland and 
Ireland has been orchestrated by Sir Humphrey 
Wakefield, Bt. The result isacomprehensive collection 
of fine home furnishings that combines the design 
genius of the Golden Age with craftsmanship from 
20th Century America’s most distinguished firms. The ! 
Stately Homes Collection is available in fine stores 


and decorator showrooms across the country. | 





Be Os. a . 
RCs a SKeéastan p  retierest” Te Eny & Co. Yolahedh 


A superb collection One of Karastan’s Beautiful bed and bath ~=An extraordinary Fine reproductions 
of fine fabrics and magnificent rug designs embracing collection of sterling of porcelain and 
wallcoverings for the treasures from the the elegance of Ene silver and full-lead ceramic dinnerware 
discerning interior Stately Homes of land's St: ately Homes. crystal and decorative 
designer. England. Available in fine accessories 


department stores 
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Blue Fluted. The Royal Copenhagen 
tradition of hand crafting unchanged 
since the creation of the first Service in 
eR meen CRC mickey 
the hand that signs the backstamp. 
Shown here with the Bernadotte 
silverplate pattern by Georg Jensen. 
Send $1 for illustrated literature 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
GEORG JENSEN SILVERSMITHS 
683 Madison Avenue, NY NY 10021 
(212) 759-6457 (1) 800-223-1275 
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LETTERS FROMEREADERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


You won’t believe what joy you 
brought me by revisiting Mr. John- 
son’s Glass House in your November 
issue. I had the pleasure of seeing it as 
a college student in the summer of 
1951, and I still remember Mr. John- 
son’s hospitality. In 1959 he granted 
me an interview to advise me about a 
design career. I worked as an interior 
and product designer in the Balti- 
more area, becoming president of the 
Maryland chapter of A.S.I.D., and I 
now teach interior design in Tucson. 
Warren Truitt 

Tucson, Arizona 


The feature on Philip Johnson clearly 
displays his architecture—past and 
present. I must commend you on the 
excellent photography and concise 
commentary. The article makes it 
easy to see how he has gone from his 
International Style Glass House to his 
Postmodern AT&T building. 
Todd Cordill 
Champaign, Illinois 


It was with great pleasure (and just a 
bit of jealousy) that I read the article 
by Brooke Astor on crossing the At- 
lantic in style (‘First-Class Passage,” 
November 1986). What a thrill it 
must have been to have been part of 
the elegance that was the Normandie, 
the Conte di Savoia and, of course, the 
irreplaceable United States. | gradu- 
ated as a Third Mate from the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy in Kings 
Point, New York, where I spent 
many an hour gazing at relics from 
the great liners of yesterday. I always 
wondered what it would be like to go 
back in time to make a crossing in the 
true sense of the word—the sense 


that was described so well in the arti- ° 


cle. I have worked for several ship- 
ping companies, but somehow that 
just can’t compare with the magic of 
that age. It’s definitely a part of his- 
tory that most travelers today know 
too little about. Thank you for allow- 


ing readers like me to dream about the. 
golden age of transatlantic luxury. 
Mary O'Dowd . ' 
La Grange Park, Illinois 


Robert Hutchinson’s design featured. 
in November was my favorite part of 
that issue. I have admired his work 
in the past, since I like the combina- 
tion of natural materials and Oriental 
motifs. I was especially taken by the 
sandstone-slab tables—an imaginative 
adaptation that complemented his 
design and the existing architecture. 
Miranda Bilroches , 
Tampa, Florida 


I had heard of architect Aaron Green 
before seeing your article (‘Pure 
Lineage,” November 1986) and looked 
forward to learning more about his 
style. But though the text referred to 
the home’s setting, there were no 
photographs of the overall structure, 
which I think would have added an 
interesting dimension to our appre- 


‘ ciation of the interior. 


Wallace Roxbury 
Taos, New Mexico 


Donald Hall’s text for “From the Har- 
vest” (November 1986) was a stimu- 
lating accompaniment to the paintings 
shown. He truly managed to conjure 
the feeling of autumn that the art- 
works so masterfully depicted. As a 
transplanted Connecticut resident 
who misses fall’s “grand opera” col- 
ors, I read his words with wistfulness 
as Well as enjoyment. 
Brad Ellsworth 
San Diego, California _ 


The article by J. P. Donleavy in your: | 
November issue (“To London from 
Mullingar’) was most appreciated. 
His novels are a continuing source of 
enjoyment for me, and I was inter- 
ested to see his byline in your pages. 
Carlene Boyer 
Chicago, Illinois 
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AGGRESSION HAS NEVER BEEN EXPRESSE] 
WITH SUCH DIGNITY. It has never been BMW's mission to deny | 


the aggressive nature lurking at the heart of civilized man. Merely, to provide 
ever more civilized vehicles for its expression. That quest has reached its zenith w 
the BMW 535i. A well-appointed luxury sedan which, in the words of AutoWeek, }Pi 
lets you “feel stable, comfortable and quiet at indecent speeds: * 
How indecent those speeds are can be measured in a pulse-stirring O to OFF 
in 74 seconds. An explosiveness directly attributable to a race-bred, 3.5-liter six- 
cylinder engine. Yet the 535) is distinguished not merely for its sheer power, but ig i 
ne pees ang contro inal ee it. 


t xceeding | reper 
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Products of a microprocessing management ust that adjusts to Bane 
onditions 400 times a second for optimal performance. 
A fully independent suspension “that loves bumpy roads, patchy pavements 


‘tnd.unexpected alterations of course” (Car and Driver). 


And a computerized anti-lock braking system that can help prevent skids, 


ven in panic stops. 


Added to this is a panoply of luxury features ranging from infinitely adjustable 


father seats, to electronic climate control, to a two-position electric sunroot. 


with sreat aplomb and dignity your authorized BMW dealer will be happy 


Which Is to say, if your aim Is not to apologize for aggression but to Express 





1 Supply the appropriate vehicle, at your earliest convenience. 
THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 














Some stories are thrice blessed. This 
month's feature on the residence of 
Ricardo and Georgiana Montalban 
is distinguished by the talents of the 
actor, architect Ricardo Legorreta 
and author Carlos Fuentes. The re- 
sult is both a celebration and an ex- 
ploration—a celebration of the 
| vibrant themes of Mexican culture, 

which the three men share, and an 





JOHN BRYSON 


cxploration of its deep and intricate roots. For besides providing 
the Montalbans with a richly evocative house, Legorreta has 
given Carlos Fuentes a subject worthy of the writer's formidable 
powers. Listen. “As the sound and sight of water take over, 
Legorreta invites us to remember yet another root of his tradi- 


Metropolitan Life 

The residents of the Trump Tower 
pied-a-terre high above Manhattan 
were so anxious to move in that they 
“reserved a place when there was only 
a huge hole in the ground,” says one of 
the owners. And no wonder. Their 
spectacular views encompass Central 
Park, Fifth Avenue and the Hudson 
and East rivers. Inside the apartment is a collection of con- 





JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


Michael de Santis 


temporary paintings and sculpture. To show off both art 
and nature to their best advantage, the couple called on 
designer Michael de Santis, whose work they have often 
admired in our pages. See page 100. 


Reorienting a Classic 

Mimi London’s design preferences run 
to the unconventional, so her purchase 
of a Lloyd Wright home in Los Angeles 
was fitting. After all, no one has ever 
accused the architect—or his father, 
Frank Lloyd Wright—of maintaining 
the status quo. The house, one of Lloyd 
Wright’s early residential projects, de- 
veloped new uses for steel and stone in its cantilevered 
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Mimi London 


balconies. London’s interiors, too, are experimental; they 
reflect her interest in the Orient and her passion for Japa- 
nese textiles, which she’s wrapped around many of the 
furnishings. “The house is in a constant state of change,” 
says London, “with varying priorities based on guests, stu- 
dio work and tryouts of new designs.” See page 108. 
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tion: the Arab oasis of Andalucia, the Alhambra where stone is . 
constantly turning into water. The pools at the Montalban | 
house ripple: They catch the wind from the hills. They capture, *| 
also, the light: Fhe pool is vertically protected by a hollow tower 
from which the source flows; this tower encases a patch of Ma- 
gritte sky, which then becomes a small portrait of heaven. The 
pool reflects the stark sun-and-shadows of the geometry, as in a 
de Chirico painting. Iron grills in the windows looking down 
on the pool hang from heaven like the cages of a Max Ernst 
bird.” A small portrait of heaven. To me, that could serve as an 
apt description of this thrice-blessed project. 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 
Sophia Loren ' 
Great joy and turbulence have charac; 
terized the life and career of Sophia 
Loren, but the film star, who has se- 
renely passed her fiftieth birthday, has } 
always seemed to do much more than 
merely endure. Geneva is her primary 
residence, but part of the year she re- 
laxes at her new, home on Florida’s Williams Island, where 
she is a creative consultant to the project’s developers. | 
There she has the time and frequently the inclination to 
pursue a favorite pastime—cooking. When she was film- 
ing the 1986 TV movie Courage in Florida, she invited the 
entire cast and crew of some thirty people to her home for 
a pasta dinner. See page 116. 





Sophia Loren 


The Collectors: 

A Rare Aesthetic 

In addition to being a distinguished art 
collector Stuart Pivar is an amateur 
flutist. With the recent acquisition of a 
platinum flute, made in 1939 for Wil- 
liam Kincaid of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the eclectic collector has 
merged his two passions. Pivar is also.a | 
founder of the New York Academy of Art. Contrary to 
what many might think, “there may be an advantage in 
not having a million dollars to collect with,” he says, ““be- 
cause then you go for the obvious names and can’t build a 
top collection.” See page 124. 
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Stuart Pivar 


continued on page 20 
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Sanderson. Perennial favorites for town and 


county Y. Vibrant florals, classic prints and woven designs on chintz, linen and cotton. 
And the William Morris Collection. 
ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS 


D&D Building 979 Third Ave. New York City Designers Walk 320 Davenport Road Toronto 
lanta/Miami Hugh Cochran Boston Walls Unlimited Chicago/Minneapolis Holly Hunt Dallas/Houston Gerald Hargett 
Los Angeles: J. Robert Scott San Francisco/Denver Shears & Window Washington D.C. Marion Kent 


Through Interior Designers and Architects 
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continued from page 16 


A Versatile Retreat 

“T like to treat a small place as if it were 
huge,” says San Francisco designer 
Ronald Crosetti, referring to his 
“wooden cube in the mountains” 
around Lake Tahoe. As a result, al- 
though the apartment is only seven 
hundred square feet, the furniture is 
overscale. Where the designer de- 
parted from the norm was in his use of color. Usually, he 
explains, “I’m comfortable with low-key surroundings be- 
cause I like to collect.” At his place in Crystal Bay, how- 
ever, vibrant shades predominate. “It’s the opposite of 
what I usually do,” Crosetti explains, ‘but then it’s not my 
main residence so I don’t have to face all that color every 
single day.” See page 132. 
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Ronald Crosetti 


Alechinsky’s Realm 

With an exhibition of his paintings, 
drawings and graphic works, titled 
“Pierre Alechinsky: Margin and Cen- 
ter,” under way at New York’s Gug- 
genheim Museum (through May 3), 
the artist remains one of the most 
prominent of the figures originally as- 
sociated with a group of northern Eu- 
ropean artists called Cobra. Founded in 1948, the group 
existed formally for just three years, but its influence has 
continued to pervade European art for three decades. The 
movement grew out of Surrealism in the aftermath of 
World War II, and many of the original members are still 
working. The Belgian-born Alechinsky, noted for his 
accomplishments as a graphic artist and collagist, now 
lives in Bougival, near Paris, where he has built a painting 
studio next to the old house where he lives (and is said to 
store his art in the drained swimming pool). It is a town 
once favored by another group of influential artists—the 
French Impressionists, especially Monet and Renoir, more 
than a century ago. See page 138. 
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Pierre Alechinsky 


North Star 

Architect David Coleman’s interests in 
design began at an early age, when his 
parents renovated an old farmhouse on 
Staten Island. But his formal training 
was to come later—at the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Pratt Institute and 
the University of Copenhagen. After 
further study and travel throughout 
Europe and a job designing for Michael Graves, the 
thirty-year-old Coleman has settled in Burlington, Ver- 
mont. There his interests in vernacular architecture and 
New England classicism were given expression in the 
house he designed for local innkeepers Zeke and Emily 
Church, featured in this issue. See page 154. 
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David Coleman 
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Architecture: 

Ricardo Legorreta 

When Ricardo and Georgiana Mon- 
talban decided to build a house in Los 
Angeles, they commissioned Ricardo 
Legorreta, best known for hotels | | 
throughout Mexico. “I asked for some- | i 
thing along the lines of the one in 
Ixtapa,” says Georgiana Montalban, 
who was unconcerned when friends 
warned that Legorreta’s style tends to 
be monastic. Without a true collabora- 
tion “it could have been a mistake to - 
transplant or duplicate what I do in 
Mexico,” explains Legorreta, who had : 
never before built a residence in the ' 
U.S. “The house has the spirit and phi- 
losophy of that hotel, but it is Califor- | 
nian.” And for Ricardo Montalban, it has fulfilled a, | 
longtime dream: “To leave something here after I’m gone | 
that’s part of Mexican culture.” See page 164. 
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Ricardo Montalban 
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Montalban 





Ricardo Legorreta 


New Life for a Medieval Castle 
Since 1956 the Grenoble firm of French ~ 
architect Roger Anger has specialized 
in commercial projects. It was a com- 
plete change of pace, therefore, when 
in 1980 he undertook the lengthy ren- 
ovation of an ancient castle at Crestet, 
which became his home and studio. 
Anger now longs for another project 
with the challenge and sense of history of his own castle. 
Fortunately he lives in the right part of the world for that: 
“T have a glimpse of the castle next door, just a few miles 
from Crestet,”” he says. “It’s visible from my window. I’m 
ready to restore it as a private residence, but I’m looking 
for a partner with the same passion as mine for these good" 
old stones.” See page 184. 


Roger Anger 
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Sound Choice 
Color is one of Georgina Fairholme’s 
favorite things. And for the owners of 
the Long Island estate in this issue, 
who wanted a “pretty, colorful back- 
ground,” the English-born, New York- 
based designer was a felicitous choice. 
Fairholme, who apprenticed with the 
late John Fowler and counts Jacqueline 
Onassis and the Paul Mellons among her clients, is a special- 
ist in the English country look, which she sees as an antidote 
to an era of high-tech and computers. She has defined the 
style as “a coming together of personal taste and many in- 
fluences from all over the world.” Her expertise more than 
satisfied her new clients, who also commissioned Fairholme 
to design their vacation home. See page 190.0 


Georgina Fairholme 


























BREAKFRONT: 
Regency flame-birch 
breakfront book- 
case, circa 1810. 


WRITING TABLE: 
Unusual Regency 
mahogany writing 
table with brass 

gallery, circa 1810. 


CHAIR: One from 
a Set of eight 
Hepplewhite 
mahogany dining 
chairs, circa 1780. 
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We are pleased to announce 
the opening of The Collector’s Gallery. 


Fine antique jewelry, 
decorative accessories, and distinctive gifts 
in a setting of unusual luxury and comfort. 
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Paintings of the Table 


“BEDSIDE READING’ IS A TERM that describes a whole category 
of literature. Such books are unfailingly soothing: chatty 
memoirs and letters from another, calmer age, perhaps; 
something to induce a pleasantly euphoric state before 
nodding off. But while there does not seem to be any defi- 
nite category of bedside pictures, there is a long-estab- 
lished tradition of paintings, at one time very much in 
demand, known to dealers as “dining room art.” 

This market has declined steadily since fewer and fewer 
people have dining rooms and more and more live in a 
condensed manner, eating anywhere. “Dining room art” 
tells of a time when both the aristocratic mansion and the 
bourgeois household had rooms for each aspect of daily 
life: bedrooms, breakfast rooms, studies, dining rooms 
and drawing rooms, not to mention smoking rooms, li- 


ART RESOURCE 


braries and nurseries. Such largesse spoke of big fortunes | 
and practically unlimited domestics; also, of a curiously 
compartmented way of thinking as well as living, with. , 
canons of taste limited to specific settings. Hence the cate- | 
gory of pictures deemed suitable to surround the eater— 
to stimulate the appetite, one supposes. 
But this is difficult to believe, since the sort of pictures 
chosen were generally on singularly unappetizing 
themes—horrific scenes of slaughter, for the most part, 
designated “sport”: stags at bay or torn apart by dogs; 
foxes run to death; salmon being gutted; grouse massa- 
cred on the moors. There were also exotic scenes of pig- , 
sticking or tiger hunts or encounters with grizzly bears, 
all recorded in gory detail. 


Scarcely less disagreeable were the natures mortes that. 
se ' 





ABOVE LEFT: Jan van Huysum’s alluring and highly detailed array of flowers and overripe fruit, visited by 
butterflies and bees, is entitled Fruit Piece, 1722. Because they stimulate the senses, says Lesley Blanch, such paintings are 
especially well suited to the dining room. ABOVE RIGHT: Scenes from the life of Antony and Cleopatra, Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo’s most famous cycle of frescoes, were executed for the Palazzo Labia in Venice and probably completed 
just before 1750. In its Baroque splendor, the painting celebrates the couple’s feast of love. While servants hover nearby 
and, overhead, musicians entertain on horns and a lute, Cleopatra is about to dissolve her pearl in wine. 


continued on page 30 
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classic reeding and stylized shell 
motifs. Classics I by Bernhardt 





offers a collection of pieces for 


bedroom, dining room and living 





room available in Parchment or 





pale Alabaster finishes —each an 





example of Bernhardt’ traditional 





craftsmanship. To obtain a Classics I 





brochure and TOON Be AS 
send $5.00 to Bernhardt, Box 740, 
Dept. A-3, Lenoir, N.C. 28645. 
Bernhardt furnishings are 


available through Bernhardt 
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all that detail. 


coins on earth. 


lous jewelry. 


Please order by April 30th. 


© 1987 FM 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my order for The Franklin Mint Eagle Watch. 

I need send no money now. I will be billed for a deposit of $39.* when 
my watch is ready to be sent to me. The balance will then be billed after 
| shipment in four equal monthly installments of $39.* each. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $3. for shipping and handling. 


Signature 








ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 





Enlarged to show detail. 


At a time when high quality “coin watches” are the ultimate in fashion 
jewelry for men—this watch is something speczal. 

The spectacular sculpture on its face is actually minted. Just like a coin. 
In 24kt gold electroplate on solid sterling silver. It has to be, to capture 


: It’s an original. By famed artist Gilroy Roberts, whose portrait of 
President Kennedy made the U.S. half-dollar one of the most collected 


It’s exclusive. From The Franklin Mint, of course. The one source 
world-renowned both for minting exceptional coins and for creating fabu- 


And it’s a superb timepiece. With a fine Swiss quartz precision move- 
ment and black leather strap. Impressive. Quietly elegant. The price? 
Just $195, payable in convenient monthly installments. 


_ The Franklin Mint Eagle Watch by Gilroy Roberts 


Order Form 
Please mail by April 30, 1987. 


For Warranty information, write to Customer Service, 
The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, PA 19091. 


Mr. / Mrs. / Miss ee SOLS E 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 





Address AS 


City, State, Zip eRe 


Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for shipment. 36 


LESLEY BLANCH 


Paintings of the Table 
continued from page 24 


also qualified for the dining room wall: dead game heaped 
together, hares or pheasants lying limp and seeming to fix 
a glazed eye on the impervious diners, like the stuffed 
heads of antlered deer or tusky boars staring out glassily 
from the walls. Such harping on the kill was particularly 
in evidence during the mid-nineteenth century, when 
Queen Victoria’s England was at its most robustly insensi- 
tive. This was Sir Edwin Landseer’s heyday, and under 
royal patronage he alternated between pictures of lovable 
pets and appalling scenes of carnage in the animal kingdom. 

Some earlier generations had shown rather more re-; 
straint in their choices. Eighteenth-century aristocrats | 
adorned their dining rooms with classical landscapes by ' 
Claude Lorrain—ruins suffused with evening light, set be-, 
side Italian lakes—or, on a more modest scale, perhaps a, 
Richard Wilson painting of distant English hills ... all) 
beauty to eat by. Continuing this tradition are murals by, 
Rex Whistler, commissioned in the years before World 
War II by the marquess of Anglesey for his dining room| 
at Plas Newydd. Here, fantasy and false perspectives: 
dissolve the four walls and merge classical views with; 
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top: A country-house larder is the modest setting for Le Paté, 1743, by Jean-Baptiste Oudry, one 
of France's greatest painters of hunting, animal and still life scenes. ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: Rex Whistler’s circa 1937 
murals for the dining room at Plas Newydd in Wales reveal delightfully engaging scenes. At left, two pam- 
pered pets dispute a bowl of food, while clues to human activity—a burning cigarette, a pair of hastily discarded eyeglasses 
and a book—link the viewer to the room. In another scene, Whistler portrays himself as the garden boy at Plas 
Newydd, holding the viewer’s attention with a fixed stare. In the background, a boy pilfers a piece of fruit. 
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The moment you enter your Chrysler New Yorker, you 
=nter a world of luxury. A world of inner quiet that shields you 
rom blaring city noise. Power and convenience systems that 

instill a strong sense of command. 

But New Yorker's luxury extends far beyond comforts and 
monveniences. Chrysler believes a luxury car should _ be 
eanin incredible driving car. " 

That's why New Yorker's ad- 
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ive-response suspension are 
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ea the lap of luxury, Chrysler wants you to 
be in the driver's seat. 

Test drive today’s 
New Yorker. At your 
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furniture collection, The Grande F 
is handcrafted from oak, then, stroked y 
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BUTE ome 
actual size of 8" tall. 


*/Two distinct sculptures combined 
=) in a single stunning work of art. $150. 


4 
Thé mysterious beauty of rare black 


} porcelain. The purity of rich white bisque. 


) Here is a work that goes well 
} beyond the normal conventions of 
) porcelain art. The fluid grace of a 
pair of elegant cats is captured in 
two complementary porcelain 


sculptures, which together form a 
| single work of art—a work as 
daring as it is beautiful. 

This is “Counterpoint.” Created 
by the gifted American artist Gail 
Ferretti, whose sensitive portrayals 

)of animals have brought her 
international acclaim. Her work has 
| been showcased in major gallery 
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and university exhibitions, and is 


-EXCLUSIVELY FROM 


represented in private collections 
throughout the world. 

In this fascinating new work, 
each imported sculpture will be 
individually handcast to capture 
every nuance of the artist’s sensitive 
modeling. One cat is crafted in 
pristine white bisque porcelain, the 
other in rare black porcelain, a 
medium that is so difficult to craft 
that it is rarely attempted even by 


the world’s leading porcelain houses. 


Counterpoint. A magnificent 
work in a new and intriguing art 
form. Available exclusively from 
The Franklin Mint, and attractively 
priced at $150. 


THE FRANKLIN MINT 





ORDER FORM 


Please mail by April 30, 1987 
Limit: One “Counterpoint” per order 


The Franklin Mint 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please accept my order for “Counterpoint,” 
an original work by Gail Ferretti, to be 
crafted in jet black and pure white 

bisque porcelain. 

I need send no money now. I will be 
billed in 5 equal monthly installments of 
$30.* each, with my first payment due 
when my work is ready to be sent to me. 


*Plus my state sales tax 


Signature 
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the real landscape lying just beyond. 

Another kind of dining room pic- 
ture belonged to the once-popular 
late-nineteenth-century school of 
narrative art headed by Jean Vibert. 
These paintings, known to dealers as 
“cardinal stuff,” dwelt with photo- 
graphic exactitude on scenes of 
churchmen enjoying ecclesiastical 
banquets. For many years the mar- 
ket was flooded with such jocose 
scenes—originals, copies and finally 


RUGGERI 


cheap reproductions—of biretta- 
headed prelates in their scarlet, lace- 
trimmed robes lifting their glasses. 
Tomorrow Will Be Friday was the title 
of one celebrated canvas in which 


jolly friars were depicted bringing in 
lordly dishes, carried high above 
their tonsured heads. Waggish luxury 
among the godly was evidently just 
the stuff a large public once chose to 
whet its appetite. 

There is yet another category of 
painting long recognized as suitable 
to adorn a dining room—or any room 
as far as Iam concerned, for these sev- 
enteenth- and eighteenth-century 
Flemish, French and Italian still lifes 
of flowers and fruit are ravishing. 
Hung above the sideboard or man- 
telpiece, they have a rapturous exu- 
berance that must have cheered the 
most acidulated dyspeptic and given 
zest to others who, between the 
courses, could almost smell the fra- 
grant flowers. The paintings over- 
flow with bouquets—roses, peonies, 


LESLEY BEING 


Paintings of the Table 


continued from page 30 


tulips, narcissus and all else. Some- 
times, beside a trail of vine leaves, 
there will be a bunch of grapes on 
which a drop of dew glitters, or a dec- 
orative butterfly discovered among 
the foliage, or a white cockatoo pick- 
ing at the golden flank of a melon. . 
Natures mortes of this order are not 
the only kind suited to the dining 
room. They are challenged—and, to 
some critics, surpassed—by a more 
restrained kind, as exemplified by the 





“This jolly porker guzzling his mush in- 
stantly sharpens one’s appetite,” claims Les- 
ley Blanch, who keeps “Porky” in her living’ 
room. The painting, which she found in an 

Italian street market, was probably a shop 
sign for an early-19th-century butcher. 





seventeenth-century Spanish master 
Francisco de Zurbaran, who painted 
religious themes for the most part and 
left behind an unmistakably national 
school of lesser artists. 

There is a religious fervor in the 
pictures of this school, a somber aus- 
terity and strength that are essentially 
Spanish, but apart from the occa- 
sional presence of a skull, most of 
these exquisitely simple compositions 
would be perfectly placed in a dining 
room. Against a dark background, 
perhaps a cell, we see a basket of lem- 
ons glowing among their leaves: that 
is all. Or it might be a plain white 
china bowl containing cherries— 
white cherries—or pale quinces. 
Subtlety lies behind such apparently 
innocent simplicity. And also piety, 


as if, in the act of painting, these ' 
Spaniards had been devoutly prais- 

ing the Lord, from whom all bounty: 

flows. In short, grace at table. 

A more hedonistic note sounds in 
the work of some Eastern painters. If | 
not engaged in battle, the figures are | 
usually feasting in a manner that im- | 
parts an air of agreeable dissipation 
entirely suited to the dining room. 
Persian and Mughal miniatures dwell 
on this theme in terms of the most 
elegant abandon. Both Safavid and . 
Qajar paintings often show star- ' 
crossed lovers quaffing wine, inex- ; 
tricably entwined, in flowery fields : 
where gazelles sport. Indian princes } 
feast on rooftops, by moonlight, at- ! 
tended by the barely gauze-clad la-' 
dies of their zenana. “| 

If we agree that food, whether rep- 
resented by natures mortes or by peo- 
ple tucking in, is the perfect subject | 


for the dining room, we must accept | | 


that the choice is bewildering. Paint- 
ers of the Baroque age dwell on 
scenes such as Cleopatra dissolving a 
pearl in wine to impress the already 
besotted Antony. Frans Hals’s rum- 
bustious sitters drink and eat with 
unrestricted enjoyment. Eighteenth- 
century French artists stress les petits 
soupers intimes, in candlelit alcoves, 
food and love together. 

But none of these works really in- 
volves us. We do not know much 
about the food as such; nor, I think,’ 
do we care much for the company as, 
curiously, we do when confronted 
by primitive paintings on the same 
themes: food and feasting, preferably 
in rustic settings. 

The sort of pictures I have in mind 


are by those untutored painters of the | 


last hundred years or so, to be found 
in all parts of the world. They were 
often by itinerant wanderers painting | 
shop or inn signs on their way. The 
needs of largely illiterate populatioris 
produced singularly vivid images, 
at once decorative and beguiling 
in their innocence. In Mexico, Tur- 
key and Afghanistan I have seen ex- 
actly the same idiom. A tipsy-looking) 


continued on page 36 
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For exciting 7-day Mexico 
cruises, the Island Princess sails 
this fall between Acapulco 
and Los Angeles. Book 
under deposit by July 4 
and save $400 per couple. 
Hundreds more 
with advance payment. 
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British Registry 


“The Panama Canal is one cruise 
I could take again and again. 


It’s just an incredible experience. Even after all the times I've been 
there with the Love Boat, I still get a thrill going through the locks. 
And what a cruise it is. The best ports between Acapulco and San 
Juan. Like Aruba, Martinique, Curacao and St. Thomas. 


And when you sail on the magnificent Royal Princess, you're 
sailing the finest ship afloat. Great service. Terrific entertainment. 
Fabulous food. An Italian dining staff that pampers you. And 
British officers as charming as the captain of the Love Boat. 

Now that Princess has lowered their fares, why sail on anything 
but the best. Save $500 per couple on many of their 10 or 1-day 
fall or winter cruises by booking before July +. Hundreds more if 
you pay in full at least six months in advance. And youll fly free. 
So ask your travel agent to make your date with a Princess. 


The most famous name in cruising” 


(>= PRINCESS CRUISES 


Caribbean - Transcanal + Mexico + Alaska + The Orient + South Pacific +» Europe 

















Butter come and visit us at Stand A44 


Maastricht Antiques and Fine Arts Fair 
7-15 March 1987. 
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Paintings of the Table 
continued from page 34 

















































bed bearing a top-heavy mattress ' 
will denote a night’s lodging; a plate 
and a samovar, a restaurant; a large 
pair of scissors and a needle, the 
tailor; a grinning mouthful of teeth, 
the dentist, and so on: an infinity 
of everyday needs thus represented. 
And since food is both a primary 
need and, often, a rare treat, paintings 
of food take on a special appeal with 
these artists, whose work is infused 
with an intensity of emotion as of 
some paradisaical vision. I remember 
one such picture in Mexico, of a table 
(perspective rather shaky) crammed , 
with every imaginable local deli- 
cacy—roast iguana, frijoles, cheri- 
moyas, guacamole, mounds of 
tamales and tortillas, flasks of te- 
quila—to make the mouth water. 
Since my own living room is 
where I eat and work, it is adorned 
with a number of such primitive, es- 
capist paintings acquired on my trav- 
els. They alternately stir memories of 
halcyon voyages and sharpen my ap- 
petite, since some of them are in- 
spired by the pleasures of the table. 
One, painted on a piece of tin, was 
executed for me by an Afghan lorry 
driver, in the naive manner of the 
plaques decorating his vehicle. A tea- 
pot and a melon, for my sustenance 
en route; the roses and mosques I ad- 
mired on my way; and a roaring lion, 
which, he assured me, I might en- 
counter if I strayed away from the 
protection of his lorry. This picture 
has the most evocative powers, and 
always transports me back to the 
country I loved so passionately. 
Another—early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury English, I would guess, and 
equally naive—is a wooden panel of a 
life-size pig, probably a shop sign ad- 
vertising pork sausages, but I don’t 
dwell on that. Indeed, the creature’s 
evident delight, guzzling his bowl of 
mush, little trotters planted firmly, 
tiny eyes glinting with pleasure and 
no thought of the morrow, is exactly 
in the right spirit for the dining 
room. And even if it is not art, it is 
just the sort of companionable picture 
I like to eat by.O 
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Driving through the hills of northern Connecticut, you round a curve and 
discover Mill House of Woodbury—seventeen showrooms filled with 
thousands of pieces of fine English antique furniture. You could wander here 
for days, lost in delight—but our sales staff is waiting to direct your steps and 
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Mill House Antiques 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
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Willard Collection, 1455 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20004 (202) 737-0077 
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For our 276 page color catalog, please send $15.00. 
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MCM Handcrafted Perfection. Designed by 


Seoul 





MCM: The Roman numerals symbolizing 
the 19th Century, the era of mobility 
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CORN IS AN INESCAPABLE element in the 
texture of American life—good corn 
and bad corn, entertaining, enliven- 
ing, mawkish and vulgar corn. We 
are surrounded by every sort of it ev- 
ery day, and often we dismiss it as 
irrelevant or unimportant when it is 
in fact neither. Corn is big business 
and small-c culture. There are mar- 
kets and warehouses bursting with it, 
but whatever else it may be (and it 
can be anything) it is not vicious. Its 
intent is to amuse, to titillate, to titi- 
vate and to lead us into harmless (if 
sometimes expensive) temptation. 

To some corn confirms the “‘I- 
wouldn’t-be-caught-dead” fastidious- 
ness of their taste. To others it defines 
class or caste—highbrow, middle- 
brow, lowbrow. To still others it tells 
much of the nature of the twentieth 
century, as shards tell much of the 
Aztecs, and for those who like to 
stand back and observe, as I do, it isa 
constant source of entertainment and 
revelation of man’s foibles, particu- 
larly my own 

For many years I exchanged items 
of corn with a friend who was a 
museum director. | never knew what 





THE ROYAL PAVILION, ART GALLERY AND MUSEUMS, BRIGHTON 


Corn, Glorious Corn 


might turn up in my mail any more 
than he knew what might appear in 
his. We did not exchange postcards or 
greeting cards, the very essence of 
which is too often corn and therefore 
too obvious. We exchanged objects 
come upon by chance almost any- 
where we happened to travel. The 
last one I received from him was a 
small inflatable plastic palm tree 
from Florida (it soon wilted). I had 
sent him a yellow plastic tray with a 
flying Virgo (nude) on it, from a 
roadside café near Mantua. He had an 
amused eye for sincere “bad taste,” 
objects that were meant to be art but 
turned out to be corn, often expertly 
executed, and were without the in- 
tentionally cute, hoked-up or ruth- 
lessly quaint qualities inherent in 
most commercial corn. 

There is, admittedly, something 
snobbish about judging corn that 
other people take to their hearts, but 
everyone is a snob of some sort— 





To Russell Lynes, “corn is a constant source of entertainment and revelation 
of man’s foibles, particularly my own.” ABOVE: Allegory: H.R.H., The Prince Regent 
Awakening the Spirit of Brighton, 1944, by Rex Whistler, is “pure corn.” 


intellectual, social, physical, spiritual, 
you name it (as I tried to thirty-five 
years ago ina little book called Snobs)... . 

Corn is an American term, but it is, 
by no means limited to our continen- 
tal borders. It is related, as you would. 
expect, to corny, which one dictio- 
nary tells me comes from “corn-fed 
[music] played in country style, out of | 
date, hillbilly.” This definition dates 
the dictionary, as country style is ob- 
viously one of today’s most up-to- , 
date and prevalent kinds of musical ; 
corn. Another dictionary says that | 
corny means “old-fashioned and sen- «, 
timental’” and that corn is anything 
considered “trite, dated, melodra- 
matic or unduly sentimental.” Still | 
others give corn such attributes as , 
“lacking in subtlety and full of cli- 
chés” and “mawkish,” a word that, 
according to this source, originally 
meant “nauseating.” 

There is, to be sure, corn that is 
nauseating. Think of the commercials 
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THE MERCEDES-BENZ S-CLASS 
AND THE MYSTIQUE OF THE “BIG MERCEDES,” 


From era to era over the decades, few auto- 


mobile series have been accorded the admira- _ 











tion verging on awe that surrounds the 
premier sedans of Mercedes-Benz. 

Shown in descending 
order at left are examples 
dating from 1955 to 1963 
to 1972 to the 1987 S-Class Wg 
sedan in the foreground. The 
“big Mercedes,” they are pop- 
ularly called. Not so much 
in tribute to their size—substantial 
but never excessive—as to their prowess. 
Powerful in a silky way, baronially comfortable 
rather than garishly luxurious, a big Mercedes 
manages to blend the dignity of a limousine 
with what one journal terms “the innate ability 
to leap yawning stretches of landscape in 
single, effortless bounds.” The big sedan as 
! marathoner, in brief. With the stamina to 
endlessly devour the miles on any highway in 
the world, at a pace that might exhaust the 
drivers of lesser cars. If not the cars 
themselves. 

A big Mercedes of any era is remark- 
able. The current series, the S-Class, is the 
most remarkable yet. For its choice of three 


models, crowned by the 5.6-liter gasoline V-8 


© 1987 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc., Montvale. N.J. 


o60SEL. For one of the slipperiest aero- 
dynamic shapes ever bestowed on a large 
sedan. For its library quiet within 100 
sumptuous cubic feet of living space. 
For its brilliant use of electronics 
—to activate its Anti-lock 
Braking System (ABS), for 
example. And to deploy its 
Supplemental — Restraint 
System (SRS)—with drivers- 
side air bag and front seat 
belt emergency tensioning retractors 
—within a fraction of a second of a major 
frontal impact. 

And at root, it represents Mercedes- 
Benz: no mere assemblage of trendy tech- 
nological hardware but a specimen of auto- 
motive integrity. In every seam and sinew, in 
every glossy inch of its hand-rubbed finish. 

To drive an S-Class sedan is to 
partake of one of the timeless motoring tradi- 
tions. More important, it is to experience a 
synthesis of high performance and high refine- 


ment matched by no other automobile. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 
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that turn up on or about Mother’s 
Day, when otherwise healthy senti- 
ment gets downright gluey. But for 
the most part corn is silly, soupy, 
healthy and cheerful. Along with the 
Kewpie doll, pink plastic flamingoes 
and teddy bears, America invented 
and seeded the nation with that most 
outrageous and corniest of cultural 
symbols, the movie palace, the blithe 
and financially redoubtable concep- 
tion of Marcus Loew. He understood 
the American appetite for glitter and 
pastry-cone architecture, for three-di- 
mensional corn on a scale of magnifi- 
cence. For some it was the essence of 
bad taste; for many of us it was the 
epitome of delightful nonsense, the 
best kind of corn; for others it was a 
temporary dreamworld accessible to 
anyone for seventy-five cents or less. 
The theater, presumably from the 
days of Euripides, has been a pur- 
veyor of both rude and sophisticated 
corn, and opera plots often seem the 
apotheosis of the mawkish, over- 
blown, trite and sentimental. 

The point at which high art and 
corn meet is often where art cele- 
brates abstract virtues, like Justice, or 
where the artist sets himself the task 
(or is commissioned to perform it) of 
personifying a victory or the glories 
of a hero. One of the great artists of 
the nineteenth century was in my es- 
timation also, when he set his mind 
to it, one of the corniest. I give you 
J. A. D. Ingres, whose magnificent 
portraits are anything but corny. I 
have in mind a painting called Apo- 
theosis of Napoleon I—a nude emperor 
in a chariot drawn through the heav- 
ens by four steeds, accompanied by a 
female with a trumpet who holds a 
garland over his head, which is al- 
ready adorned with a laurel wreath. 

] have another favorite, also a cele- 
bration of royalty in a most unlikely 
circumstance. It is a 1940s painting 
by English artist Rex Whistler called 
Allegory: H.R.H., The Prince Regent 
Awakening the Spirit of Brighton. 
(Brighton, you will remember, is 
where the prince regent built his 
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Corn, Glorious Corn 
continued from page 42 





ABOVE: By dressing docents like period dolls, 
Colonial Williamsburg plays a role in what 
Lynes calls “cornification.” BELOW: “The 
movie palace was the epitome of delightful 
nonsense,” he says. The Chicago Theater’s 
murals were painted in the 1930s. 


elaborate, onion-domed, quasi-Orien- , 
tal Royal Pavilion.) The prince, a 
plump fellow with wings and a dou- 
ble chin, is clothed only in a very 


slight veil, strategically placed by the 
winds of decency, and a blue satin 
ribbon to which is attached the Star of 
the Order of the Garter resting on his 
nether end. There is the garter on his: 
right leg above the calf, and he wears 


pumps. He is half kneeling and. 


plucking at the edge of a sheet that, 
evidently, until he got hold of it, cov- 
ered the Spirit of Brighton, a slender. 
young maiden reclining on what 
may be pillows on the ground. She is 
clad only with a narrow pink ribbon 
around her waist. Behind them is an 


evening seascape capped with rosy, | 


whipped-cream clouds. 


I am not sure of the size of the ; | 
painting (I describe it from a color ; | 
postcard sent me by a corn fancier), « 


but the carved label on the frame sug- 


gests that it must be quite large—five | 
by eight feet perhaps. Whatever its | 
size, it is corn in full flower, quintes- , 


sential corn. 

Of the myriad manifestations of 
corn with which our society is 
plagued or enlivened, depending on 
your aesthetic reflexes, there is one 
that though not overlooked needs to 
be named. It is the cornification of 
villages and sections of cities. Every- 
one is aware of what has recently 
come to be called gentrification (a 
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Corn, Glorious Corn 
continued from page 46 


word so new that it does not appear 
in the 1975 edition of the American 
Heritage Dictionary), which means 
the upgrading of real-estate values by 
sprucing up neighborhoods to look 
genteel—i.e., like the homes of gen- 
try. Cornification often goes hand in’ | 
hand with gentrification. It means (I 
should know, I just made it up: ut 
cornify; n cornification) the corny- 
ing-up of a neighborhood or perhaps 
a shopping street to make it look old- 
fashioned and cute. (The British have | 
been doing this for years.) i | 
Colonial Williamsburg is an exam-; | | 
ple of Early American cornification. , 
The corn is not in the conscientious * | 





Whatever else 
corn may be, it is 
not vicious. Its 
intent is to titillate 
and lead us into 
harmless temptation. 








and valuable archaeology practiced 
there; it is in such cosmetic devices as 
dressing up the servitors, docents and 
craftsmen like period dolls, superim- 
posing the fake on the real to achieve 
the quaint and corny. Something of 
the sort happened in St. Louis a cou- 
ple of decades ago when it cornified a 
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WN o = run-down part of the city and called 
DY was = wD it, as I recall, the Gas Light Square 
© oC Te =e = District. (It came to wish it hadn’t.) 
oe ON 2 c 2 S m | im) | S There is a bit of cornification in 
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Crafted by the hands of Harden. The new Etoile Collection of over 70 solid cherrywood and upholstered pieces, reflecting the classic lines and carvings of 
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Williams, Design Group for Kelle 
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ARTISTS DIALOGUE: HOWARD TFIODGKIN 





The Texture of a Dream 
By David Sylvester 





The expression of feeling—‘most often particular moments of great pleasure or pain” —is intrin- 
sic to Howard Hodgkin’s paintings, such as Reading the Letter, 1977-80. The artist works in oil on 
wood, a surface that gives his evanescent subject matter a substantial and enduring foundation. 


AT A TIME WHEN artists are tending to 
make it at an early age or not at all, 
Howard Hodgkin has rather sud- 
denly come to the forefront of Euro- 
pean painters while in his fifties. 
Born in London and working in his 
home country, he had to wait until 
1977 for his first one-man show at a 
major gallery abroad, the André 
Emmerich. Yet when he exhibited at 
the Venice biennale in 1984, Time re- 


corded that “not since Rauschen- 
berg’s appearance at the Biennale in 
1964 has a show by a single painter so 
hogged the attention of visitors,” 
while The New York Times said, 
“There was virtually universal agree- 
ment that if the prize system had not 
been abolished in 1968 the first prize 
would have gone to Howard Hodg- 
kin.” In 1985, back home, he won the 
hotly discussed Turner Prize. And in 


1986 acollector paid over $60,000 ina 
New York salesroom fora tiny picture. 

So recognition has come late, by 
current standards, but then Hodgkin 
has been a late developer. In his 
mid-forties he was doing stylish, 
intelligent paintings that, while they 
had a recognizable voice of their own, 
were using a borrowed language—a 
language abstracted from classic 
French modernists such as Matisse 


continued on page 62 
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To see some accidents coming, you'd have to be born with radar. But you’re 
not, so GM is working to give you the next best thing. Radar for your car. The option 
to “see” all around you, all at once. It’s called Obstacle Detection. Just one of the many 
safety features GM is developing for cars of the future. 

Obstacle Detection will operate by sensors strategically placed all around your 
car which will sense and warn you of obstacles you're Si giving you a 
chance to avoid them. 

At GM, we can't prevent all accidents from happening, but we want to help you 


steer clear of as many as we can. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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Our design and manufacturing expertise 
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On a watery theme: aquamarine softly hand-washed over broken cream with outlined faux-marbling. 
The coolness of the flag stone floor is contrasted with the richness 
Of the fruit in the fabric and the handpainted mural tiles. 


HE TRADITION of English furniture, which to order in Smallbone’s West of England workshops. 
goes well back before Chippendale, is carried The designs include Old Pine, Oak and the exclusive 
on by Smallbone in authentic English cabinet | Hand-painted kitchen inspired by Robert Adam. All 

making. Each kitchen is designed and hand-made — are compatible with US. and European appliances. 
NEW SHOWROOM: A & D BUILDING, 9TH FLOOR, 150 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK, TELEPHONE (212) 935-3222 


Please send $5.00 for your full color Smallbone Brochure of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms with this coupon to: 
| Smallbone Inc., 150 East 58th Street, New York, N.Y. 10155/or telephone (212) 935-3222. 
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The Texture of a Dream 
continued from page 54 
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In Heirlooms, 1984-86 (above left), and Sad Flowers, 1979-85, Hodgkin creates illustionistic spaces 


without losing the flatness of the picture plane. “To produce a satisfactory illusion of depth,” he 


explains, “you first have to be able to say, ‘Here is a flat surface, now we can open doors in it.’ ” 
I 


and Léger and spoken with a quirky 
English accent. The pictures were 
good and they were interesting, but 
they were fairly lightweight. All of a 
sudden they started to glow with 
feeling and mystery, to speak ur- 
gently of deep personal obsessions, 
and they have gone on doing so with 
increasing resonance. 

Visitors to his studio find that 
paintings hanging on the wall are 
concealed behind white calico. This is 
not removed, even if you know him 
well. Hodgkin explains, “I never 
show any unfinished pictures, be- 
cause my pictures don’t mean any- 
thing until they’re finished.” He 
doesn’t even show them to fellow art- 
ists for comments—nor, he says, does 
he offer such comments: “The milieu 
I grew up in said that you were to- 
tally autonomous or nothing at all. 
There’s no Cedar Bar for English art- 
‘ All the same, Hodgkin con- 
stantly avows his distaste for the long 


ists.” 


tradition of eccentricity and idiosyn- 
crasy in English painting. “I’d hate to 
think it was inescapable,” he says. 
Not only does he keep the pictures to 
himself, he keeps them to himself tor 





a very long time. He never finishes 
one in less than a year, and often the 
process takes five years or more. 
There are usually fifteen to twenty 
paintings in progress. Small pictures 
get moved from one of his four stu- 
dios to another, “sometimes to break 
a block,” he says. “Stepping outside is 
a continual problem when you work 
by yourself.” 

Two of the studios are in London, 
around the corner from the British 
Museum. One is in the country, 
twelve miles from Bath. The fourth is 
in the Welsh capital, Cardiff. Hodg- 
kin uses all of them all the time, but 
mainly those in London. One, which 
he has had since 1977, is the ground 
floor of a three-story terraced house 
built in the eighteenth century. He 
lives on the upper floors, literally 
above the shop, for until he bought 
the house the ground floor was di- 
vided into two small shops—a book- 
store and a café. It is now one long 
narrow space, daylit through a screen 
of opaline fiberglass running parallel 
to the shopwindows. So that secretive 
painting is done virtually on the 
street, a busy street with the sounds 


DERRY MOORE 


ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: HOWARD HODGKIN 








The artist—in his studio near Bath—deliber 
ately restricts himself to a limited number o} 


marks, creating his own unique language. “Fo| 


me that has taken a very long time,” he says 
| 


of traffic and voices floating in 
Hodgkin recalls, “Only once did m} 
blood run cold—when I heard some 
one say, ‘D’you know? Howar¢ 


Hodgkin is in there, painting away) 


It was not a voice I knew. : 
Recently the artist had the luck t' 
find a much larger studio space righ 


at the back of that house—a disuse 


factory. ‘““The other three studios al 
have side lighting. What I’m reall 


enjoying is working at last by ligh 
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Howard Hodgkin 
continued from page 62 


from above,” he says. “But much as I ; 
love the English light, to me the ideal 
would be to have the American light 
as well, in New York City.” So far he 
has only made prints there. Indeed, 
he has hardly done any painting 
abroad, although he is a great trav- 
eler. Above all, like so many English- 
men, he is a dedicated traveler in 
India. For twenty years now he has. 





“The milieu I 
grew up in said that 
you were totally 
autonomous or 
nothing at all.” 





gone there almost every year, his ad- 
diction undiminished by his having 
picked up a tropical illness that 
almost killed him. 

“T don’t know how much my own 
work has been affected by being in 
India,” Hodgkin says. “The colors of 
the landscape are rather like the col- 
ors of the landscape anywhere. There 
is something, though, about people 
lounging in almost empty interiors 
on very hot afternoons that may have 
got into my work. What really has 
got into it, probably, are the moods, 
the way people live. And, of course, 
looking at Indian paintings must 
have affected my own.” 

Looking at Indian paintings is an 
activity at which Hodgkin has be- 
come highly expert. He started col- 
lecting them at the age of thirteen, 
buying two miniatures he could not 
afford. He borrowed money to bet on 
a horse, expecting to pay for them out 


of his winnings—but naturally lost. © | 


However, he then sold one of the 


miniatures for enough to pay for | 


both. Many of the twentieth-century | 
artists who have enthusiastically col- 
lected the art of various remote soci- 
eties have done so rather naively. 
Hodgkin, however, has built up and 
refined a first-rate collection of Indian 
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In Charleston's 

exquisite Drayton 

Hall, Lyndhurst 

Directoire polished 

chintz based ona 

design in the Hudson 
River mansion, Lyndhurst. 


The past Eee 


sol ate 
ecaptured in the caune of today— 
> aperennial Schumacher forte. ! 
















Preservationism—the knowledgeable and 
professional interest in maintaining the arti- 
facts of Americas historic past - 
—is a relatively late-day 
phenomenon dating to 
the 18505 and Pamela 
Cunningham's de- 
termined efforts to 
“save” a rapidly de- 
teriorating Mount 
Vernon. However, in 
recent years it has 
become an ever-more 
important and accelerat- 
ing popular movement. 

In 1949, The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation was char- 
tered by Congress to encourage 
the public to participate in the 
preservation of America’ history 
and culture. (Nationwide there are 
currently a total of seventeen historic proper- 
ties owned by The Trust.) Schumacher’ Na- 
tional Trust Collection features a wide variety 
of decorative accessories all based on details 
garnered from over a dozen of the celebrated 
Trust properties. 

In the inviting library designed by C. Dudley 
Brown & Associates of Washington, D.C. 
(Brown has served as a design consultant for 
the Trust), the main star is the loveseat, its 
glazed Brittany Faence chintz patterned with 
flora and fauna borrowed from a platter in the 
Woodrow Wilson. House Museum in Washing- 
ton; from there, too, are the Chinese Stree of the 
ottoman and the draperies and the Normandy 
Tea Chest wallcovering. The Fitzhugh Border 
comes froma mugat Virginia’ Woodlawh Plan- 
tation. Filoli Tapestry, on the pull-up chair and 
Casa Amest, the table cover, both derive from 


“We kept house, the Past and I, 
The Past and I; 
I tended while tt hovered nigh, 


Leaving me never alone.” 
—THOMAS HARDY 


There’ a very modern palette 
at work in the oak-panelled li- 
brary of the late nineteenth 
century Manhattan brownstone 
shown here. (The key clues to its 
modernity are the slightly off-center 
hues and the unexpected harmonies.) 
Yet all the elements—fabrics, wall- 
covering and carpet—have their design roots 
deep in the past and, more specifically, deep in 
a past that has been carefully nurtured, pre- 
served and maintained. 








Fitzhugh Border from a mug 
in Virginias Woodlawn Plantation; 
Normandy Tea Chest wallcovering 

from the Woodrow Wilson House. 


















Oversize platter, 
a gift to President Wilson 
from the people of 
Normandy, basis for 
loveseat fabric, 
photo, opposite. 


Schumacher’s Illustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of a serie 


penod documents in the California mansions 

after which they are named. 

The needlepoint rug features petit 

point floral motifs surround- 

ing the medallion and 

is a prime example of 
Schumacher’: pains- 
taking collection of 
needlepoint from all 

over the world; a 

number of the exclu- 

sive designs are inter- 
preted from such Trust 
house museums as Clive- 
den in Philadelphia and Deca- 
tur House in Washington. 

Since its foundation almost a 
century ago, Schumacher® has 
specialized in the authentic repro- 
duction of historic and important 
fabrics and has led in the preserva- 
tion of valuable interiors. Decade after decade, 
architects, designers and decorators have 
counted on Schumacher’ artistry not only for 
authenticity but for an alert and knowing sensi- 
tivity vis-a-vis the most contemporary in color 
and hue. Today, yesterday, tomorrow—they 
are all essential parts of the continuing 
Schumacher design story. 
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SOME 
START TRENDS, 


OTHERS 
CREATE LEGENDS. 
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WE CREATE LEGENDS. 


One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
Write for brochure 


Du Pont TEFLON’ 


soil & stain repeller 

















DREAMS OF 
TOMORROW. 


A life size bronze by 
Kay Worden. 

For a catalogue 
showing forty original 
bronzes in various 
sizes send $4.00. 

Kay Worden 

24 Fort Wetherill Road 


Jamestown, R.I. 02835 
(401) 423-1758 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE 


Howard Hodgkin 
continued from page 66 


paintings, drawings and textiles. 
Most of it has been on loan for some. 
time now to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum—which testifies both to its 


quality and to his ambivalence about ~ 


his collecting habit. “It’s an emotional 


strain I think I’m too old to contend | 


with,” he says, “finding the things 
and wondering how I’m going to pay 
for them and endlessly worrying 
about how to hang them. It’s a great 
relief to wake up with bare walls. 
Living with objects is only a little less 
difficult than living with other peo- 
ple, don’t you think?” 

Hodgkin’s history as a_ collector 
provides a clue to his strength as an 
artist. It shows that from early on it 


was clear to him what he cared about, 


as Well as showing that what he cares 
about is special and exotic. Being a 
late developer meant that he was 
slow only in giving full expression to 
his obsessions; the obsessions were 
defined early. From the start he was 
involved in conveying, through the 
medium of an abstract structure 
richly colored and_ succulently 
painted, the mood of some particular 
situation—unique or repeated—in 
which people were interacting in a 
room. A high proportion of the early 
works were portraits of friends in 
their habitats. In these paintings he 
was dealing with perceptions of the 
lives of other people, which tended to 
take the form of affectionate but ex- 
treme caricatures. His artistic matu- 
rity has come as he has come to deal 
with his own life. 

“I think my earlier pictures tended 
to be more voyeuristic than they are 
now,” says Hodgkin. “In recent years 
they’ve been much more about my- 
self, or about incidents which person- 


ally involved me, at least. There’s a © 


picture called Reading the Letter. 


which is in fact a picture about a very * 


anguished experience. It had to do 
with a letter written to someone else, 
which was very unpleasant for me to 
hear. The picture is about the mo- 
ment when it was being read aloud 
and I was in the room.” 





continued on page 74 





RIAL LALIQUE 


southern california 





‘or further information on the SEVILLE Chandelier, please write to Lalique, Dep't A.D.S. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Nae) 
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[_CATALoGs U:S.A.© SPRING COLLECTION o 9 We've gathered catalogs from the nation’s best 
e r department stores, specialty shops and mail order firms. 
( a ta logs WI th @ Bursting with new ideas for your spring shopping. Order 


now from the coupon at the bottom of the ad. 
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Howard Hodgkin 


continued from page 70 


He talks about his pictures as if 
they were Victorian narrative pic- 
tures. What actually confronts us in 
Reading the Letter is a couple of large 
gray blobs in the middle of a struc- 
ture of highly colored rectangles. Does 
this convey the emotions that would. 
arise in the situation Hodgkin de- 
scribes? It certainly conveys a sense of 
emotions that are complex and unquiet. 

It also presents a style that makes a 
truly individual contribution to the 
repertory of modern painting. Mod- 
ern painting excels in flatness. 
Though Raphael or Titian, while re- 
presenting depth, used devices which , 
affirmed that a painting is essentially ° 
a flat surface, modern painting tends 
to assert its flatness more explicitly,, | 
more insistently. Hodgkin’s work 
does that, but at the same time denies 
it by creating a prospect of deep , 
spaces—mvysterious, promising and , 
threatening. His pictures are an arena 
for this locked struggle between flat- 
ness and depth. This is partly due to 
his way of using oil paint—a way the 
old masters employed but modern 
painters generally do not. Hodgkin 
makes use of transparent glazes, 
putting one color on top of another so 
that the color underneath is visible. 


Vixen Hill Gazebo 


BERGDORF GGDDMAN 


2. There is only one Bergdorf Goodman. A special 
world filled with unlimited luxury and unique inno- 
vative style. And now our Fashion Books can bring 
this world home to you from the newest designs of 
women and men to exciting gifts and accessories for 
the home. One year subscription. $7.00 










VIXEN HILL GAZEBOS 

1. If you can turn a wrench or know someone 
i 

who can you Can enjoy the luxury of a Vixen Hill 
















Gazebo this spring. Choose from over 30 combina- 
tions of styles and sizes of the finest quality pre- 
engineered gazebos available. 20 pages. $2.00 


DAY-TIMERS: 
Tools for 
achievement. 


LINA LEE 


BEVEALY HILLS + NEW YORK + THE CRESCENT, DALLAS + SOUTH COAST PLAZA 
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4. Discover how the unique Day-Timer Personal 
Organizing System can help you accomplish more in 
less time—automatically. The world’s leader in time 
management since 1947, we sell to more than three 
million successful men and women each year. FREE 
150-page full-color catalog features a wide array of 
distinctive business products. 

















3. Lina Lee presents Spring/Summer ‘87. The Look 
The Mood. The Style. A season interpreted in the 
sophistication of Lina Lee. Over 250 designers for 
women and men. Clothing, shoes, and accessories 
Brochure, $5.95 
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STAFFORDSHIRE HOUSE, INC. 


6. Specialist in 18th & 19th. C 
English Ceramics. Color cata- 
logs feature early Delft, Salt- 
glaze, Worcester, Whieldon, 
Toby Jugs, Wood, Walton, Sher- 
ratt, Staffordshire portrait fig- 



























: 5. » Best Sellers : po ee ial Sie a - There is a certain relationship, per- 
i on Cassette i >be haps, to that greatest connoisseur of 
1 wv“ . 

: e Full-length : =e a Sp the exotic and exponent of self-con- 
i Readings i : vis sf PANY sciousness, Delacroix. Equipped with 
1 1 Shibumi Trading Ltd. f thee 

e Send for Free the rich armory of the European 
i t TRADITION, QUALITY, STILLNESS a : ‘ sth 
1 Brochure A] 7. An elegant collection reflecting the Zen spirit of tradition in oil painting, Delacroix 
i §| Japanese design. Tatami Mats. Antique Sake Jars. 


brought a new shorthand directness 
to it. Hodgkin, equipped with the re- 
ductive apparatus of modernism, re- 


Ikebana Vases. Stone Lanterns. Water Hammers. Go 
Tables. More. Descriptions of Japanese tradition and 
culture fill half our catalog. $2.00. 


Send coupon to: CATALOGS U.S.A.% Nielsen Inquiry Service 























8. STURBRIDGE YANKEE 

























and bath linens, authentic bistro 
ware, elegant bath accessories, 
delicate lamps, enchanting dolls, 
BM music boxes and more! Send 
$4.00 for a 2-year subscription to a 
32-page catalog. 





emotion, the texture of a dream—the 
way dreams are made of dangerous 
fragments of life slipping into and 
out of one another.0 
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Would you have believed a door could 
make that much of an improvement? 
It can n when you replace your old sliding 
patio door with 
The Atrium Door. 
The all wood Atrium Door comes fully 
assembled, sized to fit most standard patio 
door openings. You can install it yourself. 
Or ask your dealer for the name of an 
authorized installer in your area. 


Energy efficiency, exceptional security and 
long lasting beauty make The Atrium Door 
ihe best choice. 

Call toll-free. Get the names of The Atrium Door 
dealers and authorized installers in your area who 
can help you make a big improvement in your home 
with the built-in quality of The Atrium Door. Call 
1-800-527-5249, in Texas call 214-634-9663. 








The Atrium Door: & Window Corporation + PO. Box 226957 « Dallas, Texas 75222- 





™ 


aero A 
Somgoa! =* Comfort-E is a product of AFG Industries. AA 





$100 Savings on 
The Ultimate Atrium Door! 


Now at participating dealers, you can buy 
The Ultimate Atrium Door, which normally 
sells for $799*, for only $699! 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| This is the most popular Atrium Door, pre- 

| finished with PPG’s maintenance free Poly- 

| cron exterior coating that’s warranteed for a 
decade and featuring AFG’s Comfort E high 

| performance glass! 

| But hurry, this $100 savings can only be 

| offered for a limited time. 

| 

| 

| 


«the 
Atrium 
r. 


*$799 is the National Average Retail Price at 
time of promotion for a 6/0 x 6/8 door 
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Available through your architect or interior designer 











joatskin armoire. 
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To the Trade 











Kitchen Interior Design 


Expect a certain elegance in the kitchen interior designs and you 
will experience SieMatic. 


It's where design joins function in a total kitchen concept. 
See a beautiful example in SieMatic’s 1001 KL, a traditional style in 


high gloss, snow white lacquer with rails and knobs of gleaming brass. 


SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design for traditional, contemporary 


and thoroughly modern living. Available through your interior designer 
or architect. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


BACK IN 1969, Fred Imberman began to 
realize he wasn’t the sort of man to 
continue life as a social worker. And 
his new brother-in-law, Robert Israel, 
was having similar career doubts; 
he’d earned a University of Washing- 
ton degree in advertising but was be- 
coming increasingly disillusioned 
with the field. And so it was, quite 
simply, that a confluence of family, 
restlessness and gnawing curiosity 
happened to create what has become 
one of New York’s most prominent 
antique-furniture establishments, 
Kentshire Galleries. 

Now it’s often true in the antiques 
business that galleries are handed 
down through generations, the fine 
eye for an extraordinary inlay or or- 
molu mounts sharpened by seem- 


By David Rosenthal 





ABOVE RIGHT: English furnishings fill 
Kentshire Galleries, owned by Fred Imberman, 
left, and Robert Israel. ABOvE LEFT: A Queen 
Anne bureau-bookcase, circa 1710. 





ingly genetic ties. And though Fred 
Imberman’s father was in the busi- 
ness, the son had rarely paid much 
attention to the firm’s silver, china 
and standard English furnishings. 
When the two young men took over 
the business, a decision was made to 
virtually start anew. 

“We very quickly discovered we 
wanted to acquire pieces that were 
more interesting, more exotic than 
what a lot of the more conservative 
dealers—who were then our clients— 
cared about,” recalls Israel. “We had 
to make a choice.” 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


An English Accent at Kentshire 





“What we did,” continues Imber- 
man, “was effectively cut loose all our 
existing trade. We wanted to exhibit 
the best furniture you could see, ex- 
citing furniture, furniture with dif-_ 
ferent colors, lacquers, decorative 
embellishments and whatnot.” 

A noble goal perhaps, but a risky 
one. While dealers and collectors con- 
tinued their love affair with all things 
French, Queen Anne or Jacobean, 
Robert Israel and Fred Imberman 
moved counter to the market. They 
began specializing in the elegant. 
eclecticism of Georgian and Regency, 
started purchasing Victorian, and 
even branched out into the wilder; 
ness of Chinese Export, Irish and An- 
glo-Indian. Either they were very 
shrewd, it seemed, or very crazy. 
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SCOTT RIXEN, UTD. P 0. Box 53484, Atlanta, Georgia 30355 404/261-8963 


Exclusive Decorative Fabrics Available Through Architects and Interior Designers 


New York—D & D Building, Suite 1010; Atlanta/High Point/Washington—Marion Kent; Boston—Ostrer House; Cincinnati— By-rolfoloreitoy 18 ya a ‘ 
Houston—Walter Lee Culp; Los Angeles/San Francisco/Denver/Seattle—Kneedler-Fauchere; penis ih ae Ela en er La a LC ea 
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DECOR ATION & DESIGN BUILDING PRE aT ou 
979 THIRD EVAN Le) (at 58th St.) NEW YORK CITY 10022 « 212-758-6830 





ae RE BOSTON * CHICAGO + DALLAS » DENVER + DETROIT + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES = MIAMI 


ve MINNEAPOLIS - SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE » WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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-NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary | i 
antique resourceinthe world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 ab 
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“When we started buying Regen- 
cy,” says Israel, “we traveled not just 
to London but to northern England, 
the West Country and Scotland, and 
south as far as Brighton and Plym- 
outh—all over. But many of the deal- 
ers got nervous because they were 
sure this stuff wouldn’t sell in New 
York. Places that had always given 
my partner’s father credit suddenly 
made us pay cash in advance, because 
they figured we’d be out of business 
in no time flat.” 

As things turned out, tastes caught 
up with the Kentshire duo. Today 
an inventory of some six thousand 
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pieces is spread over the thirty thou- 
sand square feet of the company’s 
eight-story building in lower Man- 
hattan. The mood is welcoming and 
unintimidating; the airy layout and 
descriptive provenances are more 
museumlike than commercial, and 
even the clearly marked prices don’t 
detract from the atmosphere. And 
though Georgian and Regency fur- 
nishings predominate throughout the 
gallery, Imberman and Israel justly 
pride themselves on the range and 
strength of their stock. 

Having envisioned Kentshire as a 
resource for designers and collectors, 
they maintain an extraordinarily 
large, multi-period selection of En- 
glish furniture and accessories. A 
pewter-inlaid Coxed and Woster 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


An English Accent at Kentshire 
continued from page 78 


bookcase from 1690 stands near an 
eighteenth-century paper screen 
painted with naive scenes celebrating 
a country marriage. A George II con- 
sole table that once belonged to Jane 
Austen coexists with an earlier, un- 
usually elaborate architect’s desk. 
Close by is one of their favorite pieces, 
a William IV circular dining table, ad- 
justable through a mechanized-gear 
system into three distinct sizes. It’s just 








ABOVE LEFT: A coromandel screen pro- 
vides a backdrop for a Regency sideboard in 
the style of Thomas Hope and a famille rose 
bowl. ABovE: A pair of Regency convex mirrors 

overlook a Sheraton-style triple pedestal 
table and rare set of twelve Chinese 
Export black-lacquer chairs. 





the sort of whimsical gadgetry Re- 
gency fanciers love—practicality and 
beauty without stuffiness. 

“English furniture blends in with a 
more casual, less formal style of life,” 
Israel says, trying to explain its cur- 
rent popularity. “For the relaxed, 
country-home look of many places 
today, Regency is quite sought after.” 
Adds Imberman: “If you compare 
important English pieces with impor- 
tant French pieces, the English can be 
a bit more accessible, especially in the 


context of modern architecture. The 
English and French often employ the 
same basic techniques, but English 
furniture is scaled-down enough 
that people seem more at ease with 
it in their homes.” 4 

The “thrill of the hunt,” as Israel 
calls it, takes the two dealers traveling 
an inordinate amount of time. “Your 
heart pounds when you find some- 
thing really special,” says Israel. 


“Even if we’re at an auction some- 


where and a satinwood piece comes — 


up that’s virtually black, we look at 
each other and know we can bring 
back its luster.” 

The greatest exhilaration, though, 
comes léss from the realization of po- 
tential (Kentshire has its own exten- 
sive in-house restoration shop) than 
from the unforeseen discovery. “On 
any given day,” says Imberman, “you 
never know what you'll find.” For 
example, the owners enthusiastically 
recall the tale behind a set of Chinese 
Export dining chairs they’re cur- 
rently selling for $180,000. 

“We were at an estate in northern 
England about three years ago and 
we saw these eight chairs,” recalls 
Israel. “They were made for a family 
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CIMAI<RRON 


The sporty spin of Cadillac. 


Cimarron for 1987 is a remark- 
able blending of comfort and 
convenience features that 
meet Cadillac's high standards, 
with a sporty new dimension 
that includes more standard 
performance features than 
ever before. Compare the 
luxury. Compare the perfor- 
mance. Most important, 
compare the value of 
Cimarron with anything else in 
its class. 


The luxury side of Cimarron. 


As you would expect with a 
Cadillac, many luxury features 
don't cost extra. What's standard 
on Cimarron? Leather seating 
areas, leather-wrapped tilt 
steering wheel, push-button air 
conditioning, AM/FM Stereo 
radio? power-assisted steering, 
brakes, windows, locks, driver's 
seat and antenna, plus cruise 
control, controlled-cycle wipers 
and much more. 


‘May be deleted for credit. 





The sporty side of Cimarron. 


With the 2.8 liter V6 multi-port, 
fuel-injected engine, now stan- 
dard in 1987, Cimarron delivers 
125 horsepower—nearly 50% 
more than last year’s standard 
engine. Also standard is a new 
5-speed manual transmission, 
and a gas-charged Bilstein- 
Delco suspension system which 
is tuned for the precise response 
of a sport sedan with the ride 
comfort of a Cadillac. Visit your 
Cadillac dealer soon and dis- 
cover Cimarron, the sporty spirit 
of Cadillac. 
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Originals 


FINESSE THAT SHOWS 


For our catalog of unique, hand-tailored, 


custom order furniture and your dealer name, send 
$5 to Pearson, Dept. P-19, Box 2838, High Point, NC 27261. 


Pearson 


Lane. 72 








STATTON 
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Send $3.00 for colorful catalog. 
STATTON FURNITURE MFG. CO. HAGERSTOWN, MD 21740 








ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


An English Accent at Kentshire 
continued from page 82 


named Brooks about 1800, and all 
were decorated with a badger on the 
splat. Well, it wasn’t until a couple of 
years later that we were finally able 
to acquire them. But we did, and even 


before they had been delivered, we 


went to a local sale here and saw four 
other chairs. We both said, ‘Hmmm, 
these look familiar.’ When we exam- 
ined them it turned out they were all 


part of the same set, signed in Chi- | 
4 


nese characters and numbered.” 


“It’s nice to reunite them,” adds | 
Imberman. “One wonders if there are | 


any others still to be discovered, but 
since we're young we may have a 
chance to find out.” 

Equally satisfying, but perhaps 
more momentous, was the time the 


partners examined a rather unassum- | 


ing Georgian drum table at a New 
York house sale. Curious to see its in- 
tricate construction, they peered un- 
derneath, only to find a cache of old 
documents concealed in the base— 
the most significant being the last 
public address of Abraham Lincoln, 
handwritten and signed by the six- 
teenth president. The partners then 
honorably announced their findings 
to the estate. “We couldn’t imagine 
owning these papers and selling 
them,” says Israel. “But the family 
was somehow able to part with them 
within a couple of weeks.” 

But parting is often such sweet sor- 
row, especially in the antiques game. 


And so unpredictable. Imberman and | 


Israel find that some of the pieces 


they love most, the ones that inspire | 


them greatly, remain in the gallery 
longest. And the ones they never 
dreamed they’d sell? These can go 
moments after being put on display. 
Since no one ever really knows, the 
partners claim, the best and only pol- 
icy is to please thyself. ; 

“If we have no emotional reaction 
to a viece,” says Israel, “then it isn’t a 


piece co buy. Only if something ap- | 


peals io you is it worth acquiring.” 
“When you shop here,” adds Imber- 
man, “you're not only buying our 
expertise and our opinion, you're 
buying our taste.” 0 
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HOW DO YOU DRESS 
ANAKED WINDOW? 


Let’s face it. Windows don’t always 
come into this world dressed to suit 
you. So when you move, or things 
wear out, or just plain “ugly” out, 
you start the search for something 
special. Confess. How many times 
have you put that perfect room 
together, looked at the windows 
and said, “Now what am | going 

» to do?” 


| | Can be custom-tailored to fit any size or shape. 


» Start with something new and 
wonderful. Duette® 

This exciting new window fashion 
, from Hunter Douglas does a lot 

_ (more than cover your windows. It 
: dresses them in style, with a rich, 
, distinctive look that enhances any 
room, any decor. 


4 | 





| 
|Get the luxurious feel of fabric. 
4/4 marvelous thing happens when 
* you first see Duette. You can’t take 
: \your eyes off of it. Light filters 
‘ through the soft, translucent fabric 


! nawarm, radiant glow. But some- 








« hing else happens when you touch it. 





Suddenly, its incomparable texture 
delights your senses. And you can’t 
take your mind off the possibilities. 


Enjoy the perfect blend of 
beauty and function. 

Like any truly smart fashion, Duette 
is as versatile as it is beautiful. The 
exclusive honeycomb design adds 
strength, and allows Duette to be 
custom-tailored to windows of 
unusual shape or size. 

This unique construction makes 
Duette highly energy efficient. It 
also lets you choose from a full range 
of designer colors which face inside, 
while maintaining a consistent, 
uniform white outside. 


Innovative honeycomb design provides strength 
and energy efficiency. 






























Count on lasting, timeless beauty. 

Rarely is something this precious 

so easy to care for. What’s more, 

Hunter Douglas guarantees’ Duette. 
Once you’ve seen Duette, you 

won't be satisfied with anything 

else. So call us today. Because the 

sooner you get your hands on 

Duette, the sooner Duette can dress 

those naked windows. 
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Versatile top-down/bottom up operation. | 


Duette is available at custom 
window covering and fine depart- 
ment stores. For your free Duette 
fabric sample and catalog, call 
1-800-32-STYLE, or write to | 
Hunter Douglas Window Fashions, | 
Department A, 601 Alter Street, Hi 
Broomfield, CO 80020. 








’YHunterDouglas 


“Contact Hunter Douglas for more information on the Duette 
three-year Limited Warranty 


This product is covered by one or more of the following U.S. patents 
in addition to many foreign patents and other pending U.S. patents 
4,450,027 4,603,072. Made in USA 
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FOR- COEBEGHORS 


Joseph Moure’s California Impressionist Paintings 
By Irene Borger 





EARLY IN THE twentieth century, 
Americans not yet confident of their 
aesthetic tastes imported wine, bal- 
lerinas and European art. Eschewing, 
the vernacular, they gained polish 
by traveling abroad, preferably on 
lengthy Grand Tours. California, 
three thousand .miles in the wrong 
direction from New York, simply 
did not appear on the cultural map. 
While historians have long sug- 
gested that the rise of the movie in- 
dustry in Hollywood was largely due 
to the favorable weather and terrain, 
they have only recently acknowl- 
edged that the ability to work out 
of doors all year round—in an 
astonishingly varied environment of 
mountains, deserts and sea—also 
lured thousands of artists to settle in 
Los Angeles and Laguna Beach. 
“Most people think Los Angeles 
was a cowtown that didn’t develop 
until after World War II,” art collector 
Joseph Moure says. “But it’s clearly 
not true. Although at the turn of the 
century one didn’t come to California 
to establish a reputation, by the twen- 
ties there were several museums, 
many art clubs and patrons and a dis- 
tinct, colorful style of painting.” 
| Many of the artists coming to Cali- 
i fornia had been trained abroad or in 
the East. Aware of European painting 
yet freed by the lack of institutional 
and critical scaffolding in the West, 
painters found the privacy necessary 
to develop their individual styles. 
Without polemic or manifestos the 
vigorous community of artists work- 
ing en plein air launched a school of 
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Inspired by the California landscape, a 
school of painters developed in the 1920s 
whose works now form the focus of Joseph 
Moure’s collection. ABOVE RIGHT: Jack Wilkin- 
son Smith’s Mountain Trail. RiGHT: To Moun- 
tain Heights and Beyond by William Wendt. 











continued on page 90 





















Show your respect again. 
eB 


She raised you from a little boy to a man of substance. Taught you ee 
integrity, tradition. So when you left Tokyo, you took your mother’s words of 
wisdom with you. Why not tell her how much they’ve meant to you? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone?’ 


Economy Discount Standard 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 3am-2pm 8pm-3am 2pm-8pm 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* $ .95 $1.20 $1.58 


*Average cost per minute varies depending on the length of the call. First minute costs more; additional minutes 
cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 
3% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information or if oles) 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800°874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 
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spacemaker door 


Spacemaker"door shelves. A SpaceCenter 27 exclusive on 
both the refrigerator and freezer doors. Extra-deep shelves easily 
accommodate 3-liter and gallon bottles, even 6- : iene while 
special “snuggers” keep small items secure. 


MOIST 'N FRESH 
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’ Ara ADR ara with TID 
temperature and humidity controls. While 
_ vegetables stay fresher and crisper when moist, 
fruit fares better when cool and dry.And meat 
likes it cooler still. This advanced feature accom- 
modates them all. 


\ 5) AREGISTERED TRADEMARK OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Refreshment Center and Electronic 
Diagnostic System. The fold-down dc 
grants easy access to frequently used i 
and even provides space to prepare tr 
Next door offers chilled water, crushed 
cubed ice anda diagnostic system thc 
keeps tabs on SpaceCenter 27's vital 
functions. 





HOUGHI 


THE GE SPACECENTER 27. THE WORLD’S MOST bedi 
THOUGHT-OUT FOOD edited SYSTEM. 








“OR FOOD. 


Quick Serve under- 
shelf storage trays. 
Five unbreakable left- 
over dishes that can 
go into the microwave, freezer or dishwasher. Sliding 
into a special under-shelf rack, they occupy space 
that usually gets wasted in ordinary refrigerators. 





“2 a look that fits beautifully. With three colors or black glass to 
> from, SpaceCenter 27 complements any decor, Or custom build 
nn trim kit for a look that’s truly unique. 


An open-and-shut case for better food storage. 
Keeping all the things you eat and drink clearly 

in mind, General Electric takes great pride in 
unveiling the SpaceCenter 27 food-storage 
system. To call it a refrigerator would be missing 
the point. No mere refrigerator ever had so much 
going for it. Inside or out. 

Because besides being huge (26.7 cubic 
feet), the SoaceCenter 27 makes the most of space 
that until now has gone largely unused. And with 
one unique feature after another, it keeps every- 
thing from appetizers to leftovers fresher, better 
organized and easier to reach than ever before. 

Of course if would be thoughtless not to sin- 
gle out one particular SpaceCenter 27 feature— 
The GE Answer Center® service. If you ever have 
any questions, call us toll-free at 800-626-2000. 

The GE SpaceCenter 27.A whole lot of think- 
ing went into it. And at 26.7 cubic feet, so cana 
whole lot of food. 


We bring good things to life. 
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landscape painting known as Califor- 
nia Impressionism. Widely exhibited 
and celebrated until the Depression— 
when the milieu changed—much of 
this work subsequently went under- 
ground or, more precisely, into the 
basements of museums. 

Joseph Moure, a businessman, ini- 
tially collected pre-Columbian art 
and Pueblo pottery. He discovered 
California Impressionism well before 
the field developed its current cachet. 
Formerly married to Nancy Dustin 


rop: Moure in the living room of his Pasa- 
dena, California home. Behind him: Topanga 
in Spring by Hanson Puthuff, and pieces of the 
Pueblo pottery Moure originally collected. 
At right, Granville Redmond’s By the Sea. 
ABOVE: Jessie Arms Botke’s Sacred Cranes. 








FOR -C@EEEGTORS 


Joseph Moure’s California Impressionist Paintings 
continued from page 86 


Wall Moure, an art historian and cu- 
rator, Moure says he learned about 
the work “by osmosis.” He explains, 
“I have always been interested in 
looking at art, but when I started col- 
lecting I had neither a precise direc- 
tion nor real parameters. The genesis 
of my interest in the California Im- 
pressionists was certainly Nancy’s re- 
search, and that knowledge allowed 
me to continue and develop on my 
own. But I think if it weren’t for fate 
I'd still be on the outside looking in.” 

While Nancy Moure was assidu- 
ously researching her Dictionary of 
Art and Artists in Southern California 
Before 1930, published in 1975, Joseph 
Moure began developing his own ex- 
pertise by combing both northern 
and southern California for paintings 
and materials. “I spent hours and 
days and weeks and months pursu- 
ing work,” he says. “Not a weekend 
went by without a painting, a book or 
an exhibition catalogue from the pe- 
riod coming home with me. 

“At one time,” he recalls, “I would 
follow up any lead anywhere.” In 
one of his early forays he located a 
work in a hospital thrift shop; an- 
other turned up at the Rose Bowl 
swap meet. As his search widened 
and his criteria became more defined, 
Moure found one important painting 
in Nova Scotia, another in Edin- 
burgh. But perhaps his favorite pic- 
ture was once the most inaccessible, 
though it was right under his nose. 

“T saw the William Wendt for a 
number of years before I had the op- 
portunity to own it,” he says. “When 
I worked in downtown Los Angeles I 
occasionally went to meetings at the 
California Club and often lingered to 
look at their Wendt. If you weren’t 
a member—which I wasn’t—there 
were always gentlemen reminding 
you to move along. Several years 
later, after learning that the picture 
was in a private collection on loan to 
the club, I was eventually able to buy 
it. It was a major day in my life.” 

Although his collection ranges 
chronologically from a 1900 still life 
by Paul de Longpre (who received a 




































parcel of land of what became prime 
Hollywood real estate for three of 
his flower paintings back in 1902) to 
a robust 1936 landscape by Milford 
Zornes, Moure identifies the 1920s as 
the decade of peak activity and the | 
era of the finest work he owns. ; 

“When my wife and I first began 
looking,” he says, “we had the feel- 
ing there was a tremendous amount 
of work. After all, there came to be 
three thousand names in the book. ; | 
But it turned out, of course, that there | | 
was a finite group of good painters ' 
with a consistent body of work.” sal 

When Arthur Miller, art critic of * | 
the Los Angeles Times from 1924 to , 
1958, wrote, For the artists of the 20s. | 
in Southern California, the sun vi- | 
brated color twenty-four hours a | 
day,” he was surely referring to the | 
painters William Wendt, Granville , 
Redmond, Edgar Alwin Payne and 
Jack Wilkinson Smith. Each com- 
bined reverence for the landscape | 
with bold technique. Wendt, known 
as the dean of southern California 
landscape painters, imbued his ele- 
gantly structured compositions of 
rocks, trees and canyons with muscu- 
lar strokes. Another painter, Jessie 
Arms Botke, depicted exotic birds in 
luminous paintings, murals and 
screens, setting them in an imagi- 
nary, often gold-leafed, universe. 

Joseph Moure has supplemented 
the paintings with artists’ correspon- 
dence and photographs. More con- 
cerned with social context than with 
identifying actual landscapes, Moure 
notes: “History embellishes my 
appreciation. I think if you’re seri- 
ously interested in an artist, it’s im- 
portant to know the circumstances | 
that led to the creation of a work.” 

He adds, “People once thought 
California was a haven for philistines, . 
but we’ve come to see there was 
quite an aesthetic life here—think of 
the architecture and crafts. To know | 
about the cultural heritage not only 
makes me feel differently about 
living in southern California, I’d say 
these pictures make me feel differ- 
ently about living. Period.” 0 
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PRADO CLASSIC WOOD SWINGING PATIO DOOR. CITATION ALUMINUM SLIDING PATIO DOOR, 


PRADO INSULATED SWINGING PATIO DOOR 





ARIEL SLIDING PATIO DOOR CHADEAU AUTHENTIC FRENCH DOOR CARVEL WOOD SLIDING PATIO DOOR 





ADD SOMETHING SPECIAL TO YOUR HOME. 
: ADD PEACHTREE INSULATED PATIO DOORS. 


Peachtree insulated patio doors 
are special because they are 

so beautiful. So beautiful, and 
so versatile. You have six slid- 
ing and swinging door styles to 
choose from. And Ariel patio 
doors match Ariel windows, 
inside and out. 

Next time, add something 
special to your home. Add a 
Peachtree insulated patio door. 

For information on 
Peachtree’s complete line of patio 
doors, entry doors and windows, 
call this toll-free number. 











WINDOWS & DOORS 


A COMPANY OF THE INDAL GROUP 








800-447-4700 


IN ALASKA — 800-447-0890 ARIEL PATIO DOOR WITH MATCHING CIRCLE HEAD WINDOW. 


CHADEAU FRENCH DOOR WITH 
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MATCHING SIDE LITES AND TRANSOM. 
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©THE WICKER WORKS 1986 STONE & STECCATI PHOTOGRAPH 





send $2 for color brochure 


the wicker works 


267 eighth street, san francisco, california 94103; telephone (415) 626-6730; telex 330408 

san francisco, los angeles, seattle, denver/kneedier-fauchere; chicago/karl mann chicago; troy (mich.)/nancy mason; j 
portiand/wayne martin, inc; seattle/designers showroom, inc; dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc; miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoyy 
boston/george and frances davison; new york/jack lenor larsen; philadelphia, washington/duncan-huggins, ltd. 
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sneath it all. Ultra If BedSack. 


q 


Bees : 

|<urious treat for body and eye, Ultra II BedSack’ bedclothing delights 

jenses with comfort, elegance, conventence. Provides protection for all 

jsides and top of mattress and boxspring. Superb fit for easy, beautiful 

haking. Fluffy no-thread quilting. Machine washable, no-iron. With R A 
hing PillowSack’ at fine linens departments ED U 


t TEFLON" soi stain repeller_ is used on many Perfect Fit products BEDCLOTHING 


Perfect Fit Industries, Monroe, NC. A Home Furnishings Enterprises company. MADEIN AMERICA 
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The issue is not affording the best. The issue is finding the best. 


Nic ready to welcome you to 
Metropolitan Tower is the finest residen- 
ial staff of any condominium in New York. 
Every member has been carefully chosen 
vith the same unswerving focus upon quali- 
y evident throughout Hie entire building. 
(ou will find all of them gracious, helpful 
nd genuinely concerned with making your 
fe Here truly satisfying. 
The first person to welcome you to 
letropolitan Tower will be John Ac kerman, 


a in 4 


building manager, who will make certain 
that everything Bbout your new home meets 
your expectations. 

Operations superintendent, Elmer 
Simon, supervises the staff of maintenance 
men, porters, valet, service car operators, 
doormen, lobby attendants and concierge. 

Our 24 hour conc ierge desk is he nde d 
by attractive, multi- lingual ¢ ‘ynthia Hsiung 
who can arrange for eve srything from put- 
ting fresh flowers in your apartment to leas- 


ing a private jet. She also oversees the wine 
cellar, chauffeurs’ waiting lounge in the 
garage, and our communications center. 

The staff of our private dining club on 
the 33rd floor, will be supervise d by Lon 
Sulkoski of Taste Alliance. Here a fine chef. 
wine steward and staff of waiters will attend 
you. And our fitness club will be managed 
with equal attention to your needs. 

One, two, and three bedroom apart- 
ments from $328,000 to $2,000,000. 





> WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. ON SITE SALES OFFICE. BY APPOINTMENT ONLY (212) 432-5700. 


| der/Developer: Harry Macklowe. Sponsor: Carven Associates. Marke sting and Sales Consultant: M.J. Raynes, Inc. Offering by 


| 





5 Bp pectus only. This offering is being made in NY State. We are pleased to announce that this offe ring plan has been declared effective. 
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poggenponi 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


























To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or path as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send 
$ 7.00 for full color catalogs to Poggenpohl USA Corp. (also available in Canada) (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 
efax: (201) 934-1837, 


Allendale, New Jersey O74O1U.S.A., Tel: (20) 934-1511, Tx.: 710999 9206 pogg all usa, Tel 
ufactured by Fr. Poggenponhl KG, West Germany. Est. 1892. 


Poggenpohl cabinetry man 
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! AVERY BOARDMAN.» 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 1OO22 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Space 365, 8687 Melrose Avenue, CA 90069 
) (213) 659-1660, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


Kaplan & Fox Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 

Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 

Peter Mandel, Inc. 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 33137 305-573-0600 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 

The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, $.W. Washington D.C. 202-646-1540 


Design: IDC Interior Design Associates , Inc. 





Brochure on Letterhead Request * 164 Page Color Catalogue and Price List-$35.00 Credited « Thru your interior designer or architect 
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You may not think of Jeep when 
you hear the words “luxury 
cars: But if you want every- 
thing those words imply, virtu- 
ally anywhere you might want 
to go, you'll want to become 
familiar with Wagoneer Limited 
and Jeep Grand Wagoneer. 
Each of these vehicles is a 
true luxury car, in every sense 
of the word. But each one’s 
also a Jeep. A hill-climbing, — 


Wagoneer Limited 


stump-pulling, bear-down and 
get-it-done Jeep. That means 
these versatile vehicles are 
going to get you places, and 
(eComaarterexcmoldeoaeltbetia mer) cam 
Volt Orem m env ete lancsenl8) es e 
While both Grand Wagons 
and Wagoneer Limited share a 
Jeep heritage and a feeling of _ 
lavish comfort, eachhas its 
own personality. To be cigs Se 
GRAND WAGONEER | 
Enter Grand Wagoneer reat i 


any of its four doors and you’! 
find plush surroundings for uy 
KoRI be cog Se zeit r 
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‘D UP AND 
1B 60. 


AGONEER LIMITED 

Diem le ice eunlehasoIel oes As 
il you. The 4-door Wagoneer 

ited still has more room 

‘nany other domestic 4- 

‘Sel drive vehicle in its class 
=nough for five adults and 

laty of cargo. Go with the - 

<¥ optional 173- eee 

- litre Power-Tech Six engine, 

: you'll see that Wagoneer 





power game too. ‘To take - 

















advantage of all that power, 
every Wagoneer comes 
standard with an all-new 
4-speed automatic overdrive 
transmission. 

If your travels take you 
places that are well off the 


Silke er ene m CON eel one 

truly unique vehicles. Because 

- whether you're taking a trip to 
the mountains or a trip to the © 
ited beats its competitionat 


Meee 
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Jeep dealer. Safety belts save lives. 













Op ae ones 


Available for purchase or lease at your participating 


Grand Wagoneer 
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Metropolitan Life 


Highlighting a New York Collection ~ 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 
GRA C naan) a1 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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PRECEDING PAGES: High above Manhattan, a 
[rump Tower apartment designed by Mi- 
chael de Santis employs lustrous surfaces and 
a predominantly monochromatic scheme to 
set off an extensive collection of contempo- 
rary art. Kufa Gate Shaped (Protractor Series), 
1967, by Frank Stella, and Whitening, 1971, by 
Sam Francis, share a wall in the marble- 
floored living room. The entrance hall dis- 
plays Louise Nevelson’s Wing Column, 1959; 
opposite is Arnaldo Pomodoro’s soaring bronze 
Asta Ciclare, 1978. Artwork illumination by 
Wendelighting. Wallcovering and pillow fabric 
from Clarence House. Baccarat crystal ashtray. 


EVERY YEAR THERE are about twenty- 
three perfect days in New York City. 
They arrive with the spectacle of au- 
tumnal color, flee the white-gray of 
winter, reappear in the dazzling 
green of spring. For those who visit 
New York when they want to—not 
when they must—these are the days 
of preference. The owners of an art- 
filled apartment high in Manhattan’s 
Trump Tower—who describe them- 
selves as “always on the go, always 





traveling to art exhibitions” —rarely 
miss any of those days. 

But while this pied-a-terre in the 
sky affords an incomparable pan- 
orama of the city below, the true fo- 
cus is on the large collection of 
contemporary art. The display and 
highlighting of the paintings and 
sculpture were of paramount impor- 
tance to the owners, who called in de- 
signer Michael de Santis. 

“All of the art,” he says, “could 
have suffocated the relatively small 
space in which we had to work—that 
was both the problem and the chal- 
lenge.” Add his clients, who make 
their permanent residence in Lausanne, 
“We're delighted with the solution.” 

Their collection includes sculpture 


LEFT: Living room windows reveal a Central 
Park panorama that is partially reflected in 
the painted glass ceiling. Displayed on the 
wall, from left: Adolph Gottlieb’s Centrifugal, 
1972; Hans Hofmann’s Frolic, 1959; and Sol 
LeWitt’s Wall Structure #9, 1984. In a corner is 
an untitled Calder mobile-stabile, 1970. On 
the windowsill is Henry Moore’s Working 
Model for Reclining Figure Circle. On the clear 
pedestal nearby rests a white marble work by 
Minoru Niizuma, Castle of the Eye. The low 
table holds a bronze by Barbara Hepworth, 
Three Oblique Forms, 1967, and Moore’s Arm- 
less Seated Figure Against Round Wall, 1957. 


103 





by Henry Moore, Alexander Calder, 
Jean Arp, Barbara Hepworth, Louise 
Nevelson and Arnaldo Pomodoro; 
paintings by Frank Stella, Hans Hof- 
mann, Adolph Gottlieb, Morris 
Louis, Sol LeWitt and Sam Francis. It 
:s built around the premise, says one 


of the owners, “of collecting pioneers 


of style and time. It goes without say- 
ing that we must find the works aes- 
thetically pleasing, but what most 
interests us is that these artists are 
witnesses to their time.” 

Provided with photographs and 
the dimensions of each work of art, 
de Santis completely renovated the 
original interiors, leaving only a 
bathtub in place because the clients 
liked the color. They also wanted the 
paintings placed on dark—but not 
black or brown—walls. A fabric. sam- 
ple in an aubergine hue ultimately 
determined the color scheme for the 
walls and furniture. Not quite purple, 
not quite burgundy, the color, which 
appears throughout the apartment in 
a variety of materials, relinquishes its 
richness to the prominence of the art 
collection. Michael de Santis selected 
sofas and ottomans with clean lines 
and positioned them away from the 
walls. A lighting system set into a 
dropped, painted-glass ceiling indi- 
vidually frames each work, eliminat- 
ing shadows. “It’s really interior archi- 
tecture rather than interior design,” 
say the owners of the arrangement. 

De Santis, however, was not 
merely conceiving a gallery space, he 
was designing a home. He wanted a 
bedroom that encompassed the lux- 
ury of a first-class hotel suite with the 
efficiency afforded by bountiful clos- 
ets and built-in office space. Such a 
plan required attention to numerous 
small details. To afford the splendid, 
unobstructed views of Central Park, 
de Santis created a raised platform for 
the bed itself and positioned it at just 


Occupying a mirrored niche in the dining 
area is a Jean Arp polished bronze, Thales de 
Milet, 1951, while on the wall are two works 
by Adolph Gottlieb. A circa 1775 royal silver 
wine cooler from Mallett adorns the table. 
Crystal and china from Baccarat; silver flat- 
ware from Tiffany’s. Clarence House fabrics. 
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the right angle to the cityscape. Then 
he added bedside touch-controlled 
electronics to adjust the blinds, the 
lights, the concealed stereo system, 
even the angle of the bed. 

The closets were given the same 
fine attention: lacquered drawers 
with glass windows; subdued amber 


lighting that comes on when a door is 
opened; even roll-out shelves spe- 
cially designed to accommodate the 


owners’ much-used traveling bags. 

Among the clients’ requests was 
that the kitchen not look like one, but 
nonetheless function as one. De 
Santis faced the lower cabinets with 
gleaming stainless steel and the up- 
per ones with black glass, covering 
the countertop in black granite. So in- 
tegrated is the kitchen with the en- 
trance hall that visitors think they’re 
seeing a well-outfitted wet bar—pre- 
cisely what the owners had in mind. 

It is de Santis’s command of details 
and materials that gives this apart- 
ment its understated elegance and 
comfort. There are subtle connections 
between the art and architecture. Af- 
ter passing a stark black Nevelson 
with its hidden recesses and crannies, 
you come to a Pomodoro—a shiny 
bronze column mutely echoing the 
Nevelson’s vertical lines. Even the 
floorboards and the door fixtures res- 
onate with compositional motifs 
found in the works of art. 

For seventeen years the owners 
had gone to the same suite in a Man- 
hattan hotel. Now that they are in 
Trump Tower (“Our idea of what 
New York is: the steel-and-glass sky- 
scrapers, the height and the hotel-like 
location’’) they have anapartment with 
all the ease of their former suite. 
“Except that here we have the advan- 
tage of seeing our art displayed in a 
design of our own choosing. And we 
don’t have to phone downstairs every 
time we want a cup of coffee.” 0 


In the master bedroom, de Santis added a 
platform to take advantage of the view and 
bedside controls to operate the blinds. Above 
the desk is Tom Wesselmann’s Study for 
Smoker #5 (Mouth #19), 1969. Upholstered 
walls from Kirk-Brummel. Carpeting from 
Edward Fields. Silver frames from Cartier. 














ABOVE: One of Lloyd Wright’s early residential commissions, a 
1922 ’Neo-Mayan” house, was influenced by the Art Déco move- 
ment. It is now occupied by Los Angeles designer Mimi London. | 


IF OWNING A House BY Frank Lloyd Wright puts a Los Ange- 
les resident in a particularly exclusive category—there are 
only nine houses by the great architect in and around the 
city—having a house by Wright’s son Lloyd is nearly as | 
special. Lloyd Wright, who died in 1978, came to Los An- | 
geles around 1919 to assist his father on Hollyhock House, | 
the estate for Aline Barnsdall that first brought the elder 
Wright to southern California. 

While Frank Lloyd Wright eventually moved on, Lloyd 
Wright stayed, and during a long career he produced a 
number of houses on his own that stand as worthy col- 
leagues to 'the work of his father. Lloyd Wright’s houses 
continued the concrete-block aesthetic Frank Lloyd 


LEFT: “An archaeological ruin” is how London describes the for- 
mer condition of the entrance hall, whose brick walls and stone 
floor she recently “resurrected.’”’ Carved wolf by Gwynn Murrill. 
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ABOVE AND COVER: ‘Since fire was an essential element for Wright, \ 
the living room hearth is the central component of the house,” i 
says the designer, who decorated it with pieces of rock crystal. 





_ Wright had developed for southern California, but they 
| arenot direct imitations of the senior Wright’s work; Lloyd 
| Wright’s architecture embraced a broad range of influ- 
ences, from the International Style leanings of Rudolf 
Schindler and Richard Neutra to Irving Gill to an alto- 
' gether different southern California romanticism. 
| One of Lloyd Wright's earliest houses, the Henry 

_ Bollman House, was finished in 1922. Its contemporaries 
{| are Frank Lloyd Wright's first houses of patterned concrete 
4 block, such as the Millard House in Pasadena, which was 
.| completed in 1923. Both father and son were working in 
;) the same genre—and while the Bollman house proves 
that the father’s influence over his son was immense, it 


RIGHT: “Everything in the house—and even the house itself— 
has a sensual and organic nature,” London remarks. “I think 
Lloyd Wright would probably be amused at this incarnation.” 
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LEFT: The living room décor reveals London’s “ongoing hands- 
on experimentation.” She wrapped the sofa with cotton pur- 
chased in Japan and designed the granite tables. Paired with a 
painting by Wade Hoefer are stone jars from the Philippines. 








ABOVE: Contemporary Japanese fashion in- 
spired the textile-swathed chairs. Atop the cab- 
inet are minimalist works by John McCracken. 


“The Japanese have 
found new ways to 
drape the body, and I 
wanted to bring that 
to furniture.” 










RIGHT: Near a windowed alcove, a Korean tub 
chair and Philippine drums demonstrate Lon- 
don’s preference for non-Western furnishings. 
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opposite: A work by Richard Diebenkorn and Claes Olden- ABOVE: Iron gates introduce the dining room. London draped 
burg’s Geometric Mouse surround a slipcovered club chair in the chairs in leather and topped the cedar-based table with 
the dressing room, which leads to a plant-filled balcony. a granite slab. Lining one wall are a trio of Japanese saws. 
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also makes clear that Lloyd Wright had ideas of his own. 
The house, recently purchased by interior designer 

Mimi London, is located on a typical suburban street in 
Los Angeles; it is flanked by a Dutch Colonial house on 

one side and a Tudor on the other, and it struggles with 
moderate success to look conventional amid its very differ- 

ent neighbors, sitting squat and quiet on its small plot of 
land. The fagade is a mix of Mayan and Art Moderne, as if 
| Lloyd Wright had both been looking at his father’s dis- 

tinctly Mayan Hollyhock House and sensing the growing 
| movement toward an American industrial-modern style. 

Mimi London’s leanings have always been toward the 

| exotic—she has designed furniture out of tree trunks and 

has long looked to non-Western cultures for inspiration— 
and she saw the house as both a stimulus to her own de- 
signing and as a suitable backdrop for her current work, 

'} which relies heavily on the Japanese aesthetic. 

“T knew the instant I saw this house that I had to have 
it,” she recalls. “It’s a house that can accommodate almost 
anything—even, if you wanted it, Empire furniture. Imag- 
ine what a time these guys were having in the twenties, to 

drop something like this into the middle of Los Angeles! I 
| think they knew they were onto something.” 

| When London purchased the house, it had been poorly 
+ cared for. A screened porch had been added to the rear, 
breaking the line of the house, and there were numerous 
interior alterations. She removed the porch immediately 
and began the slow process of restoring the rest. 

She has completed the major rooms, and they are strik- 
ing. Japanese textiles cover the windows and the uphol- 
stered furniture in the living room; it is not merely the 

_ fabrics themselves but also the way they have been used 
that displays the influence of Japan. The draperies are tied 

_ with bits of straw, while the chairs and sofa have been 
_ covered loosely with richly textured fabrics in neutral 

) | shades. The effect is the opposite of a tight, tailored look: 

| The furniture is draped softly and easily, as if the extra 

_ folds of fabric enhanced the sense of comfort. 

“I was influenced by Japanese fashion as much as by 
_ their architecture and interior design,” says London. 

iH “They have found new ways to drape the body, and I 

| wanted to bring some of that to furniture.” 

)| The house provides a firm masonry backdrop for all of 
| this softness; the walls and the furnishings exist in strong 
counterpoint. To tie the furnishings more to the hardness 

4 of the house itself—as well as to relate to another aspect of 
| the Japanese aesthetic—London designed stone tables for 

| the living room and for an outside sitting area. They are 

_ uneven slabs of cut granite, set on rough stone bases. 

None of this, obviously, is the style of Lloyd Wright. But 

| neither is it insensitive to Lloyd Wright's architecture. Not 








Opposite: In the master bedroom, fabric in a spider-web motif 
adorns a burnished iron bed created by London. RIGHT: With its 
southern exposure, the terrace and garden serve as a year-round 
weekend retreat—“a very short commute,” the designer notes. 


only is there a certain appropriateness to anything Japa- 
nese in a Wright house of this period—Wright senior was 
in Tokyo working on the Imperial Hotel when Lloyd 
Wright was building this house, and he had long been 
influenced by Japan—it is also valuable as a reminder that 
strong architecture can elicit many different valid re- 
sponses. While the house does not have the stunning 
power of, say, Frank Lloyd Wright’s Storer or Ennis 
houses—it is much more amiable and understated—it is a 


strong work, and it is capable of entering into a dialogue 
with different kinds of objects within it. Mimi London has 
set such a dialogue in motion, and both her work and that 
of Lloyd Wright benefit from it. 
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IT IS PROBABLY inevitable that in her 
presence art and décor fade into the 
background. Her beauty captivates 
from the moment she enters a room. 
But what roots Sophia Loren at the 
center of attention is an incessant flu- 
idity of movement, a magnetic physi- 
cal grace. As she talks everything is 
punctuated by a quiver in the voice, 
an amused flash of the eyes or the 
gestures that her hands etch expres- 
sively on the air. 

In Florida, where the actress and 
her family have recently acquired an 
apartment, there is no sense of one 
form of beauty rivaling another. In- 
stead, the lush landscape provides a 
fitting setting for her own sensibility. 

Not surprisingly, privacy ranks 
high on Sophia Loren’s list of prior- 
ities. “What I appreciate most when 
I’m not working is the chance to lead 
as normal a family life as possible,” 
she explains. What she was looking 
for was a secluded retreat, and when 
she decided on Williams Island, be- 
tween Fort Lauderdale and Miami, it 
was after long deliberation with her 
husband, producer Carlo Ponti, and 
their two sons. “The wonderful thing 
here,” she says, “is that we all have 
things we like to do. There’s as much 
sailing, swimming and sunbathing as 
you could want, and it gives every- 
one a chance to relax. I get tense dur- 
ing long working sessions and I have 
to have a place tc unwind, which I 
can’t really do unless I have the 
whole family around. I also love the 
water, and I even play tennis, but 
only very early in the morning when 
no one else can see me.” 

When it came to designing the in- 
teriors, Sophia Loren says that she 
wanted everything to feel as much 
like home as possible. “Of course,” 
she adds, laughing, “it’s true that I 


“A place to unwind” is how Sophia Loren de- 
scribes the Florida apartment that she, her 
husband Carlo Ponti, and their sons use as 
often as their schedules permit. An informal 
comfort was achieved by designer Ted Fine 
and the actress, who brought from Europe 
some of her favorite objects and pieces of fur- 
niture, including a large armchair in the liv- 
ing room “for curling up in,” and a terra-cotta 
sculpture (far left) from her garden in Rome 
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RIGHT. The actress is seated in the entrance 
hall under a portrait of her by Italian artist 
Sergio Vacchi. A pair of benches and a jar- 
diniere were also brought from Europe. 


“I’m definitely 
Neapolitan. But 
after you've lived in 
America, you never 
want to be without 
an American-style 
kitchen again.” 


opposite: Ted Fine created an alcove in the liv- 
ing room to accommodate a mid-19th-century 
ewer and candelabrum, part of the actress’s 
collection of antique silver. On a shelf above 
the mirror, 19th-century English stoneware 
pieces are displayed. Among family memora- 
bilia is a photo of Loren with her son Carlo. 


BELOW: In another corner of the living room, 
shelves display a white marble sculpture by 
the Romanian sculptor Hajdu and a round 
picture frame that magnifies Loren’s beauty. 
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move around so much I don’t really 
know where ‘home’ is. The nearest 
thing to it, | suppose, is our place in 
Geneva, because my sons, Carlo and 
Edoardo, were both born there and 
still go to school just nearby. So what 
I hoped for was something of that at- 
mosphere to be recreated here, and | 
was very fortunate to have a designer 
like Ted Fine who knew instinctively 
What [| had in mind.” 

A stroll around the new Williams 
Island resort, with its marina and its 
proliferating subtropical vegetation, 
produces sensations somewhat differ- 
ent from those to which the residents 
of Geneva are accustomed. Indeed, a 
greater pair of opposites could not be 
found. “I know,” Loren admits. “It’s a 
far cry from Geneva. But I brought 
over a great deal of the furniture spe- 
cially from Europe—the master bed- 
room, for instance, is almost entirely 
furnished with things we found in 
France and Italy. And practically all 
the art is by European artists we ad- 
mire, such as the Italian painter Ser- 
gio Vacchi, whose work we have in 
Geneva as well.” 

Other European notes are provided 
by the Venetian harpsichord and her 
collection of antique silver. But hold- 
ing all of this together is a truly 
American concern for efficiency and 
comfort. “I’m definitely ,European,” 
Loren says. “Better still, I’m Neapol- 
itan. But when you've lived in Amer- 
ica as I have, you’d never want to be 
without an American-style kitchen 
again. Not that I spend a great deal of 
my time slaving over the stove! But I 
do like to cook specialties, like egg- 
plant parmigiana, that remind me of 
southern Italy.” 

With the last touches having only 
recently been applied, the new apart- 
ment is still something of a wonder to 
Loren. “Though I say it myself,” she 
concedes happily, ‘““we did miracles 
here. It really is like having the best 
of both worlds.” This turns out to be 
the leitmotiv of Williams Island: to 
combine the picturesque sophistica- 
tion of the Italian Riviera with the 
natural resources of Florida. Which 
was perhaps one of the reasons the 


developers turned to Sophia Loren as 
a creative consultant on the project. 

“From the very beginning we used 
Portofino—one of the loveliest resorts 
on the Mediterranean—as the model 
while the plan for Williams Island 
“ Loren points out. 
“Whenever the developers here have 
asked my advice, I’ve been very 
happy to give it. I’ve been able to 
help in other ways, too. For instance, 
I managed to put the people here in 
touch with some of the best antiques 
dealers in Rome.” 

Self-discipline and a strong sense 
of purpose characterize Sophia 
Loren’s way of life wherever she is. 
“Ideally, I’m up very early in the 
morning, and by ten o'clock or so I’ve 
done most of the important business 
of the day. When I’m filming, of 
course, work goes on right through 
the day, and I usually give myself to 
it so totally that each evening I won- 
der how I’m going to find the energy 
to carry on the next day. My friends 
think I’ve got wonderful powers of 


was taking shape, 


opposite: Silhouetted against the wide windows, with panoramic views of the waterway around 
Williams Island, is a black marble sculpture by Hajdu. The dining table is set with blown-glass 
roosters and handcrafted Italian pottery plates acquired when Loren was filming El Cid. BELOW: A 
large painting by Vacchi, one of Carlo Ponti’s favorite artists, dominates a dining room wall. 


























































































































ABOVE: “On a recent location shoot, Sophia’ 
was on the set in the morning, cooked all day 
and invited the crew for dinner,” says Fine. 
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Of great sentimental value to Loren is the 18th-century-style four-poster bed, with painted Italian 
headboard, to which she was confined during her two pregnancies. Another important piece 
brought from Europe is the 18th-century painted harpsichord (above) that holds photographs 
of her younger son Edoardo and of the actress being presented to Queen Elizabeth. 


recuperation, but that’s not the way I 
feel when shooting starts again. But 
I’m still as excited and motivated 
about acting when I get into new 
roles as when I started out.” 

Two projects are luring her out of 
the family haven at Williams Island. 
One is a television film based on 
Mario Puzo’s novel The Fortunate Pil- 
grim, in which she will be reunited 
friend Marcello 


with her great 


Mastroianni. The other is a comedy 


called Saturday, Sunday, Monday. “I’m 


looking forward enormously to both 
projects,” Loren says, “because each 
has a special significance for me. Sat- 
urday, Sunday, Monday, for instance, 
has been adapted from a work by 
Eduardo de Filippo, who wrote the 
original play from which Marriage 
Italian Style was drawn. It will be 
wonderfully stimulating, but it won’t 
make me forget the joy of being here 
in the sun with the whole family. 
That, as far as I’m concerned, is the 
ultimate luxury.” 0 



































The Collectors: 
A Rare Aesthetic 


Stuart Pivars Cornucopia of Art in Manhattan 





TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 











Evocations of a bygone era fill Stuart Pivar’s turn-of-the-century Manhattan apartment. | |, 
It overflows with diverse art and antiques collections that include musical instruments, 
rare books, 19th-century sculpture and Neoclassical, Pre-Raphaelite and Symbolist art. 














of the large stone sculptures on the 19th-century facade of the Louvre. opposite: In the | 
salon, silk brocade provides a rich backdrop for William-Adolphe Bouguereau’s monu- 


ABOVE: Antoine-Louis Barye’s bronze La Guerre is one of a set of four that are reductions | 
| 

mental painting of Charity, Alma Parens, 1883. The ebonized chairs are by Bugatti. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: A circa 1500 sculpture of Eve, attributed to Gregor Erhart, stands in the two-story salon between a Renaissance chest and a lit clos 
Also featured are mid-19th-century Aubusson-covered borne, and a dragonfly lamp and stained-glass window by Louis Comfort Tiffany. Paintings 
include Gér6me’s La République, 1849, top left; von Perger’s Crusaders at the Gates of Jerusalem; and Couture’s The Thorny Path, right. opposite: A 16th- 
century carved-wood St. John overlooks the clavichord set with a trio of Daum vases, circa 1900. Le Voleur des Juments by Eugéne Fromentin hangs 
above Bartholomeus Spranger’s Conversion of Paul. ABOVE: Bronzes by Barye anda Tiffany lamp rest on an 18th-century French country commode. Above 
is a Neoclassical drawing, 1800, by P. J. Sauvage. The seated nude, circa 1940, is by Robert Ryland. At right is A. A. Lesrel’s Paolo and Francesca, 1869 
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THE TRUE COLLECTOR should be in- 
clined—and prepared—to buy a 
great object regardless of what cate- 
gory it falls into, no matter what pe- 
riod it comes from,” says Stuart Pivar, 
who could be describing himself. 

The owner of industrial companies 
which he no longer actively runs but 
which “support my habit,” he has 
over the years amassed collections in 
catholic and unpredictable categories: 
scientific instruments, musical instru- 


ments, rare books and furniture; 
nineteenth-century sculpture; Neo- 
classical, Pre-Raphaelite and Symbol- 
ist painting; European and American 
objets d’art; twentieth-century Amer- 
ican figurative art and mid-twenti- 
eth-century plastic salt and pepper 
shakers. (“One of the attractions of 
collecting them is that so many have 
my initials on them.”) 

Pivar lives among his collections 
on a Manhattan West Side block that 


includes several buildings of gener- 
ous two-story apartments which 
were designed at the turn of the cen- 
tury specifically for artists and feature 
northern-light windows. Stuart Da- 
vis and Leon Kroll lived and painted 


in Pivar’s building. The former occu- 


pant of his apartment was an impre- 
sario of the old Manhattan Opera and 
often entertained Pavlova, Caruso 
and Chaliapin there. 

Pivar carries on the tradition. His 


“When you have as many objects as I do,” says Pivar, “you have to create a master plan for installation so precise that every single thing has its own | 
place, give or take a quarter of an inch.” He began collecting early in life and readily admits that his “quest of the rare is an obsession that was born in 
childhood.” apove: An Art Nouveau lamp by Legras illuminates a grouping of works in the master bedroom that reflect the European aesthetic | 
movement. From left: a circa 1890 watercolor by Petitjean; La Loge, an 1897 pastel by Aman-Jean; and The Sleep of Endymion, circa 1900, by Armand Point 








cavernous double-height salon, with 
ts beamed ceiling and rose-gold bro- 
caded walls, is often the setting for 
chamber musicales. The surfaces of a 
piano, clavichord and_ harpsichord 
jisplay flutes that once belonged to 
Toscanini’s flutist, Moskovitz. “‘T 
bought a dozen of his best, all in 
one gulp, when they came up at 
Sotheby’s, creating for myself an in- 
stant flute collection,” says Pivar. 

The huge window in the salon 
zives a view of gardens, lakes and dis- 
fant mountains difficult to achieve in 
Manhattan. It is a stained-glass win- 
dow by Louis Comfort Tiffany—part 
of Pivar’s stained-glass collection, 
which starts in the Renaissance. ‘‘It 
saves me the bother of having a coun- 
try house,” he laughs. 

A mid-nineteenth-century borne 
upholstered in Aubusson tapestry is 
the hub of Pivar’s furniture collec- 
tion. “I also collect important chairs,” 
he says. And indeed there they sit— 
importantly: chairs by Herter Broth- 
ers, Henry Hobson Richardson and 
Carlo Bugatti. “I believe that the fur- 
niture you use provides you with acer- 
tain demeanor,” says Pivar, “the way 
your clothing and automobile do.” 

Everywhere the eye falls in this 
vast room, on every wall and table- 
top, there are paintings, drawings, 
sculpture, objets d’art. Pivar has hung 
many of the paintings in a second- 
level walkway that lines two walls of 
the room. “The architectural configu- 
ration of a balustraded walkway at 
the second level of a high room is 
called a gallery,” he explains. “It was 
common for collectors in past ages to 
keep pictures at this level, in the up- 
per part of the room. This, in fact, is 
the origin of the term ‘art gallery.’ ” 

Collecting, Pivar believes, is in- 
nately built into human behavior. As 
a child he collected World War II 
bubble-gum cards, baseball cards, 
stamps, bottle tops and butterflies. 
“At summer camp in the Berkshires, 
when I was maybe seven,” he recalls, 
“Pepsi bottle tops were extremely 
rare, so I had the scheme of having 
my parents bring me a hundred, but 
then I realized I’d flood the market. 





ABOVE: Pivar finds Barye “a towering figure— 
he is to sculpture what Delacroix is to paint- 
ing.” In the study are two of the sculptor’s 
bronzes, Tartar Warrior (top) and Lion Attack- 
ing Horse. The 19th-century English cabinet 
with guilloche bears lapis-lazuli inserts and 
cameos depicting Comedy and Tragedy. 
BELOW: L’Abandonée by Henri Martin hangs 
above a 17th-century Italian sculpture fragment. 


































And | remember literally risking my 
life on railroad tracks running after a 
tiger swallowtail, realizing that if I 
caught it the quality and importance 
of my butterfly collection would 
swell enormously. So I learned the 
concept of rarity and the obsession of 
possession—the thrill of a master- 
work—very young.” 

Pivar discovered the fine arts as a 
teenager on Long Island in the forties. 
“I was owed seventy-five dollars for 
installing some screen doors for one 
of our neighbors, who was an art col- 
lector. There were two Rodin water- 
colors hanging on a wall, and I asked 
if I could have them instead. They 
were my first objets d’art of any im- 
portance. I was brought up with 
some interesting pieces around me. 
My father came back from Europe 
after the war with a beautiful Gallé 
vase he’d traded a pack of Camels 
for—cigarettes, not a herd of drome- 
daries. Years later I got interested in 
the work of this master. 1 own some 
Gallés now whose value is, let’s say, 
well beyond a pack of cigarettes— 
such as the famous Tadpole vase.” 

When Pivar was a shrewd twenty, 
he bought a Winslow Homer for $100 
and a Sargent for $125 at an estate 
auction on Long Island. “I drove 
straight to the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, which was then in the 
Museum of Modern Art building, 
and showed the Homer to an expert 
to authenticate it,” he recalls. “Then 
when I went downstairs, I found that 
someone had broken into my car and 
stolen my raincoat but hadn’t both- 
ered taking the Sargent.” 

In those days Pivar was able to set 
aside only a few hundred dollars at a 
time for art. “I found that was 
enough, in the fifties and even the 
sixties, to buy a major work of nine- 
teenth-century sculpture—you got a 
lot for your money,” he says. “Most 
art collectors ignore sculpture because 
of the difficulty in discerning the 
difference in the quality of casting 
—authenticity and so forth.” Pivar 
went on to develop a sizable nine- 
teenth-century French sculpture col- 


continued on page 198 












































A Versatile Retreat 


Designers Lake Tahoe Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RONALD CROSETTI 
TEXT BY HOWARD JUNKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


Urban sophistication in a sylvan setting is what designer Ronald 
Crosetti sought for his Lake Tahoe condominium. RIGHT: Cedar 
paneling throughout evokes the woods outside the living room. 
Regency and Biedermeier chairs flank a 17th-century-style table. 


BELOW: The entrance hall includes a late-18th-century French wal- 
nut drop-leaf table. Above an American bachelor chest hangs a 
Queen Anne mirror with tortoiseshell frame, surrounded by French 
découpaged engravings and two 19th-century Japanese prints. 
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PROFOUNDLY DEEP blue-green water, 
the sharpest, clearest air, and a snow- 


tipped Sierran perimeter have always 


defined Lake Tahoe’s splendor. 












a But the correct season to enjoy the 
é Bs lake no longer ends with the last day 
ie of summer, and the appropriate style 
ig ” 4 | of deco laeilty no longer depends on 
4 ae updating the mountain cabin in- 
ae <> i ee spired, at best, by the lofty rusticity 
| . ; of Yosemite’s Ahwahnee Hotel. The 
: : i x new standard is set by the year-round 
PE ; : . Fa 4 é condominium, a decidedly urban 
- P 5 : : ; unit that is not easily eaeeeatee into 

vs > id Mg a : the woods by the water's edge. | 
3 ‘z . an Francisco interior designer 
—" Lae Ronald Crosetti was eager to respect 
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both the constraints of nature and 
those of tradition when it came to de- 
signing his pied-da-terre at Crystal Bay 
on Tahoe’s North Shore. He also de- 
cided that he need not yield to an 
imagined pressure to abandon his 
characteristic urbanity. 

The old style, Crosetti acknowl- 
edges, was sometimes grand but in 
general rather low-key. Now, he sug- 
gests, ‘a lot of people are taking great 
pride in making their houses attrac- 
tive—their places are very snappy.” 

Crosetti’s style tends to be smooth 
and understated. His sense of drama 
favors the ensemble, not the individ- 
ual gesture. His eye ranges widely, 
often discovering unexpected uses for 
pieces others have overlooked. 

In this project he did not resist rus- 
ticity altogether: He paneled every 
surface, including ceilings and 
countertops, in western cedar, a less 
obvious and in some sense less op- 
pressive wood than redwood. Left 
untreated, the cedar is just now be- 
ginning to patinate. 





“In this instance at least,” explains 
the designer, “I was eager to have a 
city/country contrast, since the walls 
in my San Francisco apartment 
[Architectural Digest, April 1986] are 
silk.” Another city/country contrast 


In the living room, Chinese painted panels 
and a Thai celadon storage jar counterpoint a 
pine table, English oak gateleg table and French 
commode. Lamps are Moroccan water jars 






































In the evening, the versatile entrance hall becomes an intimate dining area. A pair of Chippendale side chairs 
provide additional seating at the table, which is set with famille rose soup plates. On the chest, an antique Imari plate. 


Crosetti included was more color: 
“Basically I like serenity. I started out 
here with a quiet palette in mind, but 
I found I wanted both the excitement 
and the coziness of color, something 
to play off the natural beauty.” 

The chief constraint he faced was 
the absolute need to maximize avail- 
able space, to allow for everything 
from a quiet getaway weekend to an 
interview with prospective clients or 
a dinner for ten of the ski bunch. 

Crosetti always takes a pragmatic 
approach based on understanding 
what his clients need and want, on 
their habits and personal reactions, 
not on a program he has indepen- 
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dently developed. “I work best when 
I can establish a rapport with peo- 
ple,” the designer declares. 

Working for himself as a client, 
however, proved “very difficult. It’s 
difficult to decide what I can live 
with comfortably on a daily basis.” 

Ultimately Crosetti allowed him- 
self great latitude to be spare and yet 
sumptuous, to adapt old pieces to 
new uses, to introduce the .unex- 
pected and to establish a context un- 
mistakably not woodsy. 

His essential strategy of multiple 
use is immediately invoked in the en- 
trance hall, with a fifteen-panel glass 
door that opens from a wide porch 


suitable for storing firewood, sports | 
gear and the odd deck chair. A 
French walnut drop-leaf table an- 
chors the space by day, serving as a 
formal centerpiece. By night the table 
can be used for intimate dinners—or | 
it can be tucked away, a heavy cur- 


tain drawn over the entrance, and the | 


very wall pulled open and a bed | 
swung down. In this elegant rendi- 
tion of a Murphy bed, the wall— | 
which opens winglike to frame the | 


ae ree 
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bed—is already equipped with read- | 
ing lights and stereo/TV controls. | 
In the living room, another versa- | 
tile area, Roman shades are used to 
give full play to the view: no fabric 
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With space at a premium, the entrance hall can also be used as a guest room; the bed drops down from a hidden 
wall alcove. Among other objects are a 19th-century mahogany canterbury and two English leather-covered stools. 


gathers at the sides. A country French 
vaisselier (a type of dresser or cup- 
board) holds the stereo equipment 
and a bonnetiére (a hat cabinet) serves 
as the linen closet. Seventeenth-cen- 
tury-style Spanish figural tiles frame 
the ebony-inlaid mirror above the 
mantel, on which a small collection of 
antique horn drinking cups has been 
arranged. It is a collection lately aug- 
mented by the pre-Columbian arti- 
facts to which Crosetti increasingly 
finds himself drawn. 

This great variety of material yields 
a feeling of abundance, of endless 
treasures brought together for their 
rich associations: Moroccan clay wa- 





ter jars, an American cherrywood 
bachelor chest, Thai celadon pots. 

“These may not be the kinds of 
things you’d normally put in Tahoe,” 
admits Crosetti, pointing especially to 
the Chinese floral panels above the 
seating arrangement he designed in 
the living room. “But I think pretty 
things should be everywhere, wher- 
ever you want them.” 

As he says, he has created in a 
minimum space a “totally functional 
apartment that does everything a 
large one does.” He has also made a 
positive contribution to what it now 
means to be at home on the shores of 
one of America’s most idyllic lakes. 





























Crosetti was eager | 
to respect both the 
constraints of nature 
and those of tradition 


when it came to 
designing his pied-a- 
terre at Crystal Bay. 








































Belgian painter and graphic artist Pierre Alechinsky is known for expressive abstract 
works with distinctive borders, such as Petit Escargot, 1984, of acrylic and ink on paper 
mounted on canvas, which hangs in his painting studio in Bougival outside Paris. 


Alechinsky’s Realm | 


The Artist's House and Studios near Paris 


TEXT BY DAVID SYLVESTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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ABOVE AND BELOW: The enormous studio, built in the garden in 1968, BELOW: Alechinsky and his wife, Michele Dendal, have lived at their French 
provides Alechinsky with the space and northern light necessary to cre- country home, which consists of a main house with print studio and the 
ate a prodigious number of large-scale works in a variety of mediums. separate painting studio, since 1963. Another studio is in New York. 
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PIERRE ALECHINSKY’S Scholarly appear- 
the smooth head, the round 





ance 
spectacles frequently pushed up high 
on the forehead, the neatly trimmed 
beard—might belong to a character 
from Chekhov. His father, a doctor, 
was a Russian Jew; his mother, also a 
doctor, is a French-speaking Belgian. 
They lived in Brussels and he, their 
only offspring, was born there in 
1927. He was twelve when the four- 
year German occupation began. 

As soon as it ended, Alechinsky en- 
tered La Cambre, the national college 
of architecture and decorative arts in 
Brussels. He was to become one of the 
leading European painters of his gen- 
eration, and he did not have to wait 
long for recognition. He had his first 
one-man show at the Galerie Lou 
Cosyn, a Brussels gallery where Ma- 
gritte showed, when he was only 
nineteen. The following year he was 
included in a group exhibition at a 
top Paris gallery, the Galerie Maeght, 
which later represented him in Eu- 
rope. (In New York, he is represented 
by the Lefebre Gallery.) In 1951 he 
left Brussels with his wife, Micky— 
Michele Dendal, whom he had met 
in 1948—and settled in Paris 

Since early in the 1960s the 
Alechinskys have had a large house 
just outside Paris, in Bougival, one of 
the great centers of Impressionist 
painting. It is an old house set beside 
a narrow country lane, from which it 
looks like any other comfortable rural 
retreat. But inside, it is a place of in- 
tense activity, with the space mainly 
given over to the demands of pro- 
ducing works of considerable dimen- 
sions and differing mediums. There 
is a print studio almost as large as the 
painting studio. And there is another 
studio in New York City, near the 
Queensboro Bridge. “It’s my way of 
going to the country,” says the artist. 

By the time Alechinsky migrated 


Works in progress line the back wall of the 
painting studio, At left is a column covered 
with posters Alechinsky has created over the 
course of his career, including his first, for a 
1949 Belgian film festival. Chinese baskets 
suspended on pulleys help him keep order. 
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to Paris he had been a member of that 
remarkable group of itinerant young 
northern European artists who called 
themselves Cobra. The group was ac- 
1948 to 1951, 
but its finest artists—Asger Jorn, 


tive as such only from 














Karel Appel and Alechinsky—never 

really stopped being Cobra artists. 
he name Cobra was a salute to 

i| three capital cities from which mem- 
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In the dining room are, from left: Pierre Bonnard’s La Cueillette des Fruits, an Edgard Tytgat poster, a small Carl- 
Henning Pedersen painting, and Alechinsky’s own Central Park. Sculpture is Reinhoud’s Le Chignon, 1967. 


bers of the group came: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam. But it also 
had a deeper significance 





its evo- 
cation of both violence and myth. 
Cobra painting is furiously. free 
in handling, harsh and raw in color, 
wildly fantastic in imagery, reminis- 
cent of graffiti and the art of chil- 
dren and madmen. Given that idiom— 
demotic and knockabout—Cobra art 
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can be comic or tragicomic, but not 
Alechinsky’s work, through 
the verve of its manner and the ex-~ 
travagance of its matter, is perhaps 


tragic. 


the most apocalyptically hilarious of * 
all Cobra art. 

In the days of the actual group, he 
was also energetic as “an activist, an 
errand boy, rushing off to the print- 
ers, getting letters off to sponsors, 











top: The artist calls Central Park, 1965, “a key work in my develop- 
ment.” It was his first acrylic on paper with a 


and so on. This was one expression of 
his relish for working with people. 
Another is a liking for collaborative 
forms of art. One way he has in- 
dulged that is by being highly active 
as a maker of prints, which requires 
working together with expert crafts- 
men. Another is his attachment to an 
art form that offers him “a way of 
working with people without asking 





‘comic strip” border. 


“T had just started 
to mount my paper 
paintings on canvas. 

Central Park was 
the first.” 


their permission.” That way is to take 
all sorts of existing images—old navi- 
gational maps, new maps of the Paris 
arrondissements, letterhead paper, 
ancient documents—and mark them 
with his own free calligraphy. 

There is an intensity about the 
black marks Alechinsky superim- 
poses on what he calls “the received 
traces of other people’s histories” that 








ABOVE LEFT: Reinhoud’s Le Genou dans la Robe, 1967. ABove: La Tortue, 
1950, by Alechinsky’s contemporary, Danish artist Henry Heerup. 


exemplifies the huge delight he takes 
in using black. He is one of several 
postwar painters, including Jackson 
Pollock, Franz Kline and Robert Moth- 
erwell, to luxuriate in black, massing 
great areas of it or trailing it in sweep- 
ing arabesques. Alechinsky acknowl- 
edges a debt to those dense and 
velvety blacks that Picasso achieved 


continued on page 200 
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ABOVE: In the living room, with its columned mantel, Kirman rug and sedate furniture, the De Milles entertained 
notables of the motion picture industry and the diplomatic and theatrical world. The painting, Peasants Listening 
to the Prayer of a Bishop, is by Daniel Sayre Groesbeck, associated with De Mille productions for many years. 


“PRODUCED AND DIRECTED by Cecil B. 
De Mille” was, for much of this cen- 
tury, shorthand for extravagance on 
the screen. De Mille put Hollywood 
on the map and launched what be- 
came Paramount Pictures with a west- 
ern, The Squaw Man, which he made 
in the winter of 1913-14. Over the 
next forty years he directed seventy 
pictures. Only a handful were biblical 
epics, but those are the titles for 
which he is best remembered: The 
Ten Commandments, 1923, 1956; King 


TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


of Kings, 1927; The Sign of the Cross, 
1932; and Samson and Delilah, 1949. 
De Mille was a master showman in the 
Barnum and Bailey tradition, and it’s 
appropriate that he won the Best Pic- 
ture Academy Award in 1952 fora cir- 
cus drama, The Greatest Show on Earth. 

On the set he acted his role with 
gusto. Publicity films capture an im- 
perious figure with a hawklike pro- 
file and commanding voice, attended 
by acolytes who relayed his orders to 
the Crusaders storming Jerusalem or 


to the Israelites fleeing the pharaoh 
across the parted Red Sea. A deeply 
religious man, De Mille believed that 
every picture must have a moral, and 
that sin should be exposed in order to 
extol virtue. This principle allowed 
him to feature pagan orgies and nude 
bathing sequences without complaint 
from the censor. Critics scoffed, but 
audiences loved it. 

De Mille’s special brand of uplift 
and entertainment is out of fashion 
today, and his films are seldom 


opposite: “Keeping the same house for four decades must be something of a record in Los Angeles,” Cecil B. De 
Mille wrote in his autobiography, published in 1959. Today the Mediterranean-style house is rounding out its 
seventh decade as a De Mille family residence. It was bought three years after the young producer-director 
arrived in Hollywood in 1913 to film The Squaw Man and established production offices in a Vine Street barn. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: In his office, De Mille did his 
“homework,” as he called it, when a picture 
was in preproduction stages. The Pathé cam 
era was used to film his first Hollywood fea- 
ture in 1913. A figure of Moses recalls The Ten 
Commandments. Mrs. De Mille gave her hus- 
band the opium bowl, left, to remind him not 
to drop pipe ashes on the Persian carpet 


shown. But he was a towering figure 
in an era when moguls and stars 
flaunted their success. Not so De 
Mille. “Since I came to California in 
1913, I have never lived anywhere 
but Hollywood,” he wrote in his 
Autobiography. “We have never been 
lured by Beverly Hills, Bel Air or 
other places which have become 
much more fashionable.” And the 
conservative house in which De Mille 
lived until his death in 1959 suggests 
a banker or a bishop more than a 
movie legend. 

A prospectus of 1915 described the 
Laughlin Park subdivision, just south 
of Griffith Park, as ‘a residential par- 
adise on a noble eminence, a replica 


of Italy’s finest landscape gardening 


linked to the city by a perfect auto 
road.” To launch the venture, two 
substantial classically inspired houses 
were built side by side: De Mille 
moved into one with his family; 
Charlie Chaplin took the other. 
Chaplin was a graduate of vaudeville, 
De Mille of the New York stage. Both 
loved to laugh, and they became close 
friends, the De Milles sometimes 
spending weekends at Chaplin’s 
Santa Monica beach house. When 
Chaplin moved out of his Hollywood 
house in 1926, De Mille bought the 
property and commissioned architect 
Julia Morgan to design a conserva- 
tory to link the two houses. His new 
acquisition provided space for an office 


LEFT: Awards and honors kept pace with the 
showman’s career. In the study, a Photoplay 
plaque commemorates The Ten Command- 
ments, 1957; the Oscar was for The Greatest 
Show on Earth, Best Picture of 1952. A minia- 
ture director’s chair tops the D. W. Griffith 
Memorial Award for Distinguished Achieve- 
ment and evokes memories of De Mille’s 
“chair boy,” whose responsibility on the set 
was to have the director’s chair always nearby 


















































ABOVE: Mrs. De Mille’s office and library opens to the music room. The picture of her husband was taken in 1916, 
the year they bought the house, when he was thirty-five and an increasingly active and significant figure 
in the burgeoning motion picture industry. Photograph on the bookcase is of De Mille’s mother, Beatrice. 


a screening room and a guesthouse. 

De Mille came to Hollywood by 
chance. He had planned to make The 
Squaw Man in Arizona, but when the 
company reached Flagstaff he real- 
ized the scenery was inappropriate 
for a western set in Wyoming, and 
put everyone back on the train. He 
cabled to New York: “Have rented 
barn in place called Hollywood for 
$75 a week” and was given permis- 


sion to stay. Other pioneers had es- 


tablished crude studios in the 
vicinity, but the sedate citizens of 
Hollywood did not welcome these 
raucous intruders. Established in the 
land boom of the 1880s, Hollywood 
was still a farming town, inhabited 
by devout midwesterners who had 


banned theaters and saloons. “No 


dogs, no actors,” read a sign at the. 


Hollywood Hotel. 


The “movies,” as the pioneers were 
called, were mostly young and unin- 
hibited. Cowboys hired for westerns 
would gallop across neighborhood 
front lawns. Producer Mack Sennett 
staged automobile chases along quiet 
residential streets, greasing intersec- 


tions to improve the skids. In many 


ways this was still the Wild West. Ri- 


vals twice tried to shoot De Mille as * 


he rode home to his cottage in the 


opposite: “T like to paint on a big canvas,” De Mille said of his film productions. By contrast, the De Milles’ home 
life was simple. When they entertained at dinner, the guest list was likely to be small and select, perhaps 
including such motion picture stars as Charlie Chaplin, Pola Negri, Douglas Fairbanks and Geraldine Farrar. 
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Cahuenga Pass from the barn at 
Selma and Vine, and he carried a gun 
to shoot rattlesnakes. Today the Hol- 
lywood Freeway runs through the 
Cahuenga Pass, and the barn that 
served as a set and offices for The 
Squaw Man has been moved to a site 
across from the Hollywood Bowl. Re- 
stored and repainted, it displays me- 
mentos of those Gold Rush years. 

The Squaw Man survived various 
setbacks and De Mille’s inexperience. 
Its success launched his career, and he 
used the camera (which now sits on 
his desk) as a good-luck token to 
shoot a scene in each of the fifty silent 
features he made up to the coming of 
talkies (and motor-operated cameras) 
in 1927. For De Mille was deeply at- 
tached to the past, and his house is a 
compendium of the man and his ca- 
reer: the books and art that inspired 
him, the props that recall a half-cen- 
tury of moviemaking, a galaxy of 
awards and citations. 

De Mille’s granddaughter, Cecilia 
de Mille Presley, was born and raised 
here. She recalls an idyllic childhood 
surrounded by family, friends and 
animals. Her earliest memories are 
of laughter and of flowers in every 
room. Halloween was an occasion to 
dress up in costumes borrowed from 
the studio wardrobe. Grandfather, an 
intimidating presence at the studio, 
was for her a kindly old man who 
never lost his patience with children 
and prowled through the house in 
the middle of the night to make sure 
they were well tucked in. He loved to 
tell them stories. De Mille was an ac- 
tor before he became a director, and 
he remained a bit of a ham. The chil- 
dren were an enthusiastic audience 
for his performances and served as a 
sounding board for the instructions 
he later gave his actors. 

The house was where he enter- 
tained heads of state, industry leaders 
and military heroes. The rose garden 
was the setting for family weddings 
and publicity photos of young. ac- 
tresses: A scene for the 1927 King of 
Kings was shot in the olive grove be- 
yond. Over the years, satellite houses 
were built on the estate, usurping the 





ABOVE: A Renaissance-style fresco with a lion medallion dramatizes the entrance 
to De Mille’s office. Lunch and tea were often served at the rustic table; the De 
Mille children, and later the grandchildren, played in the cool, secluded arcade. 


pool and stables. W. C. Fields, De- 
anna Durbin and Anthony Quinn de- 
veloped neighboring properties. But 
the illusion of a sparsely populated 
arcadia, crowned with the Holly- 
wood sign and the Griffith Observa- 
tory, has been preserved. 


For a year, Charlton Heston came’ 


to the house every Sunday to be 


2 
coached for the role of Moses in The 
Ten Commandments, and a co-star, Yul 
Brynner, was a regular dinner guest. 
“Dinner was usually a family affair,” 
Cecilia Presley remembers, “but we | 
could invite anyone to see the movies 
that were shown every night but 
Sunday. And, no matter how serious — 


continued on page 202 


opposite: Charlie Chaplin’s home next door was bought by De Mille for use as an 
office, screening room and guesthouse. Linked by a conservatory, the houses 
enclose a garden that was often the setting for publicity stills for De Mille films. 
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A Shining Presence in Woodland Uermont 


Blending New England vernacular and classical traditions, architect David Coleman designed a wood-and-clapboard 

house for Zeke and Emily Church in a Vermont forest. above: “The entry fagade is intended to greet you with open arms. It’s 
informal and playful and merges with the rugged landscape,” says Coleman. opposite: Overlooking a fern-filled terrace 

the monumental west facade features a broad gable roofline that addresses the scale of the mountains beyond 








ARCHITECTURE BY DAVID COLEMAN 
TEXT BY LIONEL ATWILL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 





PHROUGH THE FOREST Of sugar maples 
and a smattering of yellow birch, 
beech and ash, the house smiles. It is 
not the silly smirk of so many small, 
secluded Vermont homes built over 
the past decade, houses that project a 
confusion of style and purpose. This 
house’s gesture is mature, sophisti- 
cated, inviting. 

Such a greeting may seem super- 
fluous in the Vermont of most peo- 
ple’s minds, where days are always 
bluebird-bright and the nights are 
warmed by crackling fires, but Ver- 
mont is not always a postcard image. 
Winter darkness, spring mud, sum- 
mer rain and autumn gloom are as 
much a part of Vermont life as any- 


members architect David Coleman, 
“but instead of starting right off and 
figuring out the details of floor space, 
I like to sit down and find out what 
the clients’ dreams are. | like to get 
them to talk about the places that 
have inspired them and the things 
they feel passionate about.” 
Coleman, formerly of C. S. Archi- 
tects and now practicing architec- 
ture in Burlington, combined his 
clients’ ideas with his own respect 
for architectural history and for the 
integrity of the site. The home he cre- 
ated is as sophisticated and intellec- 
tually intriguing as it is cheerful. 
“There is a blend here of classical 
imagery and a vernacular sensibility, 





thing else. On those days the warmth 
of home is a coveted thing. 

Zeke and Emily Church know a 
lot about that. They are innkeepers, 
the owners of Tucker Hill Lodge in 
Waitsfield, and as such they are pur- 
veyors of a warming touch. When 
they decided to build a home of their 
own after living at the inn for seven 
years, they knew they wanted a 
friendly fagade to welcome them as 
they drove through the sugarbush. 

They knew, too, that they liked the 
more formal look of American classi- 
cism found both in New England and 
in their home state of North Carolina. 
Not that their initial ideas about the 
house were so thoroughly distilled. 
“The Churches came to me witha few 
drawings and some pictures,” re- 


a dialogue between formal and infor- 
mal,” notes Coleman. “The front of the 
house has a fairy-tale quality; it’s a 
warm and inviting cottage. The west 
facade is formal, majestic: a crown on 
top of the series of natural terraces 
that drop off to the valley below. That 
side is a monumental gesture, even 
though the house itself is small.” 
And it is smail, about seventeen 
hundred square feet. Downstairs are 
the guest bedroom and bath, kitch- 
en, dining room, living room and 
study; upstairs, master bedroom and 
bath and a tiny dressing room. Small 
has a certain cachet in Vermont, how- 
ever. Small is warm and small is 
cozy, qualities that in the depth of 
winter comfort both body and soul. 
Yet the house is neither boring nor 
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claustrophobic, ills that befall many 
of rural Vermont’s decorated sheds. 
The Church house avoids those pit- 
falls through an intricate blend of 
illusion and allusion. The illusion is 
created by Coleman’s handling of 
two lines in the design of the house, 
one defined by the approach of the 
drive—an axis that sets the orienta- 


tion of the garage and channels entry 
into the house—and the other by the 
lay of the land, which establishes the 
alignment of the house overall. These 
two axes are set obliquely rather than 
parallel or at ninety degrees. The an- 
gle thus created—the “forced perspec- 
tive,” as Coleman calls it—makes the 
house look bigger than it is by creat- 
ing visual intrigue in each room. 

For example, the stairway narrows 
toward the top as if an art teacher had 
drawn a vanishing point on the land- 
ing wall. One side of the stair follows 
the garage axis; the other follows the 
axis of the house itself. Thus a short 
stairway conveys the impression of 
one much longer. 

Coleman’s allusions are equally 





complex. “I was playing off what I 
like to call ‘country classicism’ as a 
theme. There is a certain formal feel- 
ing in a lot of the house. Throughout 
the Northeast countryside you find 
buildings that have a vernacular 
quality to them, but at the same 
time, when you go inside, you find 
transformed elements of classical ar- 


opposite: Centering the house is the 
west porch, to which columns, a balcony 
and an oculus add classical touches. Says the 
architect, “The porch is recessed, playfully 
stepping back at the corners and taking 
a bite out of the gable.” ABOvE LEFT: Balcony 
doors open up the master bedroom, 
where vibrant colors on the bead-board pan- 
eling and trim were inspired by Swedish 
artist Carl Larsson. ABOVE RIGHT: Cross-mul- 
lions merge the oculus—“‘the eye of the 
house” —with the grid of the wall. 


chitecture. Pilasters that aren’t mar- 
ble but wood, for example. 

“The Church house respects the 
past. I don’t like adding elements in- 
discriminately, but I do like to work 
with elements abstracted from his- 
tory, presenting them in a way that 
recognizes the spirit of the eighties.” 


The colors of the house are part 
of Coleman’s series of allusions. They 


reflect the palette of Carl Larsson, the 


Swedish artist whose work, Coleman 
discovered, the Churches much ad- 
mire. “His colors work very well in 
the North—Sweden or Vermont—to 


create a sense of cheerfulness,” says 
Coleman. “I think color is as signifi- 





cant a part of architecture as form and 
proportion. Here the colors appear in 
soft contrast to nature, allowing the 
house to stand out without compro- 
mising its oneness with the site. 

“People react to the colors,” he 
continues. “Some people really love 
them. Others look at the house and 
they’re confused or intimidated. But I 
like that too. The house touches peo- 
ple’s hearts and they respond.” 

Certainly, if the owners’ response 
is the best indication of the success of 
an architect’s intentions, then Cole- 
man has done his job. “We've lived 
here for three years,” says Zeke 
Church, “and we're still discovering 
things about this house. We’re excited 
every time we come home.”’| 
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GEORGIA O'KEEFFE spoke for hundreds 
of artists when she said, “If you ever 
go to New Mexico, it will itch you for 
the rest of your life.” O’Keeffe—who 
first saw New Mexico in 1917, visited 
Taos in 1929 and returned from then 
on—became the painter most promi- 
nently identified with the state. But 
she, like her fellow modernists John 
Marin and Marsden Hartley, was a 
relative latecomer to the Santa Fe- 
Taos area. A serious art colony had 
been established in Taos in the late 
1890s, and its pioneers were no less 
dedicated to interpreting New Mex- 
ico and portraying its atmosphere 
and mystique. 

The charter colonists, who worked 
in traditional representational styles, 
came to believe that what happened 
in New York or Europe was for them 
ultimately beside the point. They had 
seen no terrain like this, and master- 
ing its limitless space, immense 
heights, unrelenting light and spar- 
kling air was struggle enough. The 
land, rocky and weathered, was emi- 
nently paintable but daunting to 
paint. In John DeWitt McKee’s 
words, “... there is no landscape 
here. There is only land, which can 
no more be trapped for taming than 
can the fleeting watermelon color of 
the mountains, come and gone be- 
tween one eye-blink and the next. 
Landscapes can be whistled in and 
brought to heel, ordered and ar- 
ranged in frames. But this! So seem- 
ingly inert, impassive, barren, this 
land will not submit to capture.” 

Nevertheless, the painters were de- 
termined to describe this new and 
overwhelming place. The first gen- 
eration’s devotion to New Mexico 
early in their careers may have cost 
them the notice and reputation ac- 
corded their eastern counterparts, but 
that same focus invigorated their 
work and produced a vibrant artistic 
transcription of the Southwest. 


The founding father of the Taos 
art colony is generally agreed to be 
Joseph Henry Sharp, who made his 
first visit in 1883 and passed the word 
to American students he met in Paris. 
But not much beyond talk occurred 
until the summer of 1898, when Er- 
nest Blumenschein and Bert Phillips, 
two of the young artists who had run 
into Sharp, hired a horse and wagon 
for a trip from Denver to Mexico. 
Twenty miles from Taos the wagon 
dove into a ditch and a wheel col- 
lapsed. The two artists tossed a coin to 
see who would go for help. 

Blumenschein lost. He rode off 
with the wagon wheel and bumped 
through mountains and miles of 
sagebrush before reaching Taos. As 
he observed his surroundings, he 
grew excited by the scenic possibil- 
ities. “The beautiful Sangre de Cristo 
range to my left was quite different in 
character from the Colorado moun- 
tains,’ Blumenschein later wrote. 
“Stretching away from the foot of the 
range was a vast plateau cut by the 
Rio Grande and by lesser gorges in 
which were located small villages of 
flat-roofed adobe houses built around 
a church and plaza, all fitting into the 
color scheme of the tawny surround- 
ings. The sky was a clear, clean blue 
with sharp moving clouds. The color, 
the effective character of the land- 
scape, the drama of the vast spaces, 
the superb beauty and serenity of the 
hills, stirred me deeply.” 

With the wheel repaired, he re- 
turned for Phillips and convinced 
him that Mexico could wait. The two 
settled down to paint for what was 
supposed to be a few weeks. Blum- 
enschein’s visit stretched to three 
months and Phillips stayed for good. 
Oscar E. Berninghaus arrived in 1899, 
E. Irving Couse in 1902 (the same 
year Sharp returned), and W. Herbert 
Dunton in 1912. 

Taos, despite its pictorial richness, 


Aspen Sentinels, E. Martin Hennings, Taos working period 
1921-56. Oil on canvas; 25” x 30”. Autumn’s turning aspens 
contained for Hennings “all the poetry and drama, all the 
moods and changes of nature” to inspire him toward continu- 
ous improvement of his work. Gerald Peters Gallery, Santa Fe. 
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A wealth of picturesque subject matter awaited the newcomers— 
the Pueblo Indians, the Spanish Americans, the hills, canyons 
and arroyos—all illuminated by the blanching sun. 


Near Spring, Walter Ufer, circa 1920. Oil on canvas; 24” x 27”. 
Believing studio work would dull an artist’s creativity and pal- 
ette, Ufer, like many fellow artists, painted out-of-doors in Taos, 
skillfully interweaving light-saturated colors with the irregular 
patterns of the rugged terrain. Kennedy Galleries, New York. 











Taos Valley, Victor Higgins, early 1940s. Oil on board; 942” x 18”. 
In the last decade of his life, Victor Higgins completed his 
Little Gems series, described by Taos colleague Ernest Blumen- 
schein as “works of love: love of his simple subjects and of 
his craftsmanship.” Wunderlich and Company, Inc., New York. 


had no galleries, and the painters’ 
sales were rare. To remedy that, in 
1915 the six men organized the Taos 
Society of Artists, an association cre- 
ated to sell, publicize and circulate 
their work in shows around the 


country. That Taos had become a 


Well-known art colony by the early 
1920s was directly due to the success 
of the Society of Artists and its travel- 
ing exhibitions. 

_ Walter Ufer, Victor Higgins and E. 
Martin Hennings traveled to New 
Mexico between 1914 and 1917. They 


‘ a . 
became Taos residents and were in- 


vited to join the Society of Artists. 
These nine became good friends and 
colleagues, and they are considered 
the core group of the colony’s first 
generation. The tenth and last mem= 
ber was Kenneth Adams, who moved 
to Taos in 1924 and was invited to 
join the society two years later. 


A wealth of vivid and picturesque 
subject matter awaited the newcom- 
ers—the Pueblo Indians and _ their 
costumes, crafts, ceremonies, daily ac- 
tivities and architecture; the Spanish- 
Americans and their heritage; the 
desert, hills, canyons and arroyos— 
all illuminated by the blanching sun. 
Ufer told a patron: “Every spot and 
corner is a picture, and every figure, 
whether Indian or Mexican, is a 
study.” The problem then was not a 
paucity of spots, corners or figures 
but how to paint them. The men 
were not fully prepared for the per- 
vasive light, the inhuman scale, the 
violent chiaroscuro, or the clear, thin 
air that made a hill fifty miles away 
seem just down the road. (In homage 
to that phenomenon, O'Keeffe called 
a painting From the Faraway Nearby.) 

The artists now transplanted to 
Taos had received sound academic 


training and were essentially figure 
painters. Because of difficulties in de- 
picting the unfamiliar setting, their 
first pictures tended to be figure stud- 
ies or figures framed by a landscape. 
In many of Berninghaus’s canvases, 
for example, men and women are 
small in relation to the expanse of 
land, which seems indifferent to the 
human presence. Hennings harmoni- 
ously interwove Indians traveling 
through the mountains with foliage 
screens of cottonwood and aspen yel- 
lowing in the fall sun. Figure and 
ground merged into decorative tapes- 
tries of pattern and light. 

Sharp, Ufer, Hennings and Hig- 
gins had studied art in Munich, where 
Courbet, Velazquez, van Dyck, Hals 
and Manet were much admired. The 
Americans had learned to convey im- 
mediacy through fluid paint han- 
dling and surfaces loaded with 
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A Hillside Garden 


Taos Valley, Joseph Henry Sharp, late 1940s. 


Oil on canvas; 16” x 24”. In one of Sharp’s later works, the artist 
portrays the Taos countryside as seen from his studio, a depar- 
ture from the Indian portraits and genre studies for which he 
is best remembered. Linda McAdoo Galleries, Ltd., Santa Fe. 


pigment, techniques that would serve 
them well in Taos. Such instruction, 
however, had fitted them to work in 
the studio, employing the dark pal- 
ette of northern Europe, and neither 
practice was suited to the fierce, all- 
permeating light of New Mexico. 

In Taos, the artists adopted plein- 
air practices, but not the dissolving 
Impressionist haze. (As Hartley 
noted, “It will not satisfy the intelli- 
gent eye to paint a lone mesa like an 
inflated haystack of Monet.”) Sharp 
converted a shepherd’s wagon into a 
studio on wheels for prolonged 
sketching jaunts, and Higgins sat in 
his car trunk with a box of painting 
supplies. Ufer, whose scenes were set 
in the dazzling midday sun, went so 


far as to declare, “Studio work dulls 
the mind and the painter’s palette.” 

The painters responded to the out- 
door milieu by loosening their brush- 
work and lightening and emboldening 
their palettes. Ufer’s strokes became 
highly expressive, and Higgins began 
using a palette knife to simulate rap- 
idly applied patches of color. Bern- 
inghaus and Sharp added plenty of 
white to their hues. 

As the artists matured and came to 
terms with their environment, they 
essayed pure landscapes more often. 
Confident in the methods they had 
evolved to gauge light, distance and 
color, they chose to invent as well as 
record. Higgins urged artists to take 
liberties. “The object of painting is 


not to copy nature. Nature is like the 


Builder’s Supply Store Yard. Every- 
thing is there for every purpose. The 
architect chooses what he needs from 
the store of raw material and shapes it 
to fit his particular requirements. So 
the painter must do when confront- 
ing nature. Nature had in mind 
something other than painting a pic- 
ture. And nature, like the painter, 
rarely, if ever, does one accidentally.” . 

Influenced by Marin, Higgins re- 
combined landscape elements in cu-, 
bistic formations, but his locales were 
clustered close to home. Asked why 
he lived in Taos, Higgins mentioned 
the color and then added: “And be- 
sides this, there is a constant call here 
to create something.” 0 














The charter colonists had seen no terrain like this, and mastering 
its limitless space, unrelenting light and sparkling air was struggle enough. 


Pueblo Indians on the Mesa, Oscar E. Berninghaus, circa 1925. Oil 
on canvas; 25” x 30”. Intrigued by the sun’s transformation 
of color and form, Berninghaus repeatedly rendered similar 
scenes in different light—here, an Indian procession against 
a Taos Mountain backdrop. Fenn Galleries Ltd., Santa Fe. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


THERE ARE BUILDINGS that travel and 
others that seem to spring from the 
land. The far-flung Spanish empire 
was constantly drawing plans for the 
great official and ecclesiastical build- 
ings of the Americas. The energy 
with which the Spanish founded new 
cities, from California to Patagonia, is 
amazing. But sometimes between the 
drawing boards in Madrid and the 
construction sites in Mexico or Peru, 
accidents would occur. The plans for 
the Mexican mint ended up in Santi- 
ago and served to construct what is 
now Chile’s presidential palace, La 
Moneda, whereas the plans for the 
residence of Chile’s colonial governor 


“Walls, water and earth colors,” says Ricardo Legorreta, “the three ele- ABOVE: The plain walls lend the house the appearance of an ancient Mexi- 
ments from Mexican culture,” are found on the north terrace (opposite) can monument. BELOw: At the entrance facade, “the absence of windows,” 
and throughout his residence for Ricardo and Georgiana Montalban. says Legorreta, “gives an intriguing sensation and invites exploration.” 
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went by mistake to Mexico, where 
they served to build the viceroy’s pal- 
today the National Palace. 

But then, of course, the Spanish 





ace 


colonial structures on Mexico City’s 
vast central plaza all occupied the 
spaces of the razed temples and pal- 
aces of Moctezuma’s Aztec capital. 

Ricardo Legorreta, the preeminent 
younger architect of Mexico, has all 
of this in mind as he revolutionizes 
both tradition and novelty in his ap- 
proach to building. A tall, green- 
eyed, smiling and energetic man in 
his fifties, Legorreta has found the 
connecting link between the ancient 
monuments of Indian Mexico, risen 
from the land (and at times, as in Chi- 
chén Itza and Teotihuacan, indistin- 
guishable from it) and the wandering 
buildings of the Spanish empire. The 
link, for him, is the wall. 

The wall is what gives the sense of 
uncluttered space and prolongation 
to the religious sites of Mexican antiq- 
uity, where the outside was a ceremo- 
nial fact. But it is also the wall that 
gives us the opposite, the labyrin- 
thian protection of the intimate, clois- 
tered colonial world, where the 
outside had to remain outside so as to 
divide wealth from poverty, Creole 
from Indian, Christian from pagan, 
and conqueror from conquered. En- 
closed domestic patios, enclosed reli- 
gious quarters: Pleasures and 
devotions were hidden by the wall. 
The face of Mexico is its wall, and 
Legorreta has deplored the death of 
the wall in the later French or North 
American inspirations of Mexican ar- 
chitecture. He has also recalled the sur- 
vival of the wall both in the humble 
silence of the villages and in the all too 
sonorous scream of the Mexican mu- 
ralists, Rivera, Orozco and Siqueiros. 

Legorreta’s teacher, the great Luis 
Barragan, restored the wall to us but 
insisted on its privacy. Legorreta has 
gone a step further: In his public 
buildings, the Camino Real hotels in 
Ixtapa and Mexico City, the IBM 
building in Guadalajara, the Renault 
building in Gomez Palacio, the West- 
lake Village Center in Dallas and the 
Guadalupe River Park in San Jose, he 
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ABOVE: Through the copper-clad front door is a serene, light-hued interior. Large painting by 
David Macerelli; at right, a retablo of the Virgin of Guadalupe. BELOw: Ricardo Legorreta in 
his Mexico City studio. opposite: “Architecture as sculpture” is how Legorreta describes the 
entrance hall. “The proportions and the location of the window were emotionally determined.” 
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has developed the outside-inside 
function of the wall, no longer as a 
ceremonial space or as a purely pri- 
vate one but rather as an invitation to 
the outside and the inside: Come in, 
come out. Legorreta has made the 
wall both a public and a private place. 

The immensely successful resi- 
dence that Legorreta has now built 
for the distinguished Mexican actor 
Ricardo Montalban and his wife, 
Georgiana, in the Hollywood Hills, 
brings the architect’s ideas to a new 
pitch of perfection and originality. 
This is a private home, yet it is not a 
divided house; the Legorretan princi- 
ples of outside coming inside and in- 
side wandering outside create a 
circulation that begins, let me add, 
with a fusion of the two motions of 
Mexican architecture. 

The Montalban house has traveled 
from Mexico to California. Literally 
so: Plants and tiles, pots and hewn 





stone (not to speak of the presiding 
portrait of the Virgin of Guadalupe) 
have all come from Mexico, and the 
house bears an unmistakably Mexi- 
can stamp. But then it also has, along 
with its Mexican tradition, a Spanish 
and Arab one 
Mediterranean presence because, af- 





even, I would say, a 


ter all, Mexican buildings are all of 


top: Actor Ricardo Montalban and his wife, Georgiana, who designed the 
interiors and landscaping. ABOvE: Tile floors and earth-toned furnishings 
offer an outdoor feeling to the living room. Painting by David Macerelli. 
LeFT: “The framing of the view, the massive walls and the simplicity of 
materials add harmony and mystery,” says Legorreta of the living room. 
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this. The Spanish philosopher Ortega 
y Gasset reminded us that before Eu- 
rope or Africa (or the Americas) were, 
the Mediterranean was. Lemon grove 
and desert plants, perfumed juniper 
tree, Tuscan cypress and Roman 
pine—the Montalban house incorpo- 
rates, via Mexico, California with the 
Mediterranean world. 

Even the landscape, magically, is 
transformed, and one has the feeling 
of being among the olive groves and 
poplar forests of southern Spain or 
nestling in the Umbrian hills. This 
must be a mirage: The Montalban 


ABOVE: “Light and shadow, Mexican pots and desert plants create both 
peace and excitement,” says Legorreta of the dining room with its deeply 
recessed window. Large Mexican candelabra flank a Macerelli painting. 


house dominates its landscape in 
such a powerful way that it almost 
transforms it. Other houses are sim- 
ply put on the ground. This one, hav- 
ing traveled here, has also sprung 
from the ground. 

This is the first little miracle of Ri- 
cardo Legorreta’s house for Ricardo 
Montalban. But the secret of this mir- 
acle is an even larger wonder. If the 
house both arrives at and springs 
from California, it is thanks to the 
almost uncanny circulation of its 
elements. Knowing Mexico and 
knowing Legorreta, I suspect that the 


geometrical simplicity of his outward 
design hides many enigmas. There 
they are: The mysteries of the house 
are the angles of the house. Every one 
of them, being sharp, actually gives 
us the sensation of roundness. Every 
corner of the house announces the 
rest of the house. Each angle almost 
constantly reveals the totality. The’ 
lightly golden “interior” prolongs the 
dazzlingly ocher terrace but also the 
azure fringes of the pool, and they, in 
turn, reflect themselves on the spaces 
of the reception area, the dining room 


continued on page 204 
. j 





opposite: On the south fagade, a cactus garden provides a backdrop for a 
sun-filled terrace, and layered walls reveal the architect’s particular 
interest in expanding the character of the traditional Mexican wall. 
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IT IS RARE INDEED for a design project to 
be created by harmonious committee, 





i but when in 1972 the late Winthrop ‘ 

il W. Aldrich, international banker and ° 

jail ai P e 

| ambassador to the court of St. James’s, ar e I ) S ws I ) al ) Cy} I ) Ss 

| gave his daughter Mary Homans a 
| piece of land on an island off the coast th M A t 

| | of Maine, that is what happened. e ait spec a 
Winthrop Aldrich commissioned : 
| his nephew, Boston architect Nelson An Island. Landscape by Thomas Church 
| Aldrich, to build the house, and Cali- ' 
fornia landscape designer Thomas TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
| D. Church was chosen to work with PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 


l him. Mrs. Homans, who was then 
living in Hillsborough, California, 





knew Church well; he was a friend ' 
who often brought his students to 
work in her garden. “It was great 
fun,” she reminisces. “My father in 











New York, Nelson in Boston, Tommy 





and me in California; plans and ideas 
whizzing back and forth. Usually the i 
architect comes in first and the land- | 











scape man later—but this arrange- 





ment really worked.” She remembers 
the harmony that existed between | 
the two: “Tommy Church designed 
the whole area around the house, 
working with Nelson to get the flow 
from the outside to the inside. He and 























\|\ ABOVE: For Mary Homans, the rock garden is a 
favorite spot from which to survey the varied 
levels of her Maine island home. RIGHT: Pastel 
lupines, which have naturalized in the ideal set- 
| ting, curve along the shore below the house. 
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ABOVE: The pastoral charm of the studio, on a secluded hill 
above the cove, is enhanced by sheltering apple trees, maples, 
native birches, and a rooster sculpture by Bernard Langlais. 


LEFT: A placid pool with woodland beyond is reminiscent of 
landscape architect Thomas Church’s words, “a garden in har- 
mony with itself and its surroundings.” White impatiens enliven 
the foreground, and astilbes color the fern bed on the far side. 


BELOW: Church stressed the importance of what he called “the 
psychology of arrival’: In his design for the entrance to the 
house, begonias and potted plants provide a floral welcome. 
















































































Nelson were thrilled to do the house 
together; you see, this was Tommy’s 
first and only Maine project.” 

Aldrich built the house of gray red- 
wood, which settled easily into its 
gentle pastured setting above the sea. 
“Nelson gave it a contemporary feel- 
ing, although he used the old New 
England saltbox design for the roof,” 
Mrs. Homans points out. 

A high-ceilinged gallery room 
forms the central part of the house, 
with a wide terrace on each side. The 
terraces are pure Church and carry 
the strong, plain wooden benches 
and chairs he favored. From the ter- 
races, steps massed with plants form 
a romantic approach to the gallery: 
white New Guinea impatiens; sweet- 
smelling jasmine from Crete; shiny- 
leaved gardenias; pink geraniums 
mingled with sky-blue lobelias; yel- 
low calceolarias and rosy pelargoni- 
ums. Composing a varied mix of 
containers are Italian jars, sturdy 
wooden tubs, and baskets from all 
over the world. “Steps make a lovely 
setting of different heights for the 
plants, so that they show off their col- 
ors well—it’s almost like painting a 
picture,” Mary Homans comments. 

The gallery room seems as much a 
part of the outdoors as Church’s ter- 
races do, and many visitors have re- 
marked that the composition has the 
feeling of California rather than of 
Maine. But the outlook is purest 
Maine. Thomas Church left the 
meadows on each side of the house 
open, and the grass that runs down 
to the shore is rough in texture, as be- 
fits that hardy coast. Clumps of native 
white birches outline the perimeters 
of the meadows. Church, who loved 
birches, brought them in close to the 
house, where he lighted them with 
old English lanterns on twelve-foot- 
high standards, giving a hauntingly 
dramatic effect at night. 

Several years ago Mrs. Homans 
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and her daughter were spending a 
February weekend in the house. As 
they looked up at a wooded hillside 
above the’ meadows, it occurred to 
them that it might be fun to cut down 
a few trees and thread a tiny path 
through the natural rock ledges, thus 
creating a leisurely walk—and per- 
haps start a tiny rock garden. 

“Well, we soon realized that we 
had a bear by the tail,” Mary Homans 
recalls, “so I got hold of Karl Gries- 
haber, who was then curator of the 
rock garden at the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, to get advice.’” Dense 
stands of trees were thinned, some 
were felled, and a great adventure 
started. Beautiful rocks were added in 
strategic places, and masses of soil 
used as backfilling. “The interesting 
thing was that we couldn’t make a 
plan, as you would in building a 
house, because we never knew when 
we were going to run into an unex- 
pected pocket of good soil—or per- 
haps a rock ledge, which meant 
moving the plants we had meant to 
put there. It was a battle!” 

Fascinated with the quest for new 
plants, Mrs. Homans has traveled 
widely with six different groups in- 
terested in rare flowers. “We've been 
to the Alps, the Tyrol, the Dolomites, 
the Pyrenees, Greece. I have a permit 
from the Department of Agriculture; 
if you're careful about bare-rooting 
you can bring things in. You just 
rinse off the soil and wrap wet facial 
tissue around the roots.” 

She has also wandered over the 
Rockies and the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, in order to learn and collect. As 
a result of these trips and of her exper- 
iments in growing things from seed, 
the rock garden, covering hardly half 
an acre, offers some intriguing choices 
along its maze of paths. 

A bench has been placed in a 
woodland glade surrounded by 
Maine fern and juniper, gleaming 


cranberry and dwarf willow. Cun- 
ningly set into the rock crevices 
below are rare plants such as the 
pale yellow and white Alpine poppy, 
delicate white cyclamen from the 
Mediterranean, and pink dwarf saxi- 
frage ‘London Pride,’ which a friend 
sent from Cornwall. Inch-long tubu- 
lar yellow onosma, from Mistra in, 
the Peloponnese, nestles in its soft: 
gray foliage beside the primroselike 
Pyrenean ramonda. For dramatic con- 
trast, there is nothing like the Nepa- 
lese poppy growing three feet tall by 
a woodland pool, its flowers an in- 
tense sky-blue. Also from Asia are the } 
circle-patterned gentian, and the’ 
Chinese shrub enkianthus, with nod- | 
ding clusters of flowers resembling } 
lilies-of-the-valley. i 

Every year additions are made— | 
the most recent being a mossy glade"; 
of native flora acquired by Russell 
Coombs, the garden supervisor. He | 
and Mrs. Homans do all the work, | 
with only a summertime helper and ! 
another island-born friend, Scott 
Rolerson, who builds the paths. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Homans con- : 
cedes, “there are times when my 
houseguests may be pressed into ser- 
vice for weeding and other chores!” 

Mary Homans doesn’t think of 
herself as a professional, or even a 
very knowledgeable amateur. “It’s 
just a lot of reading, and trying things 
that people have given me, and 
experimenting with things I’ve read 
about.” She was taught by her father - 
to respect the land she owns, as he 
respected his. The rock garden seems 
to grow naturally out of the meadows 
and woodland, which were all that 
existed atthe start. 

If Thomas Church could see the 
place now, he would surely rejoice in 
it, especially in the slim, silvery birch- 
es he loved. To Mary Homans, the - 
cool white lines and supple branches - 
are, in a sense, his signature.0 


OPPOSITE ABOVE LEFT: “The eye is lazy and easily led,” Church wrote in Gardens Are for People. 
Birches, starting at the edge of a woodland pond, lead the eye up an incline toward the rock 
garden. ABOVE RIGHT: Poppies provide color in a clearing near the pond. opposite LEFT: Among the 
well-traveled plants in the rock garden, ramonda (center) was collected by Mrs. Homans in the 
Pyrenees, while saxifrage, only partially visible, was a gift from an English friend’s Cornish 
garden. OPPOSITE RIGHT: The land offered its own gifts: Rock ledges surfaced during the excavation. 


















































ON AUGUST 19, 1812 the American frig- 
ate Constitution engaged the British 
vessel Guerriére some six hundred 
miles east of Boston in the first naval 
battle of the War of 1812. The Con- 
stitution quickly sheared the masts of 
the British ship, captured her crew 
and set her battered hull aflame. De- 
spite a lack of tactical significance, 
that battle was—as military histori- 
ans like to say—a decisive victory, for 
it gave a great boost to American mo- 
rale. The planking of the American 
ship so effectively repelled British 
shot and ball that the crew dubbed 
her “Old Ironsides, 
came a battle cry for that war, sym- 


, 


“a name that be- 


bolic of invincibility to this day. 

Some time later, however, not long 
before the end of the war, Old Iron- 
sides shadowboxed that battle again 
in a mock engagement that proved to 
be more traumatic than the real fight. 
Despite the absence of a foe, Old Iron- 
sides was less than iron-sided. 

The arena was not the cold Atlantic 
but a banquet table at the East India 
Marine Society in Salem, Massachu- 
setts; and Old Ironsides was only a 
model. Still, that model was so au- 
thentic, so detailed, that the mariners 
around the table 
sailors of every stripe, hoisting their 





admirals, captains, 


glasses in toasts to the young navy’s 
mighty warship and her valiant cap- 
tain, Isaac Hull—no doubt were 
shocked, a bit deflated and surely dis- 
traught when the forty-four-gun 
ship-of-the-line, floating in a vat of 
water with sails set and guns charged, 
fired a Lilliputian salvo that did not 
bring down a Union Jack but merely 
blew her own rigging to smithereens. 

The model was a doppelganger of 
the very symbol of the young navy’s 
might, a miniature ship crafted of 
similar canvas, wood and iron with 
the same intense care and skill. The 
repair of the model had to be swift 


and sure, so the Society called on a 
body of craftsmen considered almost 
a guild, a group of men with the nau- 
tical acumen, the manual skills and 
above all the infinite patience—and 
time—necessary to make such a ship. 
The East India Marine Society sent 
their model to British seamen being 
held as prisoners of war. They were 
so adept at their task that later, when 
the real Constitution needed repair, 
the model served as a plan. 

That vignette of nautical history is 
emblematic of the many roles model 
ships have played over the centuries 
and of the many ways people with an 
attachment to the sea have viewed 
them. From burial tombs of Egypt to 
marine testing tanks of today, models 
have been both icons and pragmatic 
prototypes, romantic and trim and 
lovely, and as much a part of nautical 
life as the real ships they portray. 

Ship models have existed probably 
as long as ships themselves. Small 
clay craft with equally small clay 
crews have been exhumed from 
Egyptian tombs. To those Egyptians 
such models were symbolic—pas- 
sage, perhaps, to another world. To 
archaeologists they speak of more 
practical things—of rigging, the role 
of sailors and the shape of hulls. To 
laymen, the fine lines of ship models 
make them works of art. 

Many models were crafted by ordi- 
nary seamen to pass the time on long 
voyages—and during spells in brigs 
and prisons. Some such “‘sailorman’s 
models,” as they are known, are quite 
crude 





simple carvings that adhere 
neither to line nor proportion. Such 
models occasionally were offered to 
the church in thanks for a safe land- 
fall, and became known as “votive 
models” or “church ships.” A few 
still hang in churches today. 

Other sailorman’s models were ac- 
curate and complex, carved of 


Prisoner-of-War First-Rate Ship-of-the-Line Model, England, 1795-1815. Bone, baleen, horn, rose- 
wood, ebony; 25” x 16”. French prisoners during the Napoleonic Wars—some highly skilled artisans 
accomplished in carving and rigging—collaborated in crafting small-scale representations of sea 
vessels. Here, intricately carved railings and windows accent an elaborately rigged 80-gun replica 
with a rare double figurehead of horses. Joe Vallejo’s Antiques & Nauticals, Newport Beach, California. 
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Antiques: 


Ship Models 


TEXT BY LIONEL ATWILL 



















































































DENNIS GRIGS 


Whales’ teeth and ivory and wood, 
rigged in silk or horsehair or even hu- 


~man hair. Perhaps the most elaborate 


were crafted by prisoners during the 
Napoleonic Wars and the War of 
1812. These prisoner-of-war models, 
many of them intricately carved from 
soupbones, are mesmerizing in their 
detail and craftsmanship yet terrify- 
ing in their symbolism. The most cur- 
sory look reveals thousands of hours 
of tedious labor; it takes little to imag- 
ine how slowly that time must have 
passed in an early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury prison cell. 


ABOVE: Whaling Ship Diorama, United States (New England), mid-19th century. Painted wood ship; 36” 
x 18”. Rigged to withstand excessive strain, whalers were built to carry full cargoes of oil, extensive 
whaling equipment and supplies for three- to five-year voyages. Kenneth & Ida Manko, Maine. 


Credit for prisoner’s models can 
rarely be more than conjecture. Many 
models, no doubt, were joint efforts: 
One man would do the rigging, an- 
other the carving, yet another the de- 
tails, down to small flasks of rum. 
Captors—English, French and Amer- 
ican—encouraged such industry and 
permitted prisoners to sell their 
work, the profits from which were 
used to supplement their rations. But 
the finest carved ship model—which 
might fetch several hundred thou- 
sand dollars today—brought in only 
a few more soupbones to be carved. 


Opposite: Schooner Yacht Model, United States, circa 1890-1900. Wood, brass; 94” x 74”. A modified 
rig distinguishes this yard model of the America from the original, commissioned by five New York 
yachtsmen to compete in the 1851 English regattas. Quester Maritime Collection, Connecticut. 


Seamen were not the only builders 
of small ships, however. Models were 
used by naval architects, both as a de- 
sign tool and as a three-dimensional 
representation of ship’s plans, or 
draughts. Perhaps the highest form 
of builder’s model was the admiralty 
model, a perfectly scaled facsimile, 
often built just as the actual ship it 
depicted would be built: framed and 
planked, decked and rigged. Such a 
model would be presented to the ad- 
miralty board as an example of a ship 
that should be considered or as a plan 
of a ship already commissioned. The 
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ABOVE: Clipper Model, United States (New England), mid- to late 19th century. Painted wood; 37” x 26”. The Gold Rush demand for faster 
passage to California hastened the evolution of the swift clipper ships, among them the famous Flying Cloud. Considered the fastest of the 
American clippers, it held an unbeaten record for sailing from New York to San Francisco. Samuel L. Lowe Jr. Antiques, Inc., Boston. 
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What breathes life into model 
ships is the romance that each holds. 
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finer the model, the more persuasive 
the argument for funding construc- 
tion of the real thing. 

The admiralty model, impressive 
as it is, Was supplanted as a design 
tool by the half model, a carved block 
of wood portraying the lines of only 
half the hull, usually stripped of 
planking. The half model originally 
was patterned after a draught and 
served only as a useful means of ex- 
plaining a ship’s design to one not 
well versed in the complex curves of 
lines and the schematic views of 
standard naval drawings. The half 
model evolved, however, into an 
original design medium for some na- 
val architects, who would carry out 
their creative work using this three- 
dimensional form. A variation of the 
half model can be found in the hawk- 
nest model, which reveals the ribs 


LEFT: Frigate Model, England, circa 1760. 
Painted wood; 26” x 20”. Housed in a case and 
chest of the period attributed to William Vile, 
a model commemorates the 1757 capture of 
the French Le Vainqueur, later impressed into 
the British navy. The frigates of France were 
sometimes envied by British captains for 
their larger size and occasionally faster 
speed. Ronald A. Lee (Fine Arts) Ltd., London. 


BELOW: Ocean Liner Model, France, circa 1935. Painted wood, brass; 18%” x 5¥2”. Over five hundred brass-lined portholes appoint the model’s 
sleek form, in a faithful reproduction of the celebrated 80,000-ton Normandie—the world’s largest ship until 1940. Described as embody- 
ing “the will and soul of France,” the Normandie was the floating epitome of Art Déco design. San Francisco Ship Model Gallery, New York. 





and on occasion even the planking. 

Whatever its role or origins, a ship 
model, well done, has the power to 
move landlubber or tar. The flowing 
lines of a large ship are preserved and 
presented on a more comprehensible 
scale. The workmanship remains. 

What breathes life into model 
ships, however, is the romance that 
each holds. Tales of war, exploration, 
travel, hardship, revelry and adven- 
ture are told by every port, by every 
line, by deck and mast and spar. So 
much history has been played out on 
the sea that models of the players— 
the often frail, always vulnerable 
warships, explorers, whalers, speedy 
clippers, great liners, even the yachts 
of wealthy sports—are small, quiet 
testimonies to the guts and the gall of 
the men who sailed them through 
oceans and across ages. 
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New Life for a Medieval Castle 


Architect Roger Anger Reclaims a Provencal Ruin 


TEXT BY DANY SIMON AGHION 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIANNE HAAS 


\ STROKE OF FORTUNE LED architect Roger Anger to the 
ruined Provengal castle that has become his home. 

“In 1979,” he recalls, “I went to the former French set- 
tlement of Pondicherry in India to work on the Auroville 
project, the experimental town founded in 1968 according 
to the ideas of the Indian philosopher Sri Aurobindo. 
While I was there I ran across another Frenchman, a sculp- 
tor named Serge Boyer. It turned out that we shared a lot of 


the same opinions and tastes—a rare meeting of minds. So 





we got to be friends.” But each went his own way—until, 
a few months later, luck intervened. 
“Tt was on the Place Montfort in Vaison-la-Romaine, a 
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little town in the Vaucluse region of Provence,” continues 
Anger. “Suddenly, there was Serge. He was living not far 
away in a big farmhouse at Crestet.” The village is built in 
the Dentelles de Montmirail, ridges that run north and 
south. Crestet clings to the east face of one of them, some 
1,250 feet above sea level. Its outstanding feature is a 
square dominated by the ruins of a fortified castle. . 

This castle, built in the ninth century on the foundations 
of a Roman camp, became a Saracen citadel during the 
barbarian invasions. It occupies a narrow rock ledge. From 
the thirteenth to eighteenth centuries it belonged to thre 
pope, who put it at the disposition of the temporal and 
spiritual lords of the diocese of Vaison. An impregnable 
fortress, the castle of Crestet was a refuge for Vaison’s bish- 
ops and their flocks during the Wars of Religion. But it was 
pulled down for political reasons in 1686 on the orders of 
Louis XIV, then further pillaged during the French Revo- 
lution. The feudal enclave that had guaranteed the safety. 
of the Vaucluse region for more than a thousand years 
had received a mortal blow. 

During the nineteenth century it served as a quarry for 
local residents, who bore away its most finely carved archi- 
tectural elements. They can be seen here and there in vil- 


, 


lage houses today: capitals and columns, sculpted lintels, 
ornaments of all kinds—testimony to the richness of the 
castle’s original decoration. Fortunately the castle had been 
listed as a historical monument since 1947, and further 
vandalism was punishable by law. Yet it was still subject to 
the erosion of time and weather. 

Delighted to pick up the thread of their friendship 
again, Boyer invited Anger to visit Crestet. As they walked 
through its labyrinth of medieval alleyways, they resumed 
the impassioned discussionsof spiritual and artistic mat- 
ters interrupted at Pondicherry. On the edge of the town 
square, Anger was thrilled at his first sight of one of the 
Vaucluse’s most sublime panoramas. Encompassing the 
Ouvéze Valley, ringed with blue-tinged hills and domi- 
nated by the majestic Mont Ventoux, the view from 


Lert: Overlooking the Provengal village of Crestet are Roman- 
esque arches of the castle Roger Anger renovated for his home. 


opposite: A modern steel railing, a short flight of stairs and a 
low entrance lead to a guest room. Indian artworks and an 18th- 
century-style Japanese clock on a pyramidal pedestal accent the 
vaulted landing with its original walls of 12th-century stone. 
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opposite: The heart of the castle is the great hall, where Anger 
. reconstructed the groin vaulting. A sunken seating area faces a 
| fireplace, beyond which is a stone mosaic by Charles Gianferrari. 





Crestet recalls the landscapes of Leonardo da Vinci. The 
| light softens colors and contours, and the lay of the land 
evokes the charms of the Vaucluse’s sister region, Tuscany. 

Anger also saw the castle ruins looming at the far end of 





the square—immense sections of wall defining the enor- 
mous space; tall, breached towers still standing guard. In 
the east wall there were traces of a deeply recessed double- 
arched window framing the landscape. “It was a miracle,” 

he declares. “I was dumbfounded by these lovely old 
| stones. Instinctively I was seized by an overwhelming de- 
sire to give them back their youth. It was the start of a long 
love affair, because the very next year—1980—the castle 
Was unexpectedly put up for sale. 

“Not quite realizing what I was letting myself in for, 
I bought it and its outbuildings. There I was, suddenly 
| stuck with sixteen thousand square feet of rock.” Anger 


RIGHT: Original supporting walls form a corner of the great hall. 
Table and chairs are Henry II style; marriage chest (left) from Raja- 
sthan. On the easel, Jain paintings; in the niche, a Thai Buddha. 


BELOW: The contemporary living space is part of Anger’s master 
suite. Indian and Persian miniatures are displayed above the 
long cabinet. At right is a pre-Columbian Mexican sculpture. 
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had embarked on a magnificent folly; from the outset, he 
poured into it his courage and persistence, along with 
time, money and tireless effort. “I alternated between de- 
spair and exaltation,” he admits. 

Anger’s architecture is sensitive to the interplay of form 
and volume, light and shadow. He found himself moved 
by the castle’s magic; the ruins were as isolated as an is- 
land, yet part of a village rich in history. He wanted to 
create for himself a modern, functional residence of simple 
volumes, the whole imbued with respect for Crestet’s past. 
There were more than eight thousand square feet of inte- 
rior space to work with, and straight through that space 
ran a jagged shelf of rock that would be difficult to inte- 
grate into the whole. It was a challenge that drew on his 
entire reserve of energies. 

Anger’s collaborator, Jacqueline Lacoste, who had 
helped him at Auroville, was well versed in dealing with 
difficult projects. And Serge Boyer, thanks to his firsthand 
knowledge of the castle and of masonry, was able to render 
invaluable service; he rounded up a team of five intrepid 
workmen and the tools they needed. 

“For a year, all we did was take away old stones—tons of 
them—so that we could open up the site right down to 
bedrock,” says Anger. As they worked, they conducted a 
kind of archaeological dig, carefully preserving pottery 
shards and finely carved stones—signs of life that height- 
ened everyone's secret dream of hidden treasure. While 
they sorted out this huge stone jigsaw puzzle, Anger began 
drawing up plans and securing building permits. By 1981 
he was ready to rebuild. 

The site was so difficult to reach that the team had to 
forgo a crane. Workmen trundled in stone with wheelbar- 
rows or lugged it on their backs, working it on site, mov- 
ing the big blocks with manually operated hoists and 
pulleys. This return to traditional methods had little to do 
with the kind of job an architectural firm usually handles, 
and demanded Anger’s virtually uninterrupted presence. 
But despite winter gales and summer heat waves, the task 
proved to be a rich experience. 

Taking the measurements of an arch on the east facade as 
a guide, the team hewed pillars and reconstructed the groin 
vaulting of the great hall. All details—sills, reveals, lintels, 
columns—were as carefully calibrated and drawn as they 
might have been in the Middle Ages. Crumbled walls and 
towers were restored to heights of fifty and sixty feet with 
salvaged and recut stone. Anger’s aim was to bestow a 
timeless unity on the ruins in broad, spare strokes. 

Inside the castle walls, a swimming pool was dug with- 
out cutting into the rugged, stony shelf that now juts up all 
along one side of it. Anger wanted to honor the village’s 


continued on page 206 


One of the castle’s medieval towers stands sentinel over the 
terrace and pool. Roger Anger attempted to maintain the same 
profile the ruin had presented to the village of Crestet for many 
centuries. His renovation, he says, is “the integration of a mod- 
ern structure into an archaeological and historical context.” 










































































Sound Choice 


A Georgian Revival Estate on Long Island's North Shore 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GEORGINA FAIRHOLME 
TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


WHEN ROBERT MOSES FIRST explored Long Island in the 
1920s, there were few public beaches and fewer parkways. 
Forty years later, after creating $27 billion worth of public 
works that utterly transformed New York City and its sub- 
urbs, the “master builder” was still at it. And though in 
his seventies, he conceived yet another massive project: con- 
necting Long Island to Connecticut with so many bridges 
that Long Island Sound would look like the Tiber. 

One site that appealed to Moses was Locust Valley, fifty- 
five miles from Greenwich by car but just six-and-a-half 
miles by boat. The owners of Locust Valley’s great water- 
front estates were not, however, enchanted with Moses’s 
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ABOVE: A rambling twenties-era Georgian Re- 
vival house, with interiors newly designed 
by Georgina Fairholme, sits on thirteen acres 
of woods and gardens on Long Island Sound. 
“We're the only people out here with these 
views,” say the owners. Their property over- 
looks a hundred-acre nature preserve as well as 
the Sound. opposite: On the covered porch is 
painted wicker furniture from Bielecky Broth- 
ers. Upholstery fabric from Cowtan & Tout. 


dream. To thwart him, they gave some of their land away 
and had the property declared a nature preserve. 

The couple who have made a whitewashed-brick Geor- 
gian Revival house in Locust Valley their primary resi- 
dence are the happy beneficiaries of that generosity —for 
their home, which sits on thirteen acres, overlooks a hun- 
dred-acre nature preserve and the unbridged Sound be- 
yond. ‘We can lie in bed and look at water from three 
different angles,” they say. “The only way a family could 
have a better view would be if they lived at one of the 
North Shore beach clubs.” 

The owners had bought property farther down Long 
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} Island and had planned only to rent this fifty-year-old 
|} house while their new one was being built. But the scale 
was so right—and the view so special—that it made more 
sense for them to buy the older house and then have archi- 
tect Jack Coble build a kitchen, brighten up the breakfast 
room with a wall of windows and create separate rooms 
| for their five children. With that done, they would deco- 
|} rate—quickly. All they wanted, they recall with ironic 
laughter, was “a comfortable fifteen-room house that 
could be finished in a year, and finished so exquisitely that 
we'd never get sick of it.” 

Although they were friendly with many interior de- 
signers, the couple had long admired—but never met— 
Georgina Fairholme. To them, that was a plus. They knew 
how tight their deadline was, and feared the strain of 
meeting it might cost them a friend. 

As it happened, they made one. “She just picked up the 
) phone,” Fairholme says of the wife, “and she sounded so 
nice I wanted to work for her. And she was organized! She 
and her husband would think a problem out and make up 
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opposite: “I do listen, that’s half the battle,” says Fairholme. The living room’s Georgian furniture, 
including a circa 1780 armchair and circa 1760 galleried tripod table, complements the selection 
of chintz. Clarence House fabric covers the sofas. Drapery and ottoman fabric, Brunschwig 
& Fils. Carpet by Stark. above: George III dining table, Chippendale chairs and a Regency side- 
board provide an elegant air in the dining room. Striped silk on chairs from Scalamandre. 


their minds before they called me. By then they knew 
exactly what they wanted for their new house—a pretty, 
colorful background.” 

That was ideal for Fairholme, who believes that “the 
designer shouldn’t be apparent.” And while Fairholme 
chose the chintz, supervised the glazing of the walls and 
the marbleizing of the wainscoting, her clients were able 
to turn their attention to the grounds. Not that they could 
easily have been inattentive. “We had a bulldozer here for 
six months!” the husband laughs. 

Now, with landscaping so artfully contrived that the 
grounds seem never to have been laid out any other way, it 
is all but impossible to imagine anyone actually believing 
that a contractor could, in a year, remove a swimming 
pool, carve out a second level of lawn, build a twenty-five- 
foot stone wall to keep the upper lawn from washing 
down, then set a pool and poolhouse on the lower lawn. 
But the owners were adamant. “Just as we wanted every 
child to have his own room, we wanted the children to be 
able to entertain friends when we had guests,” the wife 
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“The only way a family could have a better 


ABOVE: In the guest room, A Steam Yacht at Sea 
by Antonio Jacobsen hangs above the George 
III slant-front bureau. Fabrics are from 


view would be if they lived at one of the North ~~ grinconwie & Fis. wallpapes Coven @ 


Shore beach clubs,” say the owners. 


explains. “And we got a bonus—the same special view 
from two elevations.” 

The radical realignment of the topography didn’t end 
there, To enhance the view, the couple had two hundred 
scrub trees cut down and created a berm just high enough 
to offer privacy from nature lovers en route to the pre- 
serve, but low enough to enable the family to see the 
Sound from the pool. They laid out so many walking paths 
that they can trek for hours without stepping twice on the 
same lawn. And, for good measure, they carved a hill near 
the tennis courts, the better to enjoy their garden. 

At first that area was underutilized. Kate Flammia, who 
designed and now maintains the gardens, recalls that the 
couple asked for “a little patch of colorful flowers.” She 
produced an eight-by-ten-foot swatch of pink tulips, white 
phlox and snapdragons, pale blue delphinium and monks- 
hood, all edged with silver mount. Then the couple gave a 
party. Everybody loved the flowers. “And after that,” 
Flammia says, ‘we made the garden three times bigger.” 
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Tout. Carpet by Stark. opposite: French doors 
in the master bedroom open to hemlock trees. 


So when it came time to border the lawns with color, 
Flammia’s clients were only too happy to order enough 
day lilies to line a football field. 

With the completion of the landscaping, the life the cou- 
ple had sought finally began. As if they’d come frorn Cen- 
tral Casting, fifteen white herons flew in at night to cover 
the trees by the pond. The hills bloomed with laurel and 
azaleas. In the fall, five hundred Canada geese arrived. 
That first winter, the owners played paddle tennis in the 
evenings as their children skated on the frozen pond. 

Wordsworth defined poetry as “emotion recollected in 
tranquillity.” In this house, where enthusiasm is the domi- 
nant emotion but tranquillity is the norm, the owners 
have no trouble remembering the source of their pleasuré. 
And so it is hardly surprising that they asked Georgina 
and any other 
they may ever acquire. And considering how easy this one 





Fairholme to design their resort house 


turned out to be to create while bulldozers roared outside, 
it’s hardly surprising that Georgina Fairholme accepted. 
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“won't let another gardener touch them.” 
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Soothe your 
nervous system. 


There are those who 
measure distance In miles. 
While others choose to 
measure distance in terms 
of time. 

At Mitsubishi Motors, we 
take an altogether different 
view. We believe that the 
best measure of distance 
in a luxury sedan is the 


. distance you never notice. 


. And to prove it, we 
created the Mitsubishi 
Galant. 

Galant’s engineered to 
deliver a unique driving 
experience. Patiently 
crafted to be an island of 
calm amid the storm of 
demands success often 
brings. Galant’s onboard 
computer, ETACS IV™ 
monitors all secondary 
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functions from power win- 
dows and door locks to 
a new theft-deterrent 
system. Its electronic- 
ally fuel-injected 2.4-liter 
engine responds with 

a silent Surge of power. 
There's even an available 
ECS™ electronically con- 
trolled suspension that 
self-adjusts to changing 
road conditions. 

Of course a sedan this 
sophisticated demands 
luxury as well as perfor- 
mance, so inside you'll find 
a haven of comforts and 
appointments. Adjustable 
front bucket seats, In 
velour or optional leather. 
Electronic power steering 
for smooth, confident 
handling. An available 
six-speaker AM/FM cas- 
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sette stereo system with 
graphic equalizer and re- 
mote controls mounted 
on the steering wheel. 
And to ensure that 
passengers in back are 
every bit as comfortable, 
Galant offers a unique 
reclining rear seat with 
adjustable headrests. 

The Mitsubishi Galant. 
Road car performance in 
a luxury sedan. Patiently 
engineered to soothe 
your nervous system and 
to keep an impatient 
world at a comfortable 
distance. 


Call 1-800-447-4700 for your nearest dealer 


Mitsubishi. 
Perfecting the 
Experience: 
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Stuart Pivar’s Cornucopia of Art 
continued from page 131 


lection, including works by Feuchere, 
David d’Angers, Carpeaux, Géréme, 
Frémiet, Rodin, and Antoine-Louis 
Barye, on whom he compiled a cata- 
logue raisonné, The Barye Bronzes. 

“I own fifty or sixty of Barye’s 
works,” says Pivar. “He was one of 
the greatest sculptors of the human 
figure. He also did many animal fig- 
ures—he and Delacroix would go to 
the zoo at the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, where they had made arrange- 
ments to dissect dead animals. 
There’s a famous Delacroix letter: 
‘Cher Barye, Let’s go, the lion just 
died.’ Barye made a thorough study 
of comparative anatomy, and this is 
the lesson he gave to his anatomy 
pupil Rodin.” 

Pivar owns the original plasters of 
such Rodin masterpieces as The 
Danaide, The Athlete, The Crouching 
Woman and Iris, Messenger of the 
Gods. ‘Another one of my collecting 
interests is original plasters,” he 
points out. 

The single most important work of 
sculpture Pivar owns is the late-nine- 
teenth-century Athlete Struggling with 
a Python by Sir Frederick Leighton. 
The sculpture collection includes 
works from classical antiquity and 
early medieval pieces, a twelfth-cen- 
tury French alabaster head of a saint, 
and the death mask of Napoleon 
taken by his doctor on St. Helena. 

Pivar is particularly proud of his 
collection of nineteenth-century Neo- 
classical art—one of the few in pri- 
vate hands. “I collected in areas 
where others didn’t,” he explains. “For 
a long time I was one of the only 
bidders on nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean and American academic or sa- 
lon art.” His collection ranges from 
the Neoclassical period at the begin- 
ning of the century to the Symbolists 
at the end. “I didn’t have the money 
to buy water lilies, I couldn’t afford 
the Impressionists, but in the late six- 
ties, for five or ten thousand dollars 
you could buy a masterpiece by a 
French salon painter such as Géréme 
or one of the great Pre-Raphaelites 
such as Burne-Jones.” 


In the seventies Pivar began col- 
lecting, as he puts it, “the world be- 
yond Gauguin and van Gogh”: such 
artists as Emile Bernard, Maurice De- 
nis, Paul Ranson, Georges Lacombe, 
Eugene Carriére, Edmond-Frangois 
Aman-Jean, Hippolyte Petitjean and 
Paul Albert Besnard. ‘The opportuni- 
ties for forming interesting collec- 
tions abounded, since most people 
would only buy the tremendous 
names—Renoir, Monet. But there 
were dozens of other Impressionists, 
and of course the Postimpressionists 
and Symbolists. | bought master- 
pieces for a few thousand dollars.” As 
a result of taking collecting roads less 
traveled, Pivar has one of the best 
Symbolist collections in America. 

In 1972 Pivar acquired what is in- 
arguably the most valuable work of 
art in his collections: Alma Parens by 
William-Adolphe Bouguereau, the 
nineteenth-century French romantic- 
classical salon painter—a cornucopia 
of callipygian cherubs crawling over 
an allegorical female figure, Charity. 
When Pivar first saw the painting on 
display in the Schweitzer Gallery in 
Manhattan, it was on reserve to a ma- 
jor American museum. 

“TI sweated it out for three or four 
weeks,” he explains, “until they de- 
cided not to buy it. I snapped it up for 
the record price of thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars. Although that might 
not seem so high today, more often 
than not I found myself paying 
record prices.” He also owns another 
important Bouguereau, Pieta, now on 
loan to the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Since Pivar’s collections were con- 
stantly expanding, it soon became 
impossible to display them all, even 
in his apartment..“I have a large 
warehouse—and I also find that mu- 
seums are only too happy to keep 
things for me. The bulk of my paint- 
ing, collection, for instance, is on ex- 
tended loan to the Bayly Art Museum 
at the University of Virginia. It’s like 
children: Some of them are away at 
school. You love them, but you don’t 
have to see them all the time.” 0) 
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Only available at 
the following locations: 


ATLANTA 
Innovations 

1011 Monroe 
Atlanta, GA 30306 


MIAMI 

Ligne Roset 

4001 N.E. Second Ave. 
Miami, FL 33137 


(404) 881-8115 (305) 573-6493 ‘ 
BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 
Adesso Metropolis 


125 S.E. Main Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
(612) 331-7217 


At the Four Seasons 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 451-2212 


CHESTNUT HILL 
Adesso 

The Mall at Chestnut Hill 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 


MONTREAL 

Maison Corbeil 

1215 ouest, boul. Cremazie 
Montreal, H4N 2W1 


(617) 969-2285 (514) 382-1443 

CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 

City Ligne Roset 

213 W. Institute Pl. At Canal Place 

Chicago, IL 60610 365 Canai Street 

(312) 664-9581 New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 522-8630 

CINCINNATI 

AudioVision Plus NEW YORK 

At Kenwood Galleria Ligne Roset 

8110 Montgomery Road 200 Lexi n Ave. 

Cincinnati, OH 45236 New York, NY 10016 

(513) 891-7444 (212) 685-1099 

COLUMBUS PHILADELPHIA 

Casa Isabella Ligne Roset 

674 North High Street 242 Cherry Street 


Columbus, OH 43215 Philadelphia, PA 19106 


(614) 463-1999 (215) 922-6402 
DALLAS ROCHESTER 
City Ligne Roset 

215 Henry Street 363 East Avenue 


Dallas, TX 75226 
(214) 744-1913 


Rochester, NY 14604 
(716) 325-4880 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
Ligne Roset Limn 

601 So. Broadway 457 Pacific Ave. 
Denver, CO 80209 San Francisco, CA 94133 
(303) 698-2288 (415) 397-7474 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
Gorman’s In Form Inc. 

29145 Telegraph Rd. 1214 Washington Ave. 
Southfield, MI 48034 St. Louis, MO 63103 
(313) 353-9880 (314) 436-1827 
INDIANAPOLIS VANCOUVER 

Ligne Roset Signature Interiors 
At Keystone Shoppes 1028 Mainland Street 
3437 East 86th Street Vancouver, V6B 2T4 


Indianapolis, IN 46240 (604) 662-7100 

(317) 257-2677 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ligne Roset 

300 D Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20024 
(202) 488-0955 


LAVAL 

Maison Corbeil 

1946 boul. Le Corbusier 
Laval H7S 2K1 

(514) 682-3022 


LOS ANGELES 
Ligne Roset 

8440-A Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
(213) 273-5425 


loneroset. 





For further information, contact 
ROSET USA CORP. 

NY Design Center 

200 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10016 

(212) 685-2238. 


or your interior designer or architect. 
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Emerald Hotel’s crowning jewel, the 
Mauna Lani Bay, fulfills every expec- 
tation. It is a magnificent haven; 
a perfect blend of sophisticated 
luxury, distinguished amenities and 
Hawaiian attitudes spiced with 
world-class golf and 5-star tennis. All 
with the choice of three extraordi- 
nary dining experiences. We will not 
simply offer you fulfillment. We will 
liberate you. For reservations, call toll- 
free 800-992-7987 (HI) /800-367-2323 
(U.S.). Or call your travel agent. 


Mauna Lani Bay 


An Emerald Hotel, 
Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii. 


P.O. Box 4000, Kohala Coast, Island of Hawali 96743 








ALECHINSKY’'S REALM 





The Artist’s House and Studios near Paris 
continued from page 143 


in the lithographs that he made in 
the forties. 

He acknowledges another, very 
crucial debt to Picasso’s graphic 
work—to The Dream and Lie of 
Franco, etched by the master in 1937 
to illustrate a poem of his own. This 
potent satire takes the form of a comic 
strip, a form whose manifestations 
have been important for Alechinsky. 

What especially moves him about 
the etching is the slangy, semiabstract 
style in which Franco is grotesquely, 
obscenely portrayed as a lumpy, 
phallic piece of vegetation. Above all 
Alechinsky is fascinated with the 
thought of what that form was based 
on. He has a gnarled bit of root in the 
studio. “This is a bamboo root,” he 
explains. “Picasso found one like it on 
a beach and made a drawing of it. 
And think what a cruel and ferocious 
image he got out of it! That famous 
example of politically committed art 
came out of drawing a charming and 
innocent bamboo root.” 

Alechinsky clearly derives a deep 
satisfaction from the knowledge that 
Picasso’s explosively expressive im- 
age, packed with double meanings, 
resulted from humble observation of 
nature—and not nature’s grand vistas 
but its bits and pieces in or on the 
ground. Alechinsky himself, over a 
period of two years, made a series of 
drawings of orange peel—piles of it, 
dried or mildewed—that became his 
source for a series of serpent images. 
Alechinsky knows how to make an 
apocalypse out of unobtrusive finds 
in the marginal reaches of still life. 

At the same time he is making 
finds in the marginal reaches of art, 
such as comic strips. One of his most 
exciting uses of that medium is the 
recurrent device of a border of small 
pictures surrounding a big one— 
though that idea has other, much ear- 
lier origins too, in predella panels and 
tapestry borders. 

The painting in which he first used 
the device was one in which he also 
broke important new ground in 
terms of technique, turning from 
painting in oils on canvas to painting 





in acrylics on paper, which he then 
mounted on canvas—the way he has 
worked ever since. The work was. 
Central Park, made in America in 
1965, and Alechinsky has written 
that it was “born of the words heard . 
by every foreigner arriving in New 
York: ‘Don’t cross Central Park by 
night, whatever you do, don’t ever 
cross Central Park by night.’ ” 

The painting hangs in the dining 
room at Bougival. “It’s a picture that. 
many people are constantly trying to 
buy from me,” Alechinsky says, “be- 
cause it was a key work in my de- 
velopment. Collectors tend to get 
obsessed with what they think are 


Alechinsky’s work 
is perhaps the most 
apocalyptically hilarious 
of all Cobra art. 


key works. There’s a major museum 
that keeps trying to persuade me to 
sell them this picture while abso- 
lutely refusing to buy any other. I 
had just started to mount my paper 
paintings on canvas. Central Park was 
the first; therefore I had some techni-_ 
cal problems that prevented me from 
selling the painting. This was my 
chance to keep it, live with it, and 
now I can’t separate myself from it. 
But is the artist permitted to be his 
own collector, even for one work? 
Perhaps not.” 

That refusal to sell a technically 
flawed piece is illuminating. It re-. 
veals a firm will not to lose control in 
creating an art that might appear to 
be all spontaneity. Perhaps it has to 
do with the lessons Alechinsky took 
in the 1950s from a Chinese ink 
painter in Paris and then from callig- 
raphers in Japan. Certainly his art 
finds a remarkable balance between a 
swirling turbulence of gesture and an 
insistence that the gesture be prop- 
erly crafted.O 
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8727 MELROSE AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 





The world from a Sailfish Point of view. 


| Paradoxically, this island community, so private and self-contained, opens 
new worlds. Walk on an unspoiled beach to refresh the spirit. Dine at the Club 
oldman ies Cee ENAMEL ai eehCm tale m ay eme eR C goa 
game. Cruise off shore, letting the coastline and your cares drop from view. 
For a new world discovery, call or write Sailfish Point. 


= Sailfish Point. 


1755 S.E. Sailfish Point Blvd., Suite M110, 
Hutchinson Island, Stuart, Florida 33494, (305) 225-6200 


Single-family and condominium homes. Prices begin at $300,000. Sailfish Point Realty Corporation is the Licensed Real 
Estate Broker and Exclusive Sales Agent. Broker participation invited. The complete offering terms are in an offering 
plan available from sponsor. An offering statement filed with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission neither approves 
the offering nor in any way passes upon the merits and value of the property. (NJA No. H1086083FL.) Offer void in states 
where prohibited by law including Maine and California. The Sailfish Point Golf Club is a private facility 
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MACHIN DESIGNS (USA) INC. 
557 Danbury Road (Rt. 7), Wilton, CT 06897 (203) 348-5319 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 





Cecil B. De Mille 


continued from page 152 


the movie, if the performances were 
bad we were permitted to laugh.” 
The office and screening room 
were De Mille’s domain, but it was 
his wife, Constance, who ran the 
house and who furnished it with 
such dignity and restraint. She had 
met Cecil in the theater, after shock- 
ing her proper New England family 
by deciding to make her career on the 
stage. As soon as they married she 


Norman Rockwell’s painting of Victor 
Mature as Samson is a backdrop for Deli- 
lah’s peacock cape, made for Hedy Lamarr. 





gave up acting and devoted her life 
to his welfare, staying up all night 
if necessary to make cocoa for him 
when he returned from the studio. 
Cecil B. De Mille was too canny a 
showman to be taken in by his own 
hyperbole; throughout his life he 
moved gracefully from directing 
casts of thousands to the quieter plea- 
sures of family and friends. Not ev- 
eryone understood the distinction 
between the public and the private 
man. Most De Mille films boasted 
a risqué bathtub sequence; Gloria 
Swanson’s career was enhanced by: 
her tasteful disrobings; Claudette 
Colbert bathed luxuriously in a vast 
pool of asses’ milk (which curdled on 
the second day). Décor achieved 
dizzy heights as De Mille voyaged 
back in time. But to the disappoint- 
ment of credulous visitors, there were 
no marble nymphs or gold fittings in 
his own bathrooms. 0 
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Masters of the fine art of weaving rattan, cane and wicker since 1903. 


Bielecky Brothers, Inc. 
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¢ the worlds finest stove... 


the ceaercae an 


Once you've cooked on the AGA, you'll 
never again settle for a conventional range. 


The AGA will reward your cooking talents, 


and free you for family and guests. Its 
multiple ovens and hotplates boil, simmer, 


toast and fry, fast-sear, roast a juicier 30-Ib. 


bird, bake feather-light pastries, slow coax 
a stew, even hold foods for hours...all at 
the same time! 


There’s nothing to mastering the art of an 
AGA. For half a century, chefs worldwide 


have acclaimed the AGA as remarkabl 
simple, yet more versatile than any other 
stove. 

Now it’s available in North America, in 
seven enameled colors. And here, as 
abroad, serious cooks are applauding the 
AGA as the world’s finest way to cook. 


AGA Cookers, RD 1, Box 477AD37, 
Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 253-9727. 


Propane, natural gas or coal fired. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Ricardo Legorreta 
continued from page 170 


and the steep staircase leading to the 
living quarters, as if to the summit of 
a pyramid or to the choir of a Roman- 
esque church in northern Spain. 

These shifting angles of the 
Montalban house are the result of 
Legorreta’s use of the wall as both 
separation and reunion of diverse ele- 
ments. And what are the elements he 
plays with? Simply the most essential 
ones: fire and earth, water and air. 

The poet Lopez Velarde spoke of 
Mexico as having a “metal floor.” 
Legorreta has made Mexican metal 
travel, and the sense of fire forging 
metal is strongly experienced in iso- 
lated details of the house—in the en- 
trance gates, for example; in the door 
of hammered copper; and in the 
wrought-iron cages protecting some 
of the windows. I felt a dialectical in- 
tention here, as if the impression of 
fire protecting the open fortress of the 
home were both necessary and provi- 
sional, a mere thesis to the antithesis 
of all that flows inside and outside: the 
water first, and then the air: the light. 

Mexico City was founded by the 
Aztecs on the island of a lagoon. It 
was built on a metaphor that is a par- 
adox: atl tlachinoli, meaning burning 
water, the place where the waters are 
on fire. The passage from the burning 
California exterior to the liquid fresh- 
ness of the interior at the Montalban 
home is not only a contrast, it is as if 
Spanish fiery lances were dipped into 
the double pools of the house, each 
the source of the other. The fire is the 
complement of the water. 

As the sound and sight of water 
take over, Legorreta invites us to re- 
member yet another root of his tradi- 
tion: the Arab oasis of Andalucia, the 
Alhambra where stone is constantly- 
turning into water. The pools at the 
Montalban house ripple: They catch: 
the wind from the hills. They cap- 
ture, also, the light: The pool is verti- 
cally protected by a hollow tower 
from which the source flows; this 
tower encases a patch of Magritte sky, 
which then becomes a small portrait 
of heaven. The pool reflects the stark 
sun-and-shadows of the geometry, as 
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Ricardo Legorreta 


ina de Chirico painting. Iron grills in 
the bedroom windows looking down 
on the pool hang from heaven like 
the cages of a Max Ernst bird. 

As the pool catches the wind, so 
the walls—lavender, ocher, blue, an 
earth blue discovered by Legorreta— 
catch the light and all is set circulat- 
ing anew: Air, fire and water seem to 
bear the morador, literally the dweller 
of this house, as he displaces himself, 
or displaces his sight, from wall to 
cloister to loggia to pool to indoor 
spaces and back to the outdoor dining 
and living spaces. Air, light and wa- 
ter create a second house. Or even 
better: In the Montalban house each 
element is housed. I was in a magical 
house that housed the elements. 

This was, after all, the sense of the 
wall in the Indian cultures of Mexico: 
to determine a space where the ele- 
ments could be respected and loved. 
To bring this function into the mod- 
ern world without violence, as a 
warm, living, everyday proposition, 
is not the least of Legorreta’s achieve- 
ments in the Montalban house. 

But the earth continues to be the 
great unifier of all the other elements 
and, impressed as I am by the beauty 
of the hewn stone that floors the resi- 
dence—providing a constant outside- 
inside flow, imparting a marvelous 
sense of solidity (especially when 
stone contrasts with the brightly wo- 

ven rugs that cloak the body of the 
floors) and alternating warmth and 
coolness—I am most willing to give 
my departing glance to the earthen- 
ware pots from Mexico sitting on the 
terrace overlooking Los Angeles. 

They sit there like groups of silent 
guests. But I recognize in them all the 
forms of the earth, in jugs and toys, 
gods and acrobats, flutes and mon- 
keys, that I have seen in the great mu- 
seums and in the humblest abodes of 
Latin America. They are the earth 
and its form. Which is just about the 

best definition of this earth-former 
who is my compatriot, the architect 
Ricardo Legorreta, builder of the 
beautiful home of my compatriot, the 
actor Ricardo Montalban.O 
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Marble Statues 
Hand Carved by the Best 
of Italian Sculptors 


Send for free brochure. Art 
book color catalog of 230 
items in bonded marble, 
bronze, terracotta, $5. 


VENUS ITALICA 
by Antonio Canova is shown at left 
as an example of Eleganza’s statu- 
ary. The statue is available in the 
sizes indicated below. 















Hand carved in Carrara Marble. 

Gy Sib lh ie ce $11,946 FOB Italy 
6 ie eit der ice $14,800 FOB Italy 
Cast in Bonded Marble and Hand 

Crafted by Italian Artists. 


17” on marble base ...... $148 ppd. 
24” on marble base... ... $459 ppd. 

















Fluted pedestal (131/2” x 17/2”) $528 
Fluted pedestal (241/2” x 161/2”) $698 


Pedestal prices FOB Seattle) 
( tiga Lid. 


Importers of Fine Statuary 


Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith St. #305 
Seattle, WA 98199 ¢ 206-283-0609 
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“TOO BUSY TO COOK?" 


A COLLECTION OF FAST & FABULOUS RECIPES 


*°" Bon Appétit 


Now there is an entire volume of imaginative, 
timesaving recipes compiled from Bon 
Appétit’s “Too Busy to Cook?” column. All 
can be completed in an hour or less, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen tested, 
and are perfect for today’s tastes 

and busy lifestyles. 






Includes: 

* more than 600 recipes 

* complete cross-referenced index 
* 48 full-color pages 

* special chapter heads with extra 


tricks, tips, and techniques to save time and much more! 


ORDER TODAY FOR A NO-RISK, 21-DAY FREE EXAMINATION. 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” IS YOURS FOR ONLY $19.95* 


If you-are not completely satisfied, you may return it within 21 days and owe nothing further. 













CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 1-800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill you, or 
accept your credit card order (Visa/MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 
* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to,approval of The Knapp Press. 


© 1985 Knapp Communications Corp. 
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MEDIEVAL CASTLE 





Reclaiming a Provengal Ruin 
continued from page 189 


integrity in every respect, right down 
to preserving the original skyline. He 
built with restraint, choosing pure 
forms that were sometimes identical 
to the old, sometimes newly devised. 


The simplicity of the materials—bare | 


stone and whitewashed plaster for 
the walls, polished stone and concrete 
for the floors—engendered a family 
of harmonious tones. 

Exterior spaces, ample and beauti- 
fully distributed, were planned to, 
take advantage of the immense sky 
and the passage of the seasons. Stag- 
gered walls surrounding the broad, 
upper terrace shelter the pool from’ 
the assaults of the mistral, the wind, 
that so often sweeps relentlessly. 
across Provence, yet they gracefully 
open in broad, glassed-in reaches to 
allow the landscape to enter. 

Indoors, bedrock left bare lends, 
unexpected dimensions to the big 
central suite, an astutely planned 
space, all white, functional and con- 
venient, with no dividing walls. Liv- 
ing, working and sleeping spaces are 
defined by a variety of levels; it is a 
sparely elegant interior whose rea- 
sonable size makes it an intimate 





Bedrock left bare lends 
unexpected dimensions 
to the central suite. 





place of refuge in the winter months. 

Anger’s fascination with India con- 
tinues. The castle is headquarters for 
an organization he set up to promote 
ties between India and the West: the 
Association pour la Connaissance des 
Arts et Spiritualité Indienne. ‘ 

Anger sums up the Crestet adven- 
ture with surprising calm. ‘There. 
was just one step to take each day,” 
he says. “It is possible to restore life to 
ruins subjected to the ravages of man 
and the elements. Thousands of 
places look as though they could 
never be reborn, and Crestet was one. 
Nobody thought it could be salvaged. 
Well, voila: I salvaged it.”0 
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CATALOGUES OF DISTINCTION 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Architectural Digest offers Cata- 
logues of Distinction, a special 
section created to bring quality 
gift ideas, from these prestigious 
companies, into your home. 


Please send us your selection of 
catalogues by filling out the con- 
venient reply envelope. (Enclose 
$1.00 for postage and handling 
in addition to amount of any 
priced item.) 
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3. Banana Republic. Authentic 
classic, comfortable travel an 
safari clothing in natural fabrics 
for men and women. Bush jackets, 
safari bags, multi-pocketed vests, 
unique sweaters, bush hats, khaki 
trousers, and shorts. Year's sub- 
scription: $1 
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Crate&Barre!l 


6. Crate & Barrel. One year of 
the most interesting cookware, 
lassware, tableware, bedding, 
ashions, and accessories in the 
world. One year of the newest 
products for contemporary life- 
styles. 
One year of the Crate and Barrel 
catalogues you've probably just 
been hearing about for just $ 





1. Ariadne Collection. Outstand- 
ing ancient coins and engraved 
gems have been collected to cre- 
ate this unique line of 22 karat 

old jewelry. Exclusive designs b 
the finest craftsmen make TH 
ARIADNE COLLECTION the best 
jewelry of its kind. $10 


BOOKS ON 


4. Books on Tape. Best sellers 
on cassette. The world’s largest 
selection of full-length readings. 
Call 1-800-626-3333 for Free Bro- 


chure. 
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Playground 


Fun... in your 


own backyard! 


7. Creative Playgrounds Ltd. 
The backyard playground with 
schoolyard excitement. Pressure 
treated pine. Many models. Sturdy 
in-ground installation. Family 
priced! For catalog, send $1. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Audemars Piewet 


2. Audemars Piguet. Magnif- 
icent hard-bound book in gor- 

eous color features the exclusive 
Audemars Piguet line of luxury 
watches for men and women in 
gold, steel and gold, or all steel. 





BGreg 


Since 1775 


5. Breguet. Chosen in the past 
by the greatest names in history, 
Breguet today stands as the ulti- 
mate in watch design and crafts- 
manship. Hand-made in 18-Kt 
yellow gold, each Breguet watch 
Is GQ pure masterpiece and a recog- 
nized connoisseur’s status posses- 
sion. $10 


8. Express Music is the world's 
most complete CD and record 
catalog. 24,000 titles listed (200 
pages). Jazz, Classical, Rock, Coun- 
try. Los, CDs, Tapes, and Videos. 
Toll free ordering—fast UPS de- 
livery. Catalog subscription includes 
12 months of updates of latest 
releases. Your first issue includes 
$50.00 in discount coupons. All 
for $6.00 (refundable). 













































































of London 

THE FINEST 

CHINA & GLASS SHOP 
LD 


IN THE WOR! 
SINCE 1827 


9. Goodes of London. A beauti- 
ful selection in full color of the 
finest china, glass, silver, cutlery, 
table lamps, ornamental items 
and gifts to be found anywhere in 
the world. Shopping by mail offers 
excellent savings compared with 
U.S. retail prices. $5 


12. Home Magazine. Amerj- 
ca’s leading home improvement 
magazine. Special introductory of- 
fer: 8 issues, $9.95. Save 36% off 
the newsstand price. 


Mothers) vork 


EXECUTIVE MATERNITY 


15. Mothers Work. Classic busi- 
ness suits and dresses for a pro- 
fessional image. Our stores also 
feature contemporary fashions 
and casual sportwear. 

Catalog with swatches $3, re- 
fundable with order. Telephone 
215-625-0151 fora catalog 





10. Gucci Catalogue Subscrip- 
tion. You will receive, over the 
course of a year, four seasonal 
catalogues featuring highlights 
from our collection of classic fash- 
ion, leathergoods, gifts and ac- 
cessories. One ene $6 


13. International Male. Much 
more than a catalog—it’s a unique 
men's fashion magazine showing 
‘ou how te bring it all together. 

ottest new looks from Europe, 
Tokyo and America. Many ex- 
clusive designs plus activewear, 
fitness gear, underwear and groom- 
ing aids from around the world. 
Year subscription $2. Refundable 
with first order. 


16. Neiman-Marcus. Reserve'a 
sampler collection of N-M sprin 
fashion catalogs, plus the 198 
Christmas Book for delivery by 
mid-October. Only $5, applicable 
towards your first credit card 
purchase by phone or mail from 
the catalogs. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SINCE 1861 


San Francisco's most 
extraordinary store! 


11. Gump’s. Send for the exclu- 
sive Gump's Gift Book and shop 
at home from the most distinctive 
assortment of gifts available— 
Oriental pieces: china, crystal, 
lamps, fashion and jewelry. 3 for 
one year (outside the U.S., $15) 
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14. The Japan Collection, from 
the Ronin Gallery is a unique 
+3 Poss color catalogue of fine 
17th-20th century woodblock 
prints, crafts, netsuke, pottery, 
posters, cards, books and other 
unusual gift & decorating ideas 
from Japan. Send $4 


<< PLEXI-CRAFT 


17. Plexi-Craft. Lucite® and 
Plexiglas® —exciting pieces rang- 
ing from shelving to dining tables. 
All manufactured in our own fac- 
for. Many stock items. Custom 
orders made on your specifica- 
tions or photographs. Pictured 
catalogue—$2 














CATALOGUES OF DISTINCTION 


PORSCHE DESIGN 


18. Porsche Design®. Mel- 
bourne Assoc. is pleased to pre- 
sent for the first time, the PORSCHE 
DESIGN® collection. This premier 
issue contains the world’s most 
luxurious men’s and women's 
accessories. Swiss time pieces, 
hand-crafted leather goods, titan- 
ium lighters and writing instru- 
ments meticulously designed by 
Ferdinand Alexander Porsche. $ 


TIFFANY & CO. 


21. Tiffany & Co. Tiffany's de- 
signs have set internationally rec- 
ognized standards of excellence. 
Select from among Tiffany classics 
in jewelry, time pieces, sterlin 
silver, leather goods, china an 
crystal. Spring Selections cat- 
alogue, $ 
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19. The Portrait Arts, Ltd. No 
gift could be more elegant, more 
enduring, or more warmly expres- 
sive than fine commissioned por- 
traiture. 

We offer an unsurpassed selec- 
tion of styles by some of America's 
most important new and estab- 
lished artists. Portfolio: $5 
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One of London’s greatest shops 


22. The White House. For over 
80 years The White House has 
satisfied generations of the best 
families in the world. This beautiful 
catalogue brings the finest linens 
to your table, plus magnificent 
baal sets and towels, men’s and 
women’s fashions, luxurious lin- 

erie and aselection of The White 

ouse's famous range of child- 


20. Previews, Inc., the presti- 
gious international real estate 
marketing firm, offers the most 
glamorous properties found any- 
where in the world inits new 1986/ 
1987, Guide to the World's Fine 
Real Estate. $19.95 
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WILLIAMS-SONOMA 


23. Williams-Sonoma. A Cat- 
alog for Cooks. Discover what 
serious cooks have known since 
1956. Williams-Sonoma offers the 
finest kitchenwares, household ar- 
ticles and specialty foods—many 
are exclusive. Two-year subscrip- 
tion to A Catalog for Cooks i 
issues), (U.S. addresses only) $ 











ren’s clothes, a collection of which 
is shown in New York twice a year. 
Catalogue price $5 





If our reply envelope is missing, please use this form for ordering your Catalogues of Distinction. Indicate how 
many of each catalogue you want. Numbers coordinate with those in the individual company’s offer. 
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VALENTINE LAWFORD 


Paris in the Thirties: Some Letters Home 


From early March 1937 to mid-Septem- 
ber 1939, I served as Third Secretary of 
the British Embassy in Paris. Through- 
out that period I wrote at least once a 
week to my mother in England. As the 
political situation in Europe deteriorated, 
my letters became more and more con- 
cerned with the virtual certainty of a 
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Mise ares Stein invites 
i Lady Kend] to come to seo her 
; pictures Tucsday the 17th ot — 
6 ofciock, She would Like you 
to bring Mr, Lawford if possible, 
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second world war. But up to the last 
moment I continued to keep my mother 
informed about the less serious side .of 
my diplomatic existence as well. Not be- 
cause she herself cared much about social 
far from it—but because | 
knew she was interested in whatever I 
happened to be doing. After her death, 
I discovered that she had preserved all 


QOIngs-On 


my letters. 

Reading them now, half a century af- 
ter they were written, I am painfully 
conscious of the insularity of my youth- 
ful outlook and the almost childish ba- 
nality of my epistolary style. But 
allowing for the fact that I was writing to 
someone who lived in the English coun- 
tryside, and whose letters in reply dealt 
almost exclusively with gardening and 
jam-making and hay-making, the fol- 
lowing extracts from my letters—with a 
few explanatory interpolations—may 


conceivably provide a sort of mouse’s- 
eye view of a number of figures now re- 
garded as legendary, and of a way of life 
that ts largely gone forever. 
March 9, 1937, Hotel Crillon, 

Place de la Concorde 

The hotel is terribly grand, but very 
comfortable and quiet.... I went to 
the Embassy as soon as | arrived, and 
was immediately put on to cypher 
and decypher telegrams until 2 a.M., 
The Ambassador’s quarters are glori-’ 
ous, with all the original furniture 
bought by the Duke of Wellington 
from Napoleon’s sister Pauline Bor- 
ghese, the previous occupant. 


March 18, 1937 

Last week I only had to pay for one 
meal myself. On Sunday I dined with 
the Press Counsellor, Sir Charles Mendl. 


British diplomat-turned-author Valentine Lawford (left, with dark mustache) was posted in Paris 
in the late 1930s, and his duties led him to friendships with “a number of figures now regarded as 
legendary.” BELOW LEFT: A telephone message from Gertrude Stein to Lady Mendl (the American- 
born decorator Elsie de Wolfe) asks her to “come see [Stein’s] pictures” and “bring Mr. Lawford 
if possible.” A letter signed “Wallis Windsor” invites him to dine at Maxim’s;a note from Lady Mendl 
requests his presence at her Villa Trianon at Versailles. BELOW RIGHT: Lady Mend] at home, 1939. 





continued on page 214 
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sedan class, the Jaguar XJ6 is the corks 


For the second eansecutive year, the 
editors of Motor Trend magazine have 
selected the Jaguar XJ6 as “best buy” 
from among all high-priced luxury se- 
dans. Once again, the best Jaguar ever 
built has been recognized as a remark- 
able automobile, as a standard by 
which other luxury sedans are judged. 
: The criteria that this most honored 
Jaguar has established are not easily 
met. Developed through years of evo- 
lutionary refinement and painstaking 
attention to detail, the Jaguar's classic 
beauty, luxurious appointments and 
impeccable road manners are testi- 
mony to its sterling reputation. 
Universally acclaimed as one of the 
most artful automobiles ever con- 
ceived, the Jaguar sedan’s gently curv- 
ing silhouette suggests graceful motion 
even at rest. It isa shape that endures— 
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a eeomok of automotive Seuinture 


Inside the Jaguar sedan’s spacious 
cabin, the driver and passengers enjoy 
a most elegant setting. Far removed 
from the typical automobile interior, the 
Jaguar's cabin is a refreshing retreat, 
rich with fine leather, rare walnut and 
comforting silence. Numerous conve- 
nience accessories, including auto- 
matic climate control, sunroof, a trip 
computer, an 80-watt stereo sound sys- 
tem and cruise control, make Jaguar 
motoring a rewarding experience. 

For all its beauty and luxury, the 
Jaguar XJ6 is also an agile and spirited 
road machine. Utilizing precisely tuned 
four wheel independent suspension 
and a rigid chassis, the Jaguar sedan 
achieves a remarkable balance of race- 
worthy handling characteristics and 
supple ride. A six cylinder dual over- 
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head cam engine provides ample 
power for the most energetic driver. 

The object of rigorous quality con- 
trols, the 1987 Jaguar XJ6 sedan is 
backed by a three year/36,000 mile 
warranty. 

Your Jaguar dealer cordially invites 
you to spend a few very enjoyable min- 
utes behind the wheel of this much cel- 
ebrated sedan. He'll also be happy 
to provide full details of the Jaguar 
limited warranty. For the name of the 
Jaguar dealer nearest you, dial 
1-800-4-JAGUAR. Jaguar Cars Inc., 
Leonia, NJ 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 

































NAGA ANTIQUES, LTD. 


MARILYN AND JAMES MARINACCIO 
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Screens Are Shown By Appointment 





Rare, eighteenth century, Namban black ship screen. 59” x 137” 


SPECIALISTS IN JAPANESE SCREENS, SCREEN RESTORATION, FURNITURE, CERAMICS, LACQUER, AND SCULPTURE 







145 East 6Ist Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 © (212) 593-2788 
We have the largest collection of antique Japanese screens and are interested in purchasing all forms of Japanese art. 


Danny Alessandro, Ltd] 
Edwin Jackson, Inc 


1156 Second Avenue, 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421.1928 (212) 759-8210 












8409 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 654-6198 





18th Century Early American pine mantel. 

18th Century Early American brass andirons. : 
Brass and steel tools; brass and wire mesh fender. | 
Quilt courtesy Eye Care, Inc., Washington D.C. ~ 





America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, 
featuring antique and reproduction 18th century 
marble and wood mantels and accessories. 


















































VALENTINE LAWFORD 


Paris in the Thirties: Some Letters Home 
continued from page 210 


Lady Mendl (Mrs. Simpson’s friend, 
the decorator) is away, but she returns 
soon. She has a lovely house on the 
edge of the park at Versailles and I ex- 
pect I shall go out there. ... On Mon- 
day evening I went to call on Talley- 
rand’s great-niece, Dolly de Castellane. 


April 9, 1937 

I had such a funny time at Lady 
Mendl’s. She’s a dream, well over 70, 
but with the figure of a 25 year old, 
and full of life and jokes and stories. 
... A few nights ago I dined with the 
Italian First Secretary and his wife (a 
Visconti) waited on by huge Pied- 
montese footmen in crimson livery. 
One of the guests was an American 
millionairess who told me she is the 
owner of Coca-Cola—which is a 
drink, it turns out, not, as I had first 
assumed, a racehorse. 


April 24, 1937 

Most of my time recently has been 
spent at railway-stations: greeting 
and seeing off Sultans and Maha- 
rajahs on their way to the Coronation 
in London. On Wednesday the new 
Ambassador and the entire diplo- 
matic staff are to drive in state to the 
Elysée to be received by the Presi- 
dent. I’m rather looking forward to 
that. I’m still young enough to enjoy 
pomp and uniforms. .. . 


May 9, 1937 

Elsie Mendl is a scream and we are 
great friends. .. . People keep on tele- 
phoning to ask what they should 
wear at the Coronation Ball at Buck- 
ingham Palace. The Protocole depart- 
ment of the Quai d’Orsay have 
borrowed the gold buckles of my 
court shoes, for the French Foreign 
Minister Monsieur Delbos, who 
hasn’t got any. ... 


July 4, 1937 

The ball at Maurice de Rothschild’s 
was fantastically grandiose. Our host 
is a vast bear-like creature with a pro- 
truding stomach, and he wandered 
about among, his guests looking to- 





tally lost. His house is filled with the 
most priceless things, but rather too 
much like a museum. The women 
had to be dressed as Pierrettes of any 
epoch. ... Elsie Mend] was in black, 
strewn with silver stars—and a very 
short Columbine skirt. . . . 


July 25, 1937 
I had an amazing evening on 
Wednesday, dining with Kitty de 
Rothschild at a new place called 
Monte Carlo. Elsie Mend] was there 
and a Polignac woman and a Mar- 
quise de Paris and one or two Ameri- 
cans. I get awfully bored, though, 
with never meeting young people! 
Nothing much happens at the 
moment. After July 14th it isn’t smart 
to be thought to be in Paris, so people 
give up entertaining and pretend 
they’ve gone to their country seats. 


December 24, 1937 


On Monday night I had dinner with’ 


. a number of Princes and Prin- 
cesses of only local interest, and then 
we went on to a dance given by Elsie 
Mend for the Windsors. They looked 
rather tired, I thought; and when he 
was told that we had mumps in the 


UP/BETTMANN NEWSPHOTOS. 


ABOVE: A formal reception during Lawford’s 
embassy tenure welcomed King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth. BeLow: Mrs. Simpson 
and the duke of Windsor before their marriage. 
“He is astonishingly plain-spoken,” wrote 
Lawford. “And above all with her one laughs.” 





Embassy he blurted out: “I wish the 
League of Nations would get the 
mumps!” He also said that he 
thought that he personally had done 
more for the peace of the world than 
anyone else alive. . . . Elsie is off to In- 
dia to stay with a few Maharajahs. . . . 


continued on page 216 
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a successful blending of original old-world craftsmanship and award-winning ® 
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allmilmo .. . fine European cabinetry. F ] I) c Cab | Ih etry 


For details, send $10 for our comprehensive literature package and the name 
of your nearest allmilm6 dealer. 
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VALENTINE LAWFORD 


Paris in the Thirties: Some Letters Home 
continued from page 214 


January 26, 1938 

The Elysée Ball was the most awful 
party. An atmosphere like a Turkish 
bath; and I never got anything to eat, 
in spite of three valiant attempts to 
reach the buffet with my famished 
partners. It’s always a strain wearing 
uniform trousers for long, and of 
course my braces broke just as I was 
leaving for the revels. ... 


March 13, 1938 

What sad news it is (the invasion of 
Austria), with the German troops 
marching up the road we know so 
well from Mittenwald to Seefeld, and 
Hitler making a triumphal entry into 
Vienna, and everywhere those silly 
Austrians cheering .. . at the prospect 
of slavery. 


May 8, 1938 

Today I lunched at Versailles ... and 
the other guests included Gertrude 
Stein, her friend and companion Miss 
Toklas, and Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 
and his present wife, who was once 
Lady Ashley. I liked Gertrude Stein 
very much and she’s asked me to go 
and see her new house and pictures. 
As she’s got one of the best modern 
collections in Paris (she “discovered” 
Picasso and almost everyone else) it 
ought to be fun... . 


May 22, 1938 
[Elsie and I] drove off to Gertrude 
Stein’s, a beautiful old eighteenth 
century house painted white (inside), 
and filled with rather good modern 
pictures. There we met Salvador Dali 
. and of course Elsie said: “And do 
you paint, too?” ... It was a scream; 
with Miss Toklas, the faithful friend, 
helping us all to passion-fruit juice. 
Elsie was horrified by the pictures, I 
think: she and Gertrude are two very 
different examples of what the 
United States can produce. ... 


June 19, 1938 

Thank you so much for the shirts and 
gloves. ... They will be a great help 
during the State Visit of the King and 


Queen, when I shall have to change 
about fifteen times a day. ... I dined 
last night with Elsie [Who] was 
draped in a marvelous feather cloak. I 
asked her what bird the feathers were 
off, and she said: “Vulture, dear... .” 


July 30, 1938 

At last I have time to tell you about 
the Royal Visit.... The first thing 
was driving to the station at the Port 
Dauphine to greet the royal party on 
their arrival.... The Spahis around 
the Arc de Triomphe looked superb 
in their off-white cloaks with indigo 
hoods and splashes of scarlet, on their 
little white Arab horses; and the sta- 
tion itself had been made quite amaz- 
ingly beautiful with massed flowers 
and Aubusson carpets and Gobelins 
tapestries, and rows of Fusiliers Ma- 
rins in white gaiters, with huge 
weapons that looked like headsman’s 
axes.... When the King and Queen 
arrived the bands played the two na- 
tional anthems and the two flags 
were hoisted and ten thousand 
pigeons were let loose and circled 
above us.... 


I had a bath at my apartment be- ’ 


fore changing again for dinner at the 
Elysée Palace. ... Elsie Mend really 
rather overdid it by wearing one 
pink, as well as one white, ostrich 
plume in her blue hair! The banquet 
was the usual thing, far too much to 
eat and drink, and my stomach rum- 
bled very audibly during H.M.’s 
speech.... I forgot to say that the 
Queen was looking ravishing, in a 
white crinoline by Norman Hartnell, 
with her diamond crown (with the 
Koh-i-noor in the centre) and the red 
sash of the Légion d’Honneur across 
her chest, or bosom, or whatever 
Queens have. ... 

[The next day] after lunch we set 


off to Bagatelle, where there was a’ 


garden-party. It was a heavenly day 
and the dresses were unbelievable: 
Mrs. Reggie Fellowes in mauve san- 
dals with soles six inches thick... . 
The joke was that the un-official 
guests were roped off! The fury of 


one or two of our more climbing vari- 
eties of “socialite” was comic to be- 


hold—especially if one happened to — 


be on the right side of the ropes! Fi- 


nally the more adventurous clam- 


bered over... . 


Afterwards I raced home to change 


again into uniform for the evening. 
We put [the King and Queen] into 
their car, with a foot-stool of satin 
and gold, and as they drove along one 
of the paths to the garden gate we ran - 
down the other path ... finally leap-_ 
ing into the car behind them and ° 
driving all the way to the Opera, 
through screaming, cheering crowds. 
... I’ve never had such an experience. . 
We drove slowly ... and bowed and, 
waved to the people: it was shock- * 
ingly exhilarating! At the Opera there _ 
were trumpets to welcome T.M. as | 
we walked up the stairs behind them, , 
and soldiers in enormous boots and 
white breeches and shining cuirasses, 
and lackeys holding flaming torches 
all the way up the marble staircase. I 
was in a box where I could see noth- 
ing but a pillar covered with carved 
grapes, but to make up for that I had 
Winston and Mrs. Churchill, who 
were both charming, and the Duch- 
ess of Westminster, as the box’s other 
occupants. In the interval we wan- 
dered around looking at everyone 
else, all fearfully spectacular, a forest 
of tiaras and brilliant uniforms; and 
then went back for a second half of 
Ballet, with Serge Lifar hopping 
about rather heavily. .. . 

The next day we went to Versailles 
to the Review. It was extremely im- 
pressive, the men looked tough and 
the tanks were innumerable. Then 
we went up to the Chateau to lunch ~ 
in the Galerie des Glaces.... An aw- . 
ful thing happened at the Chateau. 
Just as the Royal Party was assem- . 
bling to go in to lunch it was noticed 
that the Duchess of Northumberland 
wasn’t there. Then a woman’s voice 
rang out from the end of a corridor. 
“My God,” said the King, “that’s 
Helen! She must be locked in the lav- 
atory.”” And sure enough she was. 
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Be the first explorer, or find civilization. Maui is all things. 
Uncover your own crescent bay or a waterfall surging through a 
primeval rain forest. Discover secret lagoons. Walk endless sun- 
drenched beaches second to none on earth. Sail, snorkel, swim or 
play Maui’s Golf Coast. Maui, ever renewed, but always the same. 

Let United take you to Hawaii’s Neighbor Islands direct. Your 
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Polynesian food. All served up in the spirit of the Islands by the 
people who know Hawaii best. 
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VALENTINE LAWFORD 


Paris in the Thirties: Some Letters Home 
continued from page 216 


The French Government had reno- 
vated the old Court lavatory for the 
ladies, but they’d neglected to reno- 
vate the lock on the door. So along 
went the King and Queen and all the 
Suite and pushed and pulled: but in 
vain. .. . Finally the door actually had 
to be broken through—after which 
everyone behaved as though nothing 
had happened, and the procession 
continued into the Galerie des Glaces 
for luncheon... . 

To my horror | discovered that, 
though I had my official invitation to 
the banquet, I had no place allotted to 
me! Typically French: and when | ap- 
pealed for help to a friend in the 
Protocole, all he could do was shout 
across the room: “It’s the fault of 
Monsieur Churchill, mon cher col- 
legue, he’s occupying two chairs!” 

That night .. . (after the final recep- 
tion, at which Maurice Chevalier sang) 
Diana Cooper egged-on the crowd 
beyond the railings to call for the 
King and Queen to come out onto the 
balcony. There were ten thousand 
people massed between the two 
bridges in front of the palace, cheer- 
ing as if it was the Coronation. ... 
Now it is all over, there seems to be as 
much work to do as before—and ev- 
eryone else has gone on leave... . 


September 25, 1938 

I don’t often go outside the gates of 
the Embassy these days (and nights) 
... but I understand the roads out of 
Paris are full of families and children 
and dogs and parrots making their 
way into the country. All to the good, 
really, as if the necessity comes the 
roads will be quite impassable... . 
The only air-raid precaution . . . so far 
in Paris is to dump sand in each 
house, which it is the duty of the con- 
cierge to sprinkle on the roof in case 
of incendiary bombs. ... Meanwhile 
the sand is being used by the children 
and of course the dogs and cats. . . . 


On September 29 Chamberlain and the 
French prime minister flew to Munich, 
and on the following day signed the pact 








with Hitler, permitting the immediate 
occupation by Germany of the Sudeten 
territories of Czechoslovakia. 


October 7, 1938 

I’m glad it’s ““peace,” as you say, but I 
don’t believe in being too thankful 
... because I don’t believe you can 


URPEUE RT is 
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“buy” peace by abandoning small 
countries to big ones. ... However, I 
know it’s an unpopular view, and 
I’ve been told not to express it, at any 
rate here. . . . I really can’t see that it is 
peace with honour. ... Czechoslo- 
vakia is being dismembered while we 
sing hymns of thanksgiving! . . . 
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October 17, 1938 
Last night I had quite a historic time, 
as I was asked to a musical evening at 
Elsie Mendl’s, and found on my ar- 
» rival (with the dessert) the men of the 
_ party sitting around the table being 
held forth to by the Duke of Windsor. 
1 was presented by Elsie who said: 


“Sir, this is Nicholas. He’s very shy, so 
you must be very nice to him... .” 
H.R.H. was in a marvellous mood 
and made me come and sit beside 
him and tell him every detail of my 
(rather humdrum) life. Thus: “Were 
you at Oxford? How old are you? Is 
this your first post? Where were you 





Irrefutable. 


Let’s be honest. When 
you buy outdoor furniture, 
you're drawn irresistably to 
design, color, a certain line 
or pattern. But before you’re 
convinced, you want some 
irrefutable, hard facts about 
your investment. Go ahead 
and get your magnifying glass; 
Tropitone will pass your most 
stringent inspection. 

That’s because we’ve spent 
more than thirty years per- 
fecting our furniture, and 
every detail of our con- 





* struction shows it. Take, for 
- example, the way we attach 
our straps (fig. 1). We fasten 
them with nylon rivets and 
wrap them twice around the 
frame. They don’t come loose. 


They don’t fall off. 

Our glides (fig. 2) are made 
of the toughest nylon avail- 
able. Some 


people make @,,: 
just one kind > 


of glide, regard- ‘ , ye i 


less of the 
angle of the 
leg. But we 
make glides to fit the epae 
design, so they offer better 
protection. 

At Tropitone, we give each 
detail this kind of attention. 
That’s why we can offer a 
“No Fine Print” 15-year war- 
ranty. Irrefutable evidence 
of the confidence we feel 
about our furniture. You 
don’t have to resist the temp- 
tation of Tropitone, because 
we've resisted the tempta- 
tion of cutting corners. 





Write for our color catalog. Oaly St. 00. 
P.O. Box 3197, Sarasota, FL 33578; 
5 Marconi, Irvine, CA 92718. 
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Good old school. 
What’s your second language? Where 
did you learn German?” ... He held 
forth on politics and pumped me all 
the time about what the younger 
generation thought about every- 
thing. Every time I said anything 
with which he obviously agreed—I 
had to be very careful not to give my- 
self away!—he said at least six times 
“That's guite right! Absolutely true!” 
. All the time, we were being 
played to, in our corner, by an Aus- 
trian Trio who sang songs, which he 
knew, and tapped out rather patheti- 
cally on his knee. He looked “in the 
pink” and very hearty: but it’s some 
sign of how much he misses England 
that he should fasten on the first 
young Englishman so securely. . . . 


tO SChOOlZ 3s. - 


January 10, 1939 

I went to the Folies-Bergére on Satur- 
day. ... Most of the décor seemed to 
be made of ostrich-feathers, and “les 
girls’ (English ones, always) were 
very pretty. Then on Sunday I went 
to Elsie’s and sat next to Schiaparelli, 
(the lady who makes hats)—who 
gave me tips on how to prevent my 
skunk hat smelling! . . . 


January 25, 1939 

Dolly de Castellane, who’s been very 
ill with Sciatica, asked me to go and 
see her, and gave me a prize canary 
(whom I’ve christened Talleyrand, in 
her honour!) in a very pretty cage... 
He recently won a singing compe- 
tition, and is fearfully well-bred! So, 
what with the canary I already have, 
and my three doves, my flat is now 
like an aviary, and the noise is ter- 
rific. ... Everyone at the moment 
talks of war in February .. . 


February 6, 1939 

(A note at the head of this letter reads: 
“Attention is drawn to the highly con- 
fidential nature of this despatch!’’) 


The Windsors were very kind and 
nice and jolly the other night and I 
had quite a heart-to-heart talk with 





continued on page 222 
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the Duchess. . . . The Duke found that 
the orchestra got in the way of his 
talking—and he talks a great deal—so 
we left Maxim’s and drove back to 
their house on the Boulevard Suchet. 

The house is so far only half fur- 
nished: but it looks as if it would 
eventually be extremely pleasant: 
high rooms with tall windows and, of 
course, beautiful furniture. His bed- 
room is Empire, darkish red and gold; 
and he has a passion for little helmets. 
His chairs have helmets at both cor- 
ners of the back; and his bedside- 
clock is enclosed in a helmet of metal 
and mother-of-pearl. His bed—on 
which were laid out the royal paja- 
mas and dressing-gown—is also Em- 
pire, dark red. ... The Duchess has a 
bedroom of very dark blue, and 
white. We wandered through their 
bathrooms, studies and dining 
rooms: all in a more or less unfin- 
ished state. The room they use most, 
at the moment, is his study: with a 


thick oatmeal-coloured carpet, lime- 
and-slate-and-white curtains and 
covers, and a splendid old English 
bureau, semi-circular, of mahogany 
inlaid with thin lines of brass. The 
room is full of filing cabinets. He told 
me that he does a lot of dictating 
there every day; and asked me for 
various English reference books, 
which I have sent him... . 

I can’t help feeling that he is sadly 
wasted. . . . But the Duchess said they 
were in no hurry to go back to Eng- 
land if they weren’t wanted.... I 
don’t seem to be able to get out of 
their orbit; but I must admit that I 
honestly enjoy being with them both. 
H.R.H. is astonishingly plain-spoken, 
simple and straightforward; and she 
is marvellously good company. 
Above all with her one laughs. . . . 


March 20, 1939 
Events have been moving fast and 
we've been kept busy since Hitler’s 





Gee c(i 





latest coup (the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia). .. . Clarissa (Churchill) rang 
up last night to say her mother had 
told her to come home at once, as 
she’d had alarming news from Uncle 
Winston. But C. said she wouldn’t 
dream of doing anything of the kind. 
... When is conscription coming in 
England? It’s the one thing the Ger- 
mans would understand. .. . 


August 6, 1939 
I shan’t be able to get away . . . till the 
12th. I’m longing to be home, but 
there it is.... 


My summer leave at home in England 


had been brought to a sudden end on Au- 
gust 23 by a telegram from the Embassy 
instructing me to return to Paris at once, 


on account of the signature on the previ- \< 


ous day of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
August 24, 1939 


I arrived without incident, and was at | 


my desk again by 11 o'clock this I 
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morning. ... Heaven alone knows 
what we’re in for now, and whether 
we shall ever have such a perfect time 
together again. ... How stupid men 
are to want to destroy all the really 
good things in life.... Poor mad 
world. ... 


September 2, 1939 

Things seem to be marching fast (Ger- 
many had invaded Poland), and yet it’s 
hard to believe that the whole thing 
is not just an excruciating dream. Peo- 
ple are calm here, and ready for the 
worst.... I lunched alone at the 
Crémaillére today. It was full of sol- 
diers, and the owner told me he is 
closing down this evening as the 
waiters have all been called up. At 
night the streets are almost pitch 
dark. The sky at about 8 p.m. is like a 
Canaletto, very blue with a tinge of 
yellow lower down. And the river 
has never looked so beautiful as it 
does now: it’s almost as if Paris were 
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showing herself off before the bom- 
bardment comes. .. . 


September 4, 1939 

I listened-in yesterday (the day Britain 
declared war on Germany) to Chamber- 
lain, and in the evening to the King. I 
thought they both spoke very well 
and moderately; and our cause is 
clearly the good one. ... I went for a 
bicycle ride through the old parts of 
the city this morning, with my gas- 
mask strapped to the handlebars. .. . 


September 6, 1939 

Day and night are made hideous by 
air raid alarms . . . but it’s hard to dis- 
cover what (if anything) is happen- 
ing. ... There are lots of frantically 
comic moments; and some trag- 
ic moments too. One of the Ambassa- 
doress’s English maids, engaged to be 
married to the Ambassador’s Aus- 
trian footman, faced by the choice be- 
tween patriotism and love, chose the 
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latter; and left with her Josef for Vi- 
enna, in floods of tears. ... I must 
keep a proper diary from now on.... 


I didn’t write any more letters to my 
mother from Paris. According to my di- 
ary, the last time I lunched with Elsie 
Mendl at Versailles was on September 
10, when the streets were so blocked by 
requisitioned farmhorses that I had diffi- 
culty reaching the Villa Trianon. On 
September 12 I acted as interpreter at the 
Anglo-French Supreme War Council at 
Abbeville, flying there with the French 
ministers in a rickety aircraft over the 
north French countryside, where not a 
soul was working in the fields. I lunched 
several more times with Sir Charles 
Mendl; went to call for the last time on 
Dolly de Castellane on September 15; 
and on September 16 flew to London— 
where I was appointed assistant private 
secretary to Lord Halifax—in a military 
aircraft, accompanied by my two canar- 
ies and three British Brigadiers.O 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Clarence House’s Wallis Simpson Bouquet is 
based on a fabric from the duke and duchess 
of Windsor’s country house outside Paris. 


“Bought my wife a chint, that is, a 
painted Indian callico, for to line her 
new study . . ...—Samuel Pepys, 1663. 
SAMUEL PEPYS, in addition to being a 
great diarist, was also Secretary of the 
Admiralty of the Royal Navy, and 
a man of omnivorous curiosity who 
took great pleasure in the sensuous 
delights of life. In his day, chintz— 
actually the plural of the Hindu word 
chint, which means precisely what 
Pepys said it did—was new enough 
in Europe to be a wonder as well as a 
joy. Today chintz has become the old- 
est of old standbys, but each year the 
new designs seem to be as fresh as 
they are dependable, and this year is 
no exception. 

Clarence House’s sleek new triplex 
showroom, in New York’s D & D 
Building, has a winding Art Déco 
staircase and Ruhlmann furniture in 
owner and creative director Robin 
Roberts’s office, but it is still in the 
lead this season with its collection of 
chintzes. Wallis Simpson Bouquet, 


The Ubiquitous Chintz 


By Jeffrey Simpson 


recreated from a print used at Moulin 
de la Tuilerie, the duke and duchess 
of Windsor’s pastoral seat outside 
Paris, splashes about roses, peonies, 
morning glories and other flowers in 
true 1950s profusion. 

Another Clarence House offering 
is Lord Byron’s Chintz, which has a 
chinoiserie motif. It is taken from a 
fabric in Newstead Abbey, Byron’s 
ancestral home in Nottinghamshire. 

Like almost everybody else today, 
Brunschwig & Fils is bringing the 
nineteenth century alive again before 
our eyes—but, predictably, not like 
everybody else, Brunschwig is doing 
it with luxury, flair and a grain of 
late-twentieth-century salt. Matley, 
described as a “floral toile,” is a lush 
thicket of leaves and flowers done in 
varying tones of a single color, which 
suggests William Morris—although 
his wallpapers and fabrics had a cer- 
tain somber insistence that Brun- 
schwig has lightened. 

For sheer exuberance, Brunschwig » 


springs into the twentieth century 
with a reprint of a Raoul Dufy design | 
called simply Bouquet des Fleurs. 
Dufy, who designed fabrics for Paul 
Poiret and illustrated books for 
Stéphane Mallarmé, André Gide and 
Guillaume Apollinaire, also designed 
fabrics for interiors—all this when he 





BELOW: Brunschwig & Fils describes Matley as a ‘‘nice change of pace.” Its design recalls an 1830s 
engraved floral toile. asove: Adapted from a traditional faience platter that belonged to President 
and Mrs. Wilson, Schumacher’s Normandy Faience combines pheasants, butterflies and flowers. 





wasn’t painting his Matisse-influ- 
enced landscapes and seascapes. 

At the firm of Schumacher there is 
a natural marriage of history and 
chintz. For decades Schumacher has 
officially reproduced fabrics found or 
used at Colonial Williamsburg, and 
now they also offer fabrics discovered 
in properties owned by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. Two 
new ones this year celebrate Ameri- - 
can diplomacy. Normandy Faience- 
comes from Woodrow Wilson’s 
Washington, D.C. mansion, where he: 
retired from the White House in 
1921, and where Mrs. Wilson lived 
on until the 1960s (see Architectural 





continued on page 228 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


The Ubiquitous Chintz 
continued from page 226 


Digest, March/April 1972). Schu- 
macher took the traditional design 
for the chintz—with an Oriental mo- 
tif of fantastic birds and foliage— 
from a faience platter presented by 
the people of Normandy to President 
and Mrs. Wilson during their visit to 
France while he negotiated the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 
Schumacher’s Directoire comes 
from Lyndhurst, the grand Gothic 
Revival mansion on the Hudson 
owned by robber baron Jay Gould. 
The design of the chintz was taken 
from a scrap of brocade owned by 
Gould’s daughter, Anna, the duchess 
of Talleyrand-Périgord, and it has a 
distinctly Adamesque feeling. 
Heading straight into 1980s Paris, 
Manuel Canovas adapts European 
sophistication to the traditional me- 
dium of glazed chintz. In Bien Aimée, 
he has taken the Chinese peonies and 
porcelain well known on chintzes 


through a prism. Manuel Canovas 
has, however, named his pretty pat- 
tern after the Roman building style in 
which a wall is faced with irregularly 
shaped stones. 
Coming full circle at Cowtan & 
Tout, owner Eldo Netto says, “We are- ? 





BELOW: Inspired by an ashtray with a crackle glaze discovered on a trip to Tokyo, Manuel Canovas 
created Opus Incertum. The contemporary print comes in twelve colors. Above: Produced in 
France, Cowtan & Tout’s Antilles was taken from a 19th-century study of Caribbean birds. 





and blown them up to bigger than 
life size. Opus Incertum, a high-glaze 
monochromatic chintz, comes in a 
whole spectrum of tones from hot 
pink to burnt orange to pale and 
hunting greens. The color is frag- 
mented with a crackle pattern in lines 
of a darker shade, and the whole de- 
sign resembles a Japanese plate with 
a crackle glaze, as though viewed 


not influenced by fashion. We do 
what we've done since 1924.” Their 
chintzes, freshened up from Cowtan 
& Tout’s archives, don’t revive his- 
tory, they are history. Antilles is a de- 
sign with many birds, bright of 
plumage and perky of eye, perched 
on just enough of a branch to hold 
them against their glazed sky. Bouquet 
et Pompoms lavishly ties together bou- 
quets of overblown cabbage roses and 
pompons with tassels and bunched 
swags of satin. It is not Adamesque, it 
is not new style, but it is an old 
friend. With Bouquet et Pompoms there 
is a hint of both the 1950s and an 
eighteenth-century precedent. This 
combination, in one fabric, seems to. 
hit the high points of the history of 
chintz. There is, however, a whole, 
other story—from the Brunschwig & 
Fils Dufy prints to Manuel Canovas’s 
Opus Incertum—woven among the 
customary designs. Dependable as al- 
ways, and a comfort, yes, but also 
fresh in surprising ways—that’s 
chintz this year. 0 
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results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 

respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 














San Francisco Ship Model Gallery E 
1089 Madison Avenue, New York ' 
New York 10028, 212/570-6767 











Joe Vallejo’s Antiques & Nauticals 
1610 West Coast Highway, Newport Beach 
California 92663, 714/642-7945 






Pages 184-189: 
Roger Anger 
Le Crestet, 84110 Crestet 
France, 33-90-36-1644 






Pages 190-196: 
Georgina Fairholme 
New York, New York 100280) 














“Rainbow” 





designs for leisure, ltd. 


“The Rainbow,” from our collection of custom designed pool tables Me 
and game tables. Contemporary and Antique Reproductions on display 
in our showroom. Custom finishes available. a 


st street, new york, new york 10021 (212) 3 


SSOCIATE SHOWROOMS: Designs for Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. Tel. (914) 241-4500 
(214) 742-6501 HOUSTON (713) 961-7886 Bob Sapan & Co. DANIA (305) 920-9922 Chalfonte St. Giles, Inc. SAN FRAN (415) 621-6901 
($12) 644-6242 LOS ANGELES (213) 652-5025 Heald Associates SEATTLE (206) 762-6672 CMS WASHINGTON, D.C. (202) 863-0190 
Leonard B. Hecker Assoc., Inc. BOSTON (617) 542-1551 Sayre Strand Showroom MINNEAPOLIS (612) 375-0838 
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eT U POMC) TAN PED) Gi deyl ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Keep last years issues of Architectural Digest 
protected for years to come 


Architectural Digest is truly the premier this rich, simulated leather slipcase. Two 
international magazine of fine interior de- pees. will hold 12 valuable issues — 
sign. Each lush, color-filled issue is pro- a full year—of Architectural Digest. 
duced with the same devotion to quality 


: : Keep them on your bookshelf among your 
as is a fine art book. F 8) 


most treasured books. Both the cover and 


DId TVY.LLIFLHOUY 


As you anticipate another glorious year of 
the finest in interior design, art, antiques 
and architecture to be found in Architectural 


spine of the slipcase have been imprinted 
with the distinctive Architectural Digest 
signature, for easy identification. 





Digest, make sure you will always have 


your issues easily ecoscitle Don’t wait. Send for your Architectural 


Digest slipcases today! Just mail in the 
Architectural Digest has designed for you order form below. 


CALL TOLL: FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon. - Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. 
» Prices effective through December 31, 1987. Please 


allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped 
separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only 





ul to: Architectural Digest Selections, Fulfillment Dept., 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 


(Indicate quantity) 





(_] Check payable to Architectural Digest 
(California residents add applicable sales tax) 






































\ME _ at Pe ae 2 LJ Visa MasterCard _] American Express 
(please print) = . : , 2 
)DRESS P : Bs ge AM37 #201101 Architectural Digest Slipcase $8.95 (2.00) Exp. Date 
Card # 
Eee = ao — Grand Total $. 
(Please add amount indicated in(__) Signature 
ee ee for shipping per unit shipped.) (if charging) 
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POLTRONA FRAU. 


USA 

Poltrona Frau USA 
Corp. 

14 East 60th street 
New York 

New York 10022 

Tel. (212) 3083553 
Telex 662114 ISC USA 
for FRAU 


Fax (212) 7595215 


Casaform Showroom 
200 Lexington Avenue 
New York 10016 

(212) 685 4959 


Remark America, Inc. 


300 D Street S.W., 

Ste 314 

Washington, D.C. 20024 
(202) 488-4895 


Interna Designs, Ltd. 


The Merchandise Mart 
Space 6-168 

Chicago, Illinois 60654 
(312) 467-6076 





Modern Age 

590 Oak Lawn Design 
Plaza 

1444 Oak Lawn Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75207 
(214) 742-3003 


Domus International 
20 Greenway Plaza 
77046 Houston, Texas 
(713) 6236 484 


Italdesign Center, Inc. 
Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Avenue, 
Suite 547 

Los Angeles, California 
90069 

(213) 659-6764 


Poltrona Frau, 62029 
Tolentino (Italy) . 


Luxe j 
45 N.E. 39th Street | 


Miami, Florida 3313" 
(305) 576-0001 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 





















































nd never did the desert inspire a more spectacular cre- 
ation than The Vintage Club in Indian Wells, where golf courses are sculptured 
from a pristine landscape ; | architecture breathtakingly blends with nature 
hid A PALIOUILIN Lal CASCADE anid arci LEGCO ure reatnta I1ty DiCNadS wit 1 Nature —a 
community where connoisseurs come to appreciate life?” 
~ Palm Springs Life 
The Vintage Club is a community of members whose common denominator is an appreciation of excel 
lence. Spread beautifully over 712 acres at the foot of the Santa Rosa Mountains, it is acknowledged to be 
one of the finest private club communities in America. 
Che Club features two championship Tom Fazio golf courses, an elegant Swim and Tennis Center 
with eleven courts, an award-winning Clubhouse and distinguished Cottages, Desert Homes, Patio 
Homes, Terraces Condominiums and: Custom Homesites. Residences are priced from $495,000; 4 


homesites from $295,000 


It is the home of the annual Vintage Invitational Golf Tournament 


it 


For an appointment to visit The Vintage Club, telephone the Vintage Sales Office at (619) 346-5560. 
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Furniture by Baker from the Stately Homes Collection. 
Chinese Chippendale Cabinet, English c: 1760, W. 54, H. 96 


(esee ty 


We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


Lins 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER »* HENREDON »* KARGES » CENTURY * KARASTAN + KINDEL + MARBRO »* M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES * JOHN WIDDICOMB 





COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 2250 S. Barrington Ave 20011 Ventura Bivd. 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just south of Olympic Bivd. just east of Winnetka 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 


STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 
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“Peace Within, Peace On Earth.” Original watercolor. 22" x 30.’ Availability subject to prior sale. Price on request. 


Andrea Smith 





Expressions of the Spirit. Images of the Eternal. 


Andrea Smith has been described as an artist The effect is not only wondrous, it is joyful 
of intuitive genius. Her paintings are journeys to and moving. 
enlightenment. In a language of mystic symbols, they To own this brilliant watercolor or find out 


picture the human search-for lasting peace. 





image, reaching out to embrace us with inspiration. Act now and own a work of greatness. 


7 


A\/® 
NY, 


h | Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 





aaaes 1a ki ' ; © Lahaina Galleries, Inc. 1986 


more about Andrea Smith and her art of spiritual 
In PEACE WITHIN, PEACE ON EARTH, freedom is felt expressionism, please call toll-free: 1-800-367-8047 
in every stroke of the brush. Harmony fills the entire ext. 108. In Canada: 1-800-423-8733 ext. 108. 
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Custom upholstered seating. 7 
Your fabric, or one of our 1500. 
Delivered in 21 days. 
Factory-direct pricing. 


Guaranteed for life. 


THE MADE + 
TO + ORDER 
COUCH CO 








Corona 714/736-1622 Newport Beach 714/650-6690 San Bernardino 714/381-2609 Upland 714/946-0886 
Fountain Valley 714/662-0113 Northridge 818/349-1004 San Dimas 714/592-1978 West Los Angeles 213/470-7630 
Laguna Hills 714/380-1492 Rancho Mirage 619/340-0677 Torrance 213/530-0943 Woodland Hills 818/346-9854 


Las Vegas 702/735-6511 
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© STEVEN LECON 1977 
Today's interpretation of a charming style from the 
past. Our beautifully handforged lighting fixtures, in 
round or oval, feature a variety of sizes and designs. 
Styles available: Farm Animal, Wilderness Animal, 
and Grapevine. Custom orders accepted. 


Showroom: Shears & Window 
Garden Court/The Galleria Design Center 


COLB I San Francisco, Ca (415) 626-9084 


OF SAN CLEMENTE, ING. 
Old Bay Street 


Ann and John Pelling—Proprietors 
510 N. El Camino Real, San Clemente, CA 92672 Lighting OY 


(714) 492-5130 
(Exit Avenida Palizada, 5 Fwy., 10 min. from the Ritz Carlton) Mill Valley, California 
(415) 388-4999 


Free Brochure Available Upon Request 
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s largest European Antique collection. 


by 


Open to the trade only. 
450 Townsend Street, (between 5th €f 6th) San Francisco, California 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 


HOPPE IMPORTS 


offers Showplace Square 
Three floors, 30,000 sq.ft. of quality European Antiques. 








~ Nicholson's Antiques 






Country French cherrywood armoire circa Exquisite French giltwood mirror circa 1870. | One ofa pair of painted satinwood commodes Solid mahogany American Chippendale 
1850. Height 84”. List price $4,200.00 Height 54”. List price $2,900. circa 1920. Height 30”. List price $1,500.00, style hiboy circa 1920. Height 82”. List 
the pair. price $2,700.00 





Mahogany leather top partners desk circa 1880. Width 60”. List price Fine pair of Louis XVI style gilt bronze Pair of Kutani style lamps. Height 28”. List price $275.00 
$3,000.00 wall sconces. Height 26”. List price 
$1,500.00 





Set of 8 Queen Anne style dining room chairs circa 1920. List price _ Lovily leather top mahogany drum table —_ 19th century harbor painting signed Herzog. Height 32” length 46”. 
$795.00 circa 1920. Height 27'2”. List price List price $2,250.00 
$800.00 


Interior Design All Items Subyect 


Consultations To Prior Sale 
» 3 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California ® (714) 494-4820 
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Our showroom is overflowing with elegant furnishings designed for gracious living and efttertaining. 
You'll find hundreds of items to add that special Old World Charm to your home. 
We specialize in 17th and 18th century-styled furniture imported from Europe. 
Fine craftsmanship with a concern for detail and excellence. 


Enhance your home with a little Old World elegance from Taylor's. 


AY LOR’S 


in Vasa ned easy cs 








' 
6479 Van Nuys Blvd. (818) 786-5970, (213) 873-1081 | 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm., Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercharge, A.E., Credit Terms. 
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WINE BY BARON ROTHSCHILD 


TASTES OF REFINEMENT 


Certain of the finer things in life are sufficiently rare they 
can be enjoyed only by a fortunate few. For example, 
the magnificent 1868 Chateau Lafite Rothschild. 

Or the superlative Aston Martin Lagonda. 

With seventy years of tradition and four months of hand 
sculpting in each car, only twenty five new Lagondas will 
be available in the entire United States this year. 

Which means it will be a fortunate few indeed who will 
be able to savor the delights of the Lagonda. 

However, for those few, there is the knowledge that this 
is simply the finest automobile that can be bought today. 


The refined taste of the Lagonda may be sampled at: 


Newport Imports, 3100 West Coast Highway, 
Newport Beach, CA 92663. (714) 642-9405. 


The Cole Car Company, 
69 California Drive, Burlingame, CA 94010. (415) 348-4200. 


The Aston Martin Lagonda. 
An exclusive example of modern genius. 


We invite you to write for our brochure: 
Aston Martin Lagonda, 


180 Harvard Avenue, Stamford CT 06902. (203) 359-2259. 





Cael bidepadhi la 


SUTIN 


By Appointment to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
Motor Car Manufacturer 


Gregg Motors of Beverly Hills, 


9018 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90211. (213) 659-4050. 


Gregg Motors Limited, 


440 Hitchcock Way, Santa Barbara, CA 93105. (805) 682-2411. 


ASTON MARTIN LAGONDA OF NORTH AMERICA INC. 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


1986 


© Aston Martin Lagonda of North America Inc 
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HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & ISTH CENTURY 


B A ie D be C CS H IN C) COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


919 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 - Phone 213 657-6810 See ey HN Sy onsen Noo 
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Oil on canvas*38'/4 x 24 inches 


‘W.A. BOUGUEREAU*19th Century French 
* MARY CASSATT= American Impressionist 
Male °l ol eee) elie) Cesar ae Mae) 
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Catchpenny Art Gallery 
aces tebe cera CA 91356 
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Bipoareprer: Liderno Salvador 












“Design: Cina Designer: Vico Magistretti 


More than any other room, the 
kitchen is a personal expression. 
And now, for the first time, you 
can make that statement in 
Italian. With Schiffini. Kitchens 
crafted and constructed with an 
attention to detail unmistakably 
European. Design that is the 
essence of timeless beauty. 
Created in a range of finishes 
and styles by the renown Vico 
Magistretti and Tito Agnoli. 


For more information please 
contact our U.S. showroom, a | 
Kitchens Italia. Showplace Z SCHIFFINI | 
Square West, 550 Fifteenth St., CUCINE | 
San Francisco, CA 94103. DESIGN 






(415) 621-5858. 


‘The original 
and unique style 

from America’s 

Southwest. 


MELA M Te MOU ILOCOLI Cer 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


Walnut Queen Size Bed with Satin Wood Inlay. England. circa 1880. 
Oak Buffet with Marble Surface and Beveled Glass. Belgium, circa 1900. 





Distinctive, hand made Taos Furniture 

brings a special presence to any interior space. Over 
60 impressive pieces: chairs, tables, chests, beds, 
trasteros, office furniture. All remarkably versatile 








and obligingly appropriate for a wide 
variety of interiors. Our interesting 
catalog includes historical back- 
ground, specifications, details. An 
absolute must for every interior 
designer. Send three dollars: Taos 
Furniture, Dept. G, 232 Galisteo 
Street, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501. 
(505) 988-1229. 


By Direct Import “ 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
er Aue 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 

















Come create your 
world in ours 


A designer showroom 
at Del Piso. 




















Where ideas begin. 








P & Del Piso 


MASONRY : TILE : STONE * 








1635 S. State College Boulevard 21111 Oxnard Street 7816 Miramar Road 33 W. Broadway 
Anaheim, California 92806 Woodland Hills, California 91367 San Diego, California 92126 Mesa, Arizona 85202 
(714) 634-4676 (818) 887-5820 (619) 566-9090 (602) 898-8989 
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Detail-of Masterpieces (back & front sides shown.) 





While you are planning your new home or 
remodeling an older one, keep in mind 
Oriental Rugs. As you design the space, you 
can decorate it with beautiful area rugs from 
around the world. Oriental Rug Exchange 
~~ has all you want in. Antiques, Semi-Antiques, 
if Old and New Programming Rugs; 
specializing. in rare oversized rugs and 
decorative pieces. 


Courtesy to the trade. 


Oriental Rug Exchange 


DIRECT. IMPORTERS 


339 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 657-1100 


Frees ‘i 


Acollection of Antiques.and Semi-Antiques. 












































Anatomy of a 


BUSINESS 


MEETING 


First and foremost, 
we recognize suc- 
cessful meetings as 
professional busi- 
ness gatherings 


promoting motiva- ,. 
tion and morale. 


Ah, but at 

second glance 

we observe the 
additional 5 
requirement for 
any successful 
business 
gatherings... 
recreation! 


Ruidoso Chamber of Commerce * P.O. Box 698 * Ruidoso, NM 88345 + (505) 257-7395 





°°The Boys Club 
helped me 
run my life? 


OS pases 


Pres., O.J. Simpson Enterprises 


Be it summer, 
winter, spring, or 
fall, we recommend 
one thing for your 
meeting success 
bring a change 
of clothing. 


In Ruidoso, 
New Mexico, 
successful 
meetings 
mean meeting 
. your meeting 
needs. And 
we mean it! 
You're gonna 
love Ruidoso! 
NEW MEXICC= USA 


“® land d Exchantment 


BOYS CLUB 


The Club that beats the streets. 
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If you are interested 
in Interior Design 
why not study in America 


and London...? 


The American College for the Appl ied Arts, Atlanta and 
Los Angeles, and The American College in London afford students the 
opportunity to earn a degree while transferring, without any 
loss of academic credit, between the colleges. 


Professional faculty (active in the interior design industry)...field 
trips...study tours...internships...all part of the Interior Design program 
focusing on residential and commercial design. 
Associate and Bachelor of Applied Arts degrees, co-educational, 
modern dormitory facilities, financial aid available. Terms begin 
October, January, March, May and July. 

Degrees also conferred in Fashion Design, Fashion Merchandising, 
Interior-Design and Business Administration. 

Write or call for more information: 

3330 Peachtree Road, NE 1651 Westwood Boulevard 
Atlanta, Georgia 30326 Los Angeles, California 90024 
(404) 231-9000...or (213) 470-2000 


The American College 
for the Applied Arts 


= 
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MICHAEL TAYLOR 


Lik OBOE A REE K SY i 


Auction: April 7, 8 and 9, 1987 





For further information please contact Kenneth Winslow at 415/861-7500 ext. 239. 
To purchase a catalogue please contact Valerie Lamb at 415/861-7500 ext. 251. 








La STNG Eee 
1865 


Butterfield & Butterfield 


AUCTIONEERS APPRAISERS 


220 San Bruno Avenue ® San Francisco, California 94103-5018 @ 415/861-7500 
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Simic Galleries Present Thre 
Fine Art Exhibits In March 
Jetta tira ela ie yi hime‘ 
Internationally Renowned Artists 


5 This Month In Carmel 
aa 


ONE MAN SHOW 
PAUL VALERE 


SEV Cen CR Wear mr Oni Be rt ts 

* Grand Prix des Peintres de la Loire - 

CCUM Nee reese Cou 
* Member of Société des Artistes Francais 


. . A skilled artist for more than 30 years, Paul Valére — 
paints the history-rich beauty. of France, depicting its 
TEM eT Coe MM Prec TMC a Cer means Calta 
of the famous Loire Valley . . eh 


and 


A PARISIAN ARTISTS’ GROUP SHOW 


eect NM REA Cool eve e Per iicaed 


This Month In La Jolla : 


ONE WOMAN SHOW 
JACQUELYNN KRESMAN — 


. . Without doubt, Kresman is one of America’s finest 
seascape painters. In ‘wide-angle perspective’, the sand, 
SUM eee LUM eee merle me Lr Ces Bae 
ventive style creates an illusion of ‘being’ at the ocean’s 
i Macrae Te cum e ine eee 
: . ORO Meee a Lea le Lo 
ELLE EET I ie cin 
ie aoe + Lively Arts and Fine Art featured artist, Petey 1986 


es et oe 


Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, Wendell Tea a 
Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, Maurice Meyer, 
Kresman, William DeShazo, Lucien Chenu, Mirich, Chapelet, 

David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard, Valere, 

Faurége, Stifter, Saval, Ribout, Dyf, Luc Didier, Maurice Lemaitre, 

Jean-Claude Guidou, Corsius, Claude Cambour, Greg Harris, 
André Balyon, Paul Moon, Jim Daly, Tom Darro, 

Diane Green, Emily Lindsay, Van Beek, David Garcia, 
Elena Markov, William Slaughter, Bernard Wynne, James Verdugo, 
Robert Wood, Roberto Lupetti, Stanley Maxwell Brice, DiBert, 
Gene Speck, Gerry Anastacio, Maxfield Parrish 


Sculptures by Dani, Elizabeth MacQueen 
and Herb Mignery 


— i Oe ACM Ce Re LR Ueto 
“Rocky Shore” 24” x 36" i Full Color Catalogue $15.00 (64 pages, 48 Artists Featured) | 


Simic Galleries 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 
West Coast’s largest — representing over 90 renowned artists 


— in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel-by-the-Sea, CA 93921 
ae (408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 
Co end germ aaa CA 92037, 619-454-0225, CA only 1-800-637-7232, National 1-800-558-4477 









| A Well-Kept 
| Secret 
Unveiled 


Imagine millions. . .hundreds of millions. . .indeed billions of dollars of priceless treasures. . .at wholesale prices 


For hundreds of years only the privileged have been able to plunder world depositories of their treasures 
This elite society alone had the power to acquire the priceless. . .at wholesale prices. 


[ piscover the Secret The R.L. White Pages, the official publication of La Societe Elite, serves 
its members as both their source and reference book. It gives the world’s wealthiest connoisseurs 
and sophisticated buyers unrestricted entry into a secret world marketplace for art, antiques, furnishings, 
vintage wines, arms and armour. You will discover private islands, villas, chateaus, plantations, estates 
and castles. . .all for sale, including the treasures they have hoarded for years. You can shop for priceless 
estate jewelry, porcelains, bronzes, oriental carpets, fashion. . .even world-class yachts, aircraft and 
motorcars. These are just a sampling of the thousands of treasures offered for sale at insiders’ prices. 


A® elegant connoisseur’s catalogue The R.L. White Pages is not a 
magazine, but a connoisseur’s catalogue like no other in the world. The volumes are 
collector’s items, featuring varnished covers and printed on elegant 80-pound stock. An 
exacting five-colour process is used to heighten the vividness of the exceptional colour photog- 
raphy. You will receive four beautiful volumes, containing hundreds of pages, thousands of 
items, billions of dollars of magnificent merchandise. All offerings are photographed in breath- 
taking colour, described in detail and presented for sale at fractions of their values. 


Fnicy the ultimate fantasy shopping trip The R.L. White Pages will save you 
thousands of dollars on your acquisitions. Practical, informative and entertaining, it provides reliable 
sources that will prevent costly mistakes in your purchasing decisions. The R.L. White Pages will take you 
on your ultimate fantasy — an around the world shopping extravaganza. You will unearth treasures never 
before available at these low prices. 





pon a very select group Until now, only La Societe Elite members and friends have 
enjoyed access to The R.L. White Pages. Now we are extending this special invitation, for you to enjoy 


the benefits historically reserved for a select few. You 
will receive a full year’s subscription, four perfect-bound 
volumes, for only $90.00. Fill out the attached card or 
the coupon to the right and soon you will possess our 
members’ secrets that have saved them untold 
amounts on their acquisitions. 


Your Guarantee You take no risk. We guarantee that you 
will be delighted with your subscription or you may request, 
and will promptly receive, a refund for any and all unmailed 
issues. 

The R.L. White Pages, published by the founder of The 
Robb Report, is not available on newsstands or in bookstores. 
Since it is available in limited quantities, this special offer may 
be withdrawn at any time. If you have questions or would 
prefer to enter your subscription by telephone, simply call 
803-524-1505. 


O Yes, | accept your invitation! 5 
Please enter aLJ One Year Subscription for $90. “Cr 








Two Year Subscription for $150. Qe 
G Lifetime Subscription for $500. % 
o 

Name t, / 
Street Address 
City State Zip 
O Enclosed is my check or money order 

Charge to my UW) VISA O MasterCard 
Hat ACCOUNTNUMD Clee eee eX Ni;OSem. on. 

Bill me. | understand that my first issue will be delayed until 


my payment is received. 


The R.L. White Pages 
208 Carteret Street, Dept. 911 
Beaufort, South Carolina 29902 
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FINE ORIENTAL RUGS le 


la past 81 years 
STOLEN H. Minassian & Co. has presented 
the Quality Standard in Oriental Rugs 
from this one location to the public. — 


Soon we will be moving to better serve our Clientele 
o sé Co oh) a Oo 

with new dernier cri’ accommodations. In this 

transitional moving phase our entire collection is 


available to you at Savings up to 70% 


i; circa 1880 
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Exquisite patterns of Medallion and Star Rugs, Animal and Hunting scenes, Trees and Gardens. . 
ica hone Paes EMSC ef STelal Estate sizes, Large Rugs, Area Rugs, Mansion sizes, Hall Runn¢ 
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he Con : ae ' 401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only location) 
bi, | ee a 213 / 383-1397 * 213 / 383-9251 Sale Hours: Open 7 days 9 to 6 
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AVERY BOARDMAN np 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


All Avery ener Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or fe oltold Fabric at Our Los Angeles ea 


SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY ii cd TO rt Ge od 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER Seyi co 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 


Rec a e), among er (oO Y HECHT coo. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN/DECORATION 
Home Study Courses 


Rhodec International was founded in 1960 as 

a private independent institution dedicated to the 
of adult education and to raising the ap- 

lation and quality of Intenor Design around the 

tld. Two accomplishments have charactensed its 

th: first, the development of a professionally 

gr ucational programme of high stand- 

ing and second, the evolution of a system suited to 
a non-traditional institution. Rhodec is the largest 
college of its kind in the world specialising in the 
subject of Interior Design, with students and grad- 
uates working in over eighty countnes worldwide 


evious experience is needed for Rhodec’s 

s, as students start from the basics and are 

guided to professional level in each subject, re- 

ceiving the personal attention of a highly qualified 

member of t llege faculty and supported by a 
fast and efficient administrative team 


dy courses are offered, 

dependingo e stuc ofessional objectives 

and acc : urse is also 
available to those who simply wish to de 

n home h course, study hours can be 

tailored to suit the individual, and credits can be 

d for th with previous training. For those 

who wish to further validate their studies 

affiliated to Amenca’s 


4s giving full details can be 
bligation from 


Hor 


James M Chadwick Associates Raphael a 


LANDSCAPE DESI/GN/BUILD Sussex Engiond 


hone (0273) 274 


131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 
88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham MA 02034/(617) 749-4868 


POOEPES SGED-liGE SUSLEMS. 


4501 North Western Avenue * Oklahoma City * Oklahoma 73118 © 405-528-7738 © 800-654-8268 


Sweet’s Catalog # 
16500/ROB 
Buyline 4899 
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1898, Graciehas risen ; g 


to and maintained its 
position as America’s 
foremost specialist in 
Oriental art. 

Today, the Gracie 
collection is remark- 
able for its quality and 
diversity. Magnificent 
hand painted wall- 
papers still highlight the 
collection. But today 
they are joined by a 
comprehensive variety 
of antique Chinese and 
Japanese screens, 
porcelains, furniture, 
wallpapers and art ob- 
jects. To this are added 
the unequalled prod- 
ucts of Gracie’s own 
art studio where staff 
artists restore and 
reproduce superb 
screens, furniture and 
wallpapers. 

Gracie has be- 
come the country’s 
most complete and 
dependable resource 
for Oriental art, wall- 
papers, and antiques. 
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From the Gracie Design Portfolio... 





Handpainted Wall Coverings. 
Available through John Edward Hughes— For your copy of the Gracie Portfolio, 
Dallas & Houston; Ernest Gaspard—Atlanta; send $10 to Gracie, Inc., D&D Building, 

J. Robert Scott—Los Angeles. 979 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 





CALIFORNIA COLLECTION c23 







Visit us at our new address and view 
our collection of fine silk and antique rugs. 


ADIL BESIM & Company, Inc. 1240 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, California 9 
(818) 795-7589 | Vienna-Innsbruck-Salzburg-Graz-Zurich-Pasadena (213) 681- 
DT TY cieconcsad PURCHASES tT to) Naa TN ye) COURTESY TO 
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